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A BLACK JOB. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


No doubt the pleasure is as great, 
Of being cheated as to cheat. 
Hupiprae. 


. Tue history of human-kind to trace 
Since Eve—the first of dupes—our doom unriddled, F 
A certain portion of the human race 
Has certainly a taste for being diddled. 


Witness the famous Mississippi dreams ! 
A rage that time seems only to redouble— 
The Banks, Joint-Stocks, and all the flimsy schemes, 
For rolling in Pactolian streams, 
That cost our modern rogues so little trouble. 
No matter what,—to pasture cows on stubble, 
To twist sea-sand into a solid rope, 
To make French bricks and fancy bread of rubble, 
Or light with gas the whole celestial cope— 
Only propose to blow a bubble, 
And Lord! what hundreds will subscribe for soap! 


Soap !—it reminds me of a little tale, 
Tho’ not a pig’s, the hawbuck’s glory, 
When rustic games and merriment prevail— 


But here’s my story : 
March.—vow. LXvVil. XO. CCLXVII. 





A Black Job. 


Once on a time—-no matter when—, —_» 
A knot of very charitable men 
Set up a Philanthropical Society, 
Professing on a certain plan, 
To benefit the race of man, 
And in particular that dark variety, 
Which some suppose inferior—as in vermin, 
The sable is to ermine, 
As smut to flour, as coal to alabaster, 
As crows to swans, as soot to driven snow, 
As blacking, or as ink to ‘‘ milk below,” 
Or yet a better simile to show, 
As ragmen’s dolls to images in plaster ! 


However, as is usual in our city, 
They had a sort of managing Committee, 
A board of grave responsible Directors— 
A Secretary, good at pen and ink— 
A Treasurer, of course, to keep the chink, 
And quite an army of Collectors ! 


Not merely male, but female duns, 

Young, old, and middle-aged—of all degrees— 
With many of those persevering ones, 

Who mite by mite would beg a cheese! 


And what might be their aim ? 
To rescue Afric’s sable sons from fetters ! 
To save their bodies from the burning shame 
Of branding with hot letters— 
Their shoulders from the cowhide’s bloody strokes, 
Their necks from iron yokes ? 
To end or mitigate the ills of slavery, 
The Planter’s avarice, the Driver’s knavery ? 
To school the heathen Negroes and enlighten ’em, 
To polish up and brighten ’em, 
And make them worthy of eternal bliss ? 
Why, no—the simple end and aim was this— 
Reading a well-known proverb much amiss— 
To wash and whiten ’em! 


They look’d so ugly in their sable hides ; 
So dark, so dingy, like a grubby lot 





















| A Black Job. 


Of sooty sweeps, or colliers, and besides, 
However the poor elves 
Might wash themselves, 
Nobody knew if they were clean or not— 
On Nature’s fairness they were quite a blot! 
Not to forget more serious complaints 
That even while they join’d in pious hymn, 
So black they were and grim, 
In face and limb, 
They look’d like Devils, tho’ they sang like Saints! 





The thing was undeniable ! 
They wanted washing ! not that slight ablution 
To which the skin of the White Man is liable, 
Merely removing transient pollution— 
But good, hard, honest, energetic rubbing 
And scrubbing, 
Sousing each sooty frame from heels to head 
With stiff, strong, soponaceous lather, 
And pails of water—hottish rather, 
But not so boiling as to turn ’em red ! 


So spoke the philanthropic man 
“ Who laid, and hatch’d, and nursed the plan— 
And oh! to view its glorious consummation ! 
The brooms and mops, 
The tubs and slops, 
The baths and brushes in full operation ! 
To see each Crow, or Jim, or John, 
Go in a raven and come out a swan! 
While fair as Cavendishes, Vanes, and Russels, 
Black Venus rises from the soapy surge, j 
And all the little Niggerlings emerge 
As lily-white as mussels. 


Sweet was the vision—but alas! 
However in prospectus bright and sunny, 
To bring such visionary scenes to pass 
One thing was requisite, and that was—money ! 
Money, that pays the laundress and her bills, 
For socks and collars, shirts and frills, 
Cravats and kerchiefs—money, without which 
The negroes must remain as dark as pitch ; 
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A Black Job.. 


A thing to make all christians sad and:shivery 
To think of millions of immortal souls i 
Dwelling in bodies black as coals, 

And living—so to speak—in Satan’s livery ! 


Money—the root of evil,—dross, and stuff ! 

But oh! how happy ought the rich to feel, 
Whose means enabled them to give enough 

To blanch an African from head to heel, 

How blessed—yea, thrice blessed—to subscribe’ 
Enough to scour a tribe! 

While he whose fortune was at least a brittle one, 
Although he gave but pence, how sweet to know 
He helped to bleach a Hottentot’s great toe 

Or little one! 


Moved by this logic, or appall’d, 
To persons of a certain turn so proper 
The money came when call’d. 
In silver, gold, and copper, 
Presents from ‘‘ Friends to blacks,” or foes to. whites, 
‘* Trifles,” and “ offerings,” and “ widow's mites,” 
Plump legacies, and yearly benefactions, 
With other gifts 
And charitable lifts, 
Printed in lists and quarterly transactions. 
As thus—Elisha Brettel, 
An iron kettle. 
The Dowager Lady Scannel, 
A piece of flannel. 
Rebecca Pope, 
A. bar of soap. 
The Misses Howels, 
Half-a-dozen towels. (Fai 
The Master Rush’s, 
Two scrubbing-brushes. 
Mr. T. Groom, 
A.stable broom, 
And Mrs, Grubb, 
A tub. 


Great were the sums collected ! 
And great results in consequence expected. 











A Black Job. 


But somehow, in the teeth of all endeavour, 
According to reports 
At yearly courts, 

The blacks, confound them! were as black as ever ! 


Yes! spite of all the water sous’d aloft, 

Soap, plain and mottled, hard and soft, 

Soda and pearlash, huckaback and sand, 

Brooms, brushes, palm of hand, 

And scourers in the office strong and clever, 
In spite of all the tubbing, rubbing, scrubbing, 
The routing and the grubbing, 

The blacks, confound them, were as black as ever! 


In fact in his perennial speech, 
The Chairman own'd the niggers did not bleach, 
As he had hoped, (8 
From being washed and soaped, 
A circumstance he named with grief and pity; 
But still he had the happiness to say, 
For self and the Committee, 
By persevering in the present way, 
~ And scrubbing at the Blacks from day to day, 
Although he could not promise perfect white, 
From certain symptoms that had come to light, 
He hoped in time to get them gray! 


Lull’d by this vague assurance, 

The friends and patrons of the sable tribe 

Continued to subscribe, 

And waited, waited on with much endurance— 
Many a frugal sister, thrifty daughter— 
Many a‘tinted widow, pinching mother— 
With income by the tax made somewhat shorter, 
Still paid implicitly her crown per quarter, 
Only to hear as ev’ry year came round, 
That Mr. Treasurer had spent her pound ; 
And as she loved her sable brother, 
That Mr. Treasurer must have another ! 


But, spite of pounds or guineas, 
Instead of giving any hint 
Of turning to a neutral tint, 









































A Black Job. 


The plaguy negroes and their piccaninnies 
Were still the colour of the bird that caws— 
Only some very aged souls 
Showing a little gray upon their poils, 

Like daws! 


r 


However, nothing dashed 
By such repeated failures, or abash’d, 
The Court still met ;—the Chairman and Directors, 
The Secretary, good at pen and ink, 
The worthy Treasurer, who kept the chink, 
And all the cash collectors ; 
With hundreds of that class, so kindly credulous, 
Without whose help, no charlatan alive, 
Or Bubble Company could hope to thrive, 
Or busy Chevalier, however sedulous— 
Those good and easy innocents in fact, 
Who willingly receiving chaff for corn, 
As pointed out by Butler’s tact, 
Still find a secret pleasure in the act 
Of being pluck’d and shorn ! 


However, in long hundreds there they were, 
Thronging the hot, and close, and dusty court, 
To hear once more addresses from the Chair 
And regular Report. 
Alas! concluding in the usual strain, 
That what with everlasting wear and tear, 
The scrubbing-brushes hadn’t got a hair— 
The brooms—mere stumps—would never serve again— 
The soap was gone, the flannels all in shreds, 


The towels worg to threads, 
The tubs and pails too shatter’d to be mended— 


And what was added with a deal of pain, 
But as accounts correctly would explain, 

Tho’ thirty thousand pounds had been expended— 
The Blackamoors had still been wash’d in vain! 


‘* In fact, the negroes were as black as ink, 

Yet, still as the Committee dared to think, 

And hoped the proposition was not rash, 

A rather free expenditure of cash—” 

But ere the prospect could be made more sunny— 














The Poor Devil. 


Up jump’d a little, lemon-coloured man, 
And with an eager stammer, thus began, 
In angry earnest, though it sounded funny : 

** What! More subscriptions! No—no—no,—not I! 
You have had time—time—time enough to try! 
They won’r come white! then why—why—why—why—why, 

More money ?” 


“¢ Why !” said the Chairman, with an accent bland, 
And gentle waving of his dexter hand, 
“¢ Why must we have more dross, and dirt, and dust, 
More filthy lucre, in a word, more gold— 
The why, sir, very easily is told, 
Because Humanity declares we must ! 
We’ve scrubb’d the negroes till we’ve nearly killed ’em, 
And finding that we cannot wash them white, 
But still their nigritude offends the sight, ~ 
We mean to gild’em !” 








THE POOR DEVIL. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD, ESQ. 


Ir was in a dream, a vision generated during an after-dinner doze by 
the fireside, that a many-faced portrait presented itself to my eyes. 

Through his torn and scanty garments pierced the raw wind of a 
night in February. The rain, too, had done its work, and he seemed 
cut to the heart with cold. Weariness and hunger, added to his help- 

lessness, so that he crept along close to the wall at a very slow pace ; 
until turning down a miserable alley in the meanest part of the 
town, he stopped at an old creaking house, the door of which stood 
open, and descended by three or four steps into a dark passage, that 
looked like a grave. Along this he groped his way to a narrow stair- 
case, up which he dragged his limbs with difficulty to the top, where a 

t, whose broken casement, lately repaired with paper, admitted 

e wind that now fairly rocked the rickety tenement, received its 
weekly hirer. 

Here a feeble light was, after many fruitless efforts, procured, and 
the shattered panes being presently stopped up, so as partially to ex- 
clude the blast, its dull rays flickered on the bare discoloured walls of 
the sloping-roofed chamber, disclosing its empty fireplace, and its low 
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comfartless. bed. in. one corner, covered with a: blankets; ‘On a shelf iin 
another corner, were, some stale fragments of a meal; and to these, 
seating himself at a table beside the tireless grate, the weary and fa- 
mished wanderer (at length at home) applied himself, in a manner in- 
dicating that there was nothing unusual in the scantiness of the fare, 
and the chilling misery of the scene. Soaked to the’skin,'solitary and 
desolate, his face, although expressive enough of physical want and 
wretchedness, evinced no sense of any suffering not frequently expe- 
rienced, : | ’ 

The dry, cold repast finished, his wet clothes were thrown off, and 
merciful sleep snatched him from the loathsome realities of his condi- 
tion, wrapping him ina welcome oblivion. But before daybreak, long 
before, the same wet clothes were resumed, and he crept iu pitch darkness 
down the stairs, still slippery with the mud of yesterday, to commence 
another dismal day of drudgery, hardship, and contumely, for a pit~ 
tance that barely sufficed to keep the little flame of life which yet lent 
a ghastly light to his eyes, from going out altogether. 

And the next day, and the next, from winter to winter, year after 
year, as from infancy to midlife it had been, it was the same. His had 
been one unvarying round of low grovelling care, and hopeless pe- 
nury. 

In youth, without a spark of energy, without one throb of honour- 
able ambition, with no spur, save that of sharp hunger, to urge him for- 
ward, he had crawled on when compelled, and had received the cuffs 
of the world with a patience that looked at last like indifference. He 
could say nothing, he could do nothing in return. He was a wight 
whom everybody put upon, because he knew so well how to bear. No 
ill-usage came amiss to him. So far from having spirit to resent ‘a 
blow, he took it as a portion of his destiny, against which it were vain 
to struggle. He seemed by his very impotence and pitifulness to have 
a right to be despised. 

The only touch of tenderness ever mingled with the rough knocks 
and insults allotted to him by his fellow-mortals, came now and then 
in a kind of scornful pity, expressed in the exclamation, ‘* Poor devil !” 
—a touch of tenderness not unaccompanied perhaps, by a half good- 
natured, half-treacherous kick. 

As he became more and more imbecile and spiritless, his patience 
became more dogged, and the cuffs and crosses severer. Extra service 
was extracted from him by his task-master for less money ; every mile 
he was set trudging, grew into a mile anda half; and the heavy bur- 
dens doubled themselves on his drooping shoulders; yet he was ex- 
pected to be back sooner than ever. 

‘* Wretch! do you take an hour to walk four miles, carrying only 
two hundred-weight !” 

All felt that they had a prescriptive right to oppress him, because op- 
pression was a thing he was used to. He expected it. But it was not 
alone intentional insult and ill-usage that weighed him down, and made 
his forty years three-score and ten; Ill-luck ever delighted to attend 
upon him, Fate, as well as his fellow-men, seemed to conspire against 
him. In his passage through the crowd of life, the pitiless storm was 
ever in his teeth; and as if this were not enough, he was always 
doomed to catch the drippings of other people’s umbrellas. 











He had no‘relative, no friend in the world ;—he never had a friend 
indeed, except one-a-poor fellow who was hanged “innocent,” and: a@ 
dog who was: killed by the neighbours because, being playful, it was 
said to be rabid. He had his weak brain frightfully injured by a blow 
intended for another person ; was crippled in constitution by the con- 
spiracy of two physicians and an apothecary, treating him for a com- 
plaint he never had; and was once wrongfully accused of stealing six 
guineas and a half, found on his person, that being the largest sum he 
ever had of his own in all his days—it was nobly expended in proving 
that he had come honestly by it. 

He had been pumped upon, both by design and by mistake; been 
called dog, and had dogs set on him; he was always thrust from the 
wall, whether he walked north or south; he had been plundered, 
cheated, and trampled on—and to complete the catalogue of griev- 
ances, there was always something in his sorrows almost ridiculous— 
something in his wrongs that half-reconciled the beholder to them, if it 
did not tempt him to make an addition to the stock. 

As he again’passed by, on his daily round, mud-bedabbled, spirit- 
less, despised; shivering in the wind, sore of foot, and without energy to 
ward off even the flying snow-ball (type of the cold, if rot Crushing 
insults to which he was ever exposed), he appeared to be utterly at the 
mercy of the meanest thing the world contains, and the exclamation 
involuntarily rose\to my lips—it seemed the only fitting one—* Poor 
devil!” 

The miserable figure was immediately lost in the grandeur of an ob- 
ject that now appeared at a little distance—its aspect radiant, its head 
reachipg the skies, and its arms extending over both hemispheres. On 
a nearer view, it turned out to be only a plain-looking gentleman, about 
the usual height, making a speech to three or four hundred equally 
plain-looking gentlemen, who, as Jegislators, were responding to his 
loud tones and energetic gesticulations with vehement shouts of appro- 
bation or dissent. 

He was nobly born, bearing a name that had been famous for many 
generations; he was immensely rich, and possessed the finest horses, 
the costliest pictures, the rarest books, the choicest wines, the noblest 
houses, the broadest lands, in the country. He had a cultivated taste, 
extensive learning, aud continual health to enjoy all these. He was 
surrounded by every domestic tie that could unite him to happiness 
now, and administer to his pleasure and dignity in later age. He ever 
had, from his cradle, a combination. of circumstances working around 
him to eusure apparently his peace and felicity, such as are read of but 
in romances, and witnessed but in dreams; and he seemed to have 
been sent on earth to show with what a multitude of enviable endow- 
ments fortune could invest her favourite. 

Yet for any share be had in the luxuries of life, though he had 
an ardent relish of them, he might as well have taken unfurnished 
lodgings in a hermit’s cell; for any enjoyment of his horses he might 
as Well have been the statue at Charing-cross; fur any pride and de- 
light in his pictures he might as well have been blind; as for his rare 
and beautiful editions of the most glorious productions of genius and 
learning, he never saw their insides—never opening a book except 
‘* Hansard’s Debates,” or the report of a parliamentary committee, 
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Tenderly attached to his wife, he scarcely ever saw her awake, ex- 
cept at a very hasty meal now and then, when his mind was so occupied 
that he was almost unconscious of her presence—being at the same 
time, and for the same reason, unable to decide, if he had been asked 
the question, whether he was eating beef or chicken. 

As for his little darlings, although he was naturally the fondest 
father in the world, they rarely crossed his path, except now and then 
as he was rushing down stairs to go out; and if he could just find 
time to give them a pat on the head, with a kiss-each on Sundays, his 
overflowing affection was obliged to be content. He certainly did pro- 
mise himself, year after year, the fatherly delight of taking them all to see 
the pantomime ; he anticipated the innocent and exquisite glee which 
must necessarily fill his heart while watching their little poss ongoing 
faces ; but as for fulfilling the fond promise, and enjoying the bliss in 
reality, harlequin’s wand itself could work no such wonder. 

When the shooting season came, he could only ‘“‘ wish it were pos- 
sible to spare a day,” and live in hope of leisure next year. hen 
the opera season began, he could only sigh at the remembrance of the 
music of which he was passionately fond, and hum an old air, at some 
risk to himself, while he was shaving. 

And why was all this? Why could not the child of freedom do 
what he liked? Why could not the chosen favourite of fortune par- 
take, by a sip now and then, if not by full delicious draughts of the 
luxurious tide that flowed to his very lips? Why, with health and 
strength, could he not ride his own hunter and dine jovially! What 
spell sealed up his eyes and ears to the charms of painting and 
music! What demon interposed between the innermost promptings 
and desires of his heart, and their full gratification in the endearments 
of a delightful home, hallowed by angel affections! With every bless- 
ing life can possess, a distinguished name, a lofty position, wealth to 
confer comfort on others, a kind heart to prompt its right use, a choice 
of associates, and an abode which might have led to the inference that 
the garden of Eden had been let on building leases—why were these 
prizes in effect blanks—the cup of bitterness drained, the wine of life 
untasted—the desert only sought, the rose-garden avoided ! 

In the list of cabinet ministers, or of the leaders of opposition, the 
why was discoverable. The records of Party explained all. No course 
of life seemed destined to run in a fairer and smoother channel than his ; 
but he voluntarily plunged into , ase and the stream became rough, 
turbid, and impetuous. He made no attempt to struggle against it; a 
master-spell was upon him, and he allowed himself to be borne onward 
far from the alluring paths of learned leisure, the brilliant circles of 
luxury and refinement, the green resting-places and loopholes of re- 
treat, whence the wheels of the world might be seen at full work. He 
aimed at directing the mighty machine, and instantly became absorbed 
in it; he could no more extricate himself, once entangled, than the 
various portions of the complicated machinery could act independently 
of each other. From that moment he was doomed 


To scorn delights, and live laborious days. 


The meanest hind, the veriest drudge on his estate, had a happy, idle 
life of it in comparison. Not a groom, or cierk, or messenger employ 
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by him that had not a whole year’s holiday once a twelvemonth, if the 
toils and troubles of such a condition were to be estimated by the 
overflowing measure that fell to his own share. Every hour of the day 
had some imperative demand upon it; every minute of the evening, of 
the deep midnight, often until almost dawn, was pre-occupied a fort- 
night before. 

very morning brought its manifold tasks and duties to the unwea- 
ried and excited mind of the great Leader; applications in every con- 
ceivable form for favours out of his reach; claims, one hundred strong, 
upon the solitary favour that happened to be disposable (so that the 
misery of making ‘‘ ninety-nine men discontented and one ungrateful” 
fell to his lot as often as he did a kindness); inquiries the most deli- 
Cate, to answer; information to give guardedly, or to withhold while 
seeming to convey it; jealousies between colleagues to allay; diseon- 
tent and suspicion among supporters to lull, by letter and interview ; 
demands of pressing friends to ward off, without offence; faithful pro- 
mises to make, and sometimes, when desperately driven, to perform ; 
important interests to conciliate ; opinions of public bodies to consult ; 
fears of graziers, sugar-bakers, or money-brokers to appease ; deputa- 
tions to receive, five-and-twenty deep, all speaking at a time; cate- 
chism to study first, and replies to explain and defend afterwards in a 
published correspondence. " 

Then there would be official blunders to repair; jobs of tricky but 
influential allies to conceal ; subordinates of good family to defend if 
needful. Public measures to devise, public statements to prepare ; to 
write the play and cast the parts, always having to act the principal ; 
unlooked for questions, suddenly arising, to adjust—or to decide upon 
a course of adjustment, perhaps in the dark ; fresh regulations appli- 
cable to fresh circumstances to make from time to time ; correspondence 
without end from all ends of the earth to read through and remember, 
80 as to answer a question relative to it at the shortest notice; replies 
to dictate, and agents to instruct according to the tone of them, with 
ten thousand things beside, included in the réle of official duty, all 
ang, to prove that every great Minister's morning ought to be a month 
ong. 

But all these things done and performed—with visits of state’ and 
the necessary courtly attendances added to them—the day’s work was 
not yet half got through. ‘To devise public measures, to discover 
reasons for introducing them, and arrange the argument in their sup- 
port, was an essential duty; but there yet remained the necessary and 
laborious task of exposing, damaging, and defeating the measures of a 
tival party. To rush tothe rescue of a friend, and to promote the for- 
tunes of an ally, were tasks to be promptly executed ; yet it was equally 
expedient to watch vigilantly for an opportunity of disabling an ad- 
versary, and injuring his reputation. There was no end to work—in 
discharging great guns, and in loading the smaller arms of subordi- 
nates ; in demonstrating the excellence of measures pe tome and ex- 
hibiting the mischievous character of the unknown plans of oppo- 
sition. 

The day thus consumed in writing, arranging and rehearsing, there 
was the acting of the play at night. The great Leader seldom devoted 
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to public speaking alone—not to planning, not to meditation, but to 
oratorical delivery only—less than a sixth part of the fout-and-twent 
hours. Very often a fourth part was devoted’ to that portion -of his 
duty : and one versed in statistics might have had little difficulty in 
showing, that of the interval between his twentieth and sixtieth year, 
not less than a period of ten years had been publicly occupied in mak- 
ing speeches—in actual public exercise of the lungs, quite exclusive 
of the years consumed in preparing matter for the few brief observa- 
tions which it was evermore his duty to offer. | 

But perhaps he had the world’s homage as the reward of this heroic 
devotion. Onthe contrary, he was assured, night after night, that his 
plans were foolish, mischievous, borrowed, or abortive; that his mo- 
tives were corrupt, selfish, and despicable; that his sayings were insi- 
dious, and his doings dishonest ; he was reviled by his friends when he 
was conciliatory, and by his enemies when he was firm ;\ he was inter- 
rupted in his explanations by fierce, discordant yells, and a black tor- 
rent was constantly poured upon him through the pen of the journalist. 
Cheat, knave, &c., were the kindest epithets bestowed upon him daily. 
Sometimes he was voted merely a contemptible tool, at others he rose 
tothe dignity of a consummate tyrant. All who belonged to him were 
abused, each according to his degree. High-born, he was supposed to 
grasp power from an aristocratic love of ascendancy; wealthy, he was 
accused of seeking office from a subserviency to the sordid influences ; 
fond of elegant pleasures, and of the arts which adorn while they de- 
light, he was pronounced hard and ascetic; gentle-natured, he was 
thought contemptuous and vindictive. 

And for this he had gone on sacrificing his happiness, his tranquillity, 
his family’s peace of mind—adding no lustre to his noble name, enjoy- 
ing nothing that belonged to him, toiling as no slave toiled, undermin- 
ing his health past repair, and contracting that perilous stuff,” 
which, weighing upon the heart, defies the physician. , 

As be still continued within in hearing, and still’ persevered in his 
harangue, amidst the most discordant clamour, that grew louder as his 
speech lengthened—the spectacle became humiliating as well as me- 
lancholy; and perhaps with a tincture of disdain in the pity that 
—— it, the exclamation once more rose to my lips, ‘* Poor 

evil |” 

Half-waking up, I became conscious that in the confusion of my dream 
Helplessness and Power had become associated, and instead of exciting 
widely opposite emotions, had created a kindred pity. Extremes had 
met. But again dozing, a crowd of objects appeared before me, va- 
ried as the glowing figures in the fire, whose influence oppressed my 
senses. Foremost of them, was a starved and ragged urchin in the act of 
picking a pocket. In his infancy he had crawled about as he could, 
until he was of age to mount the steps of a factory. The factory 
closed in the decay of trade, but the little schooling he obtained 
enabled him to write “a piece,” and with the pence thus obtained he 
beught some prints, which he offered for sale to passers by. This was an 
offence in the eye of the law, and he was committed to prison for four- 
teen days. Released, he missed even his miserable prison fare, and 
being just tall enough to reach a pocket, though not to dive into one, 
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he caught with trembling and inexperienced fingers the corner ofa 
dazzling handkerchief protruding from the broadcloth of .a millionaive, 
As he made his first essay, he was grasped (being hardly more. than 
a handful) by the broad and heavy hand of the law; and ‘‘ Poor 
devil!” again escaped my lips. L 

As he was borne away, crying and struggling impotently, one who 
should have been his schoolmaster came by. His head was white, his 
eyes sunken, his cheeks hollow, his body bent. | For fifty years he had 
devoted his little stock of scholarship, and his greater store of mos 
rality and conscientiousness, to the tuition of youth—-without reputa- 
tion, without reward. From sunrise until past sunset, he. had 
daily pursued his thankless and miserably paid calling—sparing no 
pains to cultivate in a pupil a dawning faculty that promised well, and 
checking with equal care the growth of evil propensities. Patient, 
watchful, and discriminating, he had ‘done his spiriting gently” 
sparing the rod, but not spoiling the child. 

But the child is not always father to the man. With the. sense,of 
awe and of dependance, the sense of respect, even of memory ‘vas 
nished ; of the hundreds he had led into the rising path, not one in 
riper years continued young enough in heart to recollect the.early and 
invaluable lesson ; and it was not until he himself became in turn. the 
taught, discovering how much easier it was to sow than to reap, to com~ 
municate knowledge than to instil gratitude, that the shadow of his 
destiny fell upon him. With his quarterly bills the debt had been paid 
in full, while he fancied it was running on at compound interest.. He 
had manufactured scholars, and like Lingo, he looked upon himself as — 
the master of scholars. The delusion in his old age was pitiable;..and 
the exclamation, ‘‘ Poor devil !” was not misapplied here. 

A clerk, armed with a blue bag, thrust this figure aside, and hurried 
on with the air of one who was little accustomed to take his ease in the 
world—certainly not ‘‘ in his inn,” for he belonged to Lincoln’s, Early 
and late he toiled and. trotted, sighed for freedom and engrossed ; ab« 
breviating words to shorten his labour, and yet multiplying epithets to 
make the brief long, But before an involuntary “poor devil!” had 
become audible, the barrister himself appeared—success in the swing 
of his gown, occupation in his action, prosperity in his unpowdered 
wig. 

Yet ‘‘ poor devil!” almost escaped me at the first meeting. His 
large fee checked it for an instant; the audience before which he had 
to plead, further retarded its utterance; but it was fast breaking out 
again, as he ran his eye over his brief, and discovered the scarecrow he 
was.to dandify. 

The process of manufacturing a silk purse out of the ear of such an 
animal as his client, was a most difficult and painful one. At one turn 
of his case he must argue black to be-white, and at another, white to 
be black. He had to prove that the defendant, born in Caledonia, 
was not a native of Scotland! He had to demonstrate, first, that. one 
and one make less than two, and next that two and two make more 
than four, He had to maintain, not a doubtful case, but a cause that 
was only doubtful to other people. He had to advocate the claim of 
80 much villany, just so much, as might legally coexist with his con- 
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science; feeling a natural desire, as a gentleman, to throw up his brief, 
and yet entertaining an uncomfortable consciousness that there were pro- 
fessional grounds for retaining it ; dreading the degradation of aiding a 
scoundrel-scheme, and yet equally shrinking from that abandonment of 
a case intrusted to him, which anticipates a fatal verdict—nay, which 
almost usurps the functions of a jury. : 

rite RON I against his convictions, and, in the teeth 
of proved facts, to deny what was evident to men’s senses,—to throw 
false weights into the scale of justice, to hoodwink the clear-seeing, to 
interprets the law now by its spirit, and now by its letter, as occasion 
served—to banter or browbeat the timid, and extort from the inexpe- 
rienced inadvertent expressions contradictory to their deliberate asser- 
tions—and anon to throw suspicion upon a true witness—seeking the 
escape of the worst of criminals rather than disappoint bis audience of 
a speech, and himself of a display—indignation and disgust had nearly 
terminated my doze; but when he again appeared, labouring in vain 
over a bad case, or, destitute of a case, straining his hungry eyes in 
quest even of the worst, which yet came not throughout the long, long 
term—the sigh made its way, and pity again spoke in the old key, 
* Poor devil !” 

Another miscellaneous multitude came mto view. Gentlemen in- 
solvents, who had spent a cool fifty thousand before they came of age ; 
and middle-aged miserables, who, with ten fifty thousands in hand, 
mot knew how to spend a hundred pounds a-year. The poor 

evils ! ; 

Here was a smart, smirking, self-sufficient elderly youth, industri- 
ously bent on smiling himself into the hearts of all the women he met 
—making offers of his hand, with a liberality which, had there been the 
smallest chance of acceptance, would have been rash in a Briareus—- 
and securing nothing anywhere but a chilling rejection, a stare of 
angry astonishment, or a suggestion relative to the common fate of 
vanity and presumption from a sensitive brother, touching horseponds, 
horsewhips, or horse-pistols at the best. 

Here was, moreover, a bridegroom in his raptures—in the first bloom 
of his passionate idolatry—secure in the possession of an angelic crea- 
ture, and therefore the happiest of the happy for life ; but there was at 
the same time something visible in the corners of the angelic creature’s 
very bright black eyes, that in spite of his present ecstasy and exultin 
anticipation, forced out, as the smirking confidence of the all-rejec 
suitor had done before, the piteous ejaculation, ‘* Poor devil !”” 

‘Here stood a sturdy grasper of hard cash, very cunning in his way, 
handing over his bullion in exchange for the note of hand of a “leg,” 
confident that he was thereby making sixty per cent., and doing a 
devilish good thing for himself. Poor devil! And there was the flashy 
representative of various enlightened and independent electors, who 
having just turned his coat, and thus attracted the general attention of 
the s tors, was congratulating himself on having happily discovered 
the right side of things—on finding himself famous. Poor devil! who 
are his constituents ? 

But amongst a troop of objects, all unlike, except in the circum- 
stance of being equally entitled to a rude sort of commiseration— 
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trampers by the road-side, tillers of the field, delvers far underground 
—sons’ rh wp ggg with the win of ye oT often 
in. their. way toil harder still to emsel ves life, 

) ap on was one Si yet willing labourer, who deed 
my attention. It was the curate of the parish to which the other poor 
devils belonged. 6s art 

Weddings, churchings, christenings, burials, visitations of the sick, 
and school examinations—morning and afternoon service, with sermons 
thrown ia as make-weights ;—his slip of a garden to attend to, his 
sundry miles to walk daily through miry ways, his six boys to instruct 
in Latin and morality, his wife to lecture on serenity of temper, his re- 
gularly rejected article to write for the magazine, and his suit of black 
to watch day by day in its rapid declension towards a dun-colour—all 
this, and infinitely more to do, for sixty pounds a year! What a lifehe 
had of it! .Poor—no, poor gentleman! 4 

Dodging through the crowd, came a poor devil more familiarly knowa 
to me—it was the printer’s; the humblest member of the great repub- 
lic of letters—the last and least of the Romans—the link between the 
literate and the illiterate. 

At the first view, his seemed an enviable, an honoured lot! Who 
would not feel proud and joyful to be the bearer of that preet of the 
first sheet of the ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads,” to the great Bard of the Lakes! 
Where is the reader of romance who would not feel it a labour of love 
and pleasure, to carry those first printed chapters of ‘* Rienzi,” and 
place them in the hands of the brilliant Novelist! Nay, where is the 
timid and delicate lady who would hesitate to play printer’s devil, if 
the task were to deliver that proof for correction (if such were pos- 
sible), to the author of the ‘‘ Irish Melodies” in person | 

But upon a nearer view of matters, the printer’s devil did not seem 
to bear any resemblance to Aim who once got into paradise—a place 
a beside the path of our little peripatetic. His thoughts were not 

xed on the immortal to whom he was going, but on the mortal way he 
had to go; he heeded not, in the proof he bore, the depth of the mat- 
ter, but in the street before him the depth of the mud, He would as 
soon carry a proof of the Price Current, as of Congreve’s plays—un- 
less in the latter instance the distance should be less. He could sl 
during the time he had to wait for it, just as well—whether the house 
were Adam Smith’s, or Horace Smith’s, or merely Smith’s, Early or 
late, east or west, hot or cold, wet or dry, he walked away with his 
[oe always half-asleep, a semi-somnambulist; a glorious torch- 
rer, unconscious of the rays which circled him; a cherub bearing 
melodious tidings in the semblance of a little devil. 

But as, conformably with his habit of an afternoon, and at all other 
seasons, he dozed industriously, I caught a new infection from the poor 
devil of my dream, and my po deepened—so also did my reflec- 
tions, 

“ What !” I exclaimed, quietly, so as not to terminate the doze pre- 
maturely. ‘* What! are all these conditions of life—each so unlike 
the other, some so opposite—in reality, much the same? Is the pos~ 
sessor of riches and power, equally the drudge of necessity, an exile 
from pleasure, with the parish-apprentice? Is the teacher's life, no less 
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than the rapscallion’s who was never taught to read, one of trials and 
privations, and toil, and trouble? Isa change of name, of place, and 
of dress, all that constitutes the difference between:one kind of drud- 

and another? However different the drama —Jow farce or 
heroic tragedy—do both wear the same look when you go behind the 
scenes, and survey their qualities, not from the dress-boxes, but from 
the back of the stage? And are we all, in’some costume or other, but 
Slaves of the Lamp! Poor devils!” 

These, and many other moral reflections which followed, must have 
increased my sleepiness antil I was stupified ; for a most absurd suc- 
cession. of anomalous figures, of objects the most insanely incongrus 
ous, passed before me. The printer’s devil seemed to have become 
prime minister, the curate had acquired an imp-like shape, the school- 
master was much less than human, and the barrister worse than: a brute, 
In short, as the ground shifted, like a dioramie view, I felt‘m 
sliding into a scene Underground—the country residence of the Per- 
sonage lately alluded to, as having once paid a temporary visit to 

io : 

I had arrived at a most eventful time. The men there had. become far 
too wicked for their ancient master. An insurrection had broken out, 
and all was in confusion, They were putting out all the: fires, intro- 
ducing what they called a cold-water cure. But worse—they were hunt~’ 
ing the Illustrious Personage up and down, who vainly sought to pacify 
his pupils, vainly implored mercy. Not only:was he deposed by pro- 
clamation, but the mob, that many-tailed monster, was threatening’ to 
take summary vengeance upon him, and lynch-law was legally esta- 
blished. | 

‘* Alas!” cried he, in the bitterness of his chilling reverse—and there 
was something.in the moral that forcibly struck me, emanating, ag the: 
pee is, from suchasource. ‘‘ Alas! wickedness is hard work, and’ 

evilishly unprofitable !” , “f 

I could not even here, as in other instances, influenced doubtless by’ 
the force of habit, repress the exclamation, ‘‘ Poor devil !’” 

Before my doze ended, I distinctly saw. two or three of my own an 
cestors, with many who are ostentatiously claimed by several ® pidus 
friends.of mine, giving the deposed. proprietor hard chase, and dimi- 
nishing as often as they caught him, some one of his legitimate and® 
constitutional appendages. His horns had fallen a sacrifice at the first’ 
rush of the insurrection ; his persecutors next proceeded to pare his’ 
hoofs to the quick ; and when I started up from my doze, falling ‘at 
we same time into the fire, they were deliberately chopping off his 
ail ! 

Poor dey———-But one need not pity him when wide awake. _ 
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THE BARNABYS IN AMERICA, 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 
Cuap. XXXVII, 


- To Albany, however, Major Allen Barnaby had no more intention of 
going than to Jericho. Instead of committing any such folly, he 
very deliberately went on shore at the spot from whence he could most 
conveniently reach the Springs, which his amiable family honoured 

their presence, and arriving there late in the evening, spen 
the interval between that hour and morning in getting his pai 
ready to set off. Nobody, however, who had seen him figuring 
away at ‘the supper-table as a first-rate European man of fashion 
would have guessed the real state of the case Nobody wou 
have fancied, that unless he had contrived to take himself off faster 
than the dear friends he had left could follow him, he would in all 
human probability have been exposed to a very disagreeable explana- 
tion. He was in high spirits, charmingly affectionate in manner to 
the dear creatures he had rejoined, and altogether so he agree- 
able that the party at the table d’héte very much regretted to find that 
his stay was to be so vexatiously short. 

Before the company retired to their respective apartments for the 
night, Major Allen Barnaby took his son-in-law aside, and inviting 
him to a moonlight promenade in the front of the hotel, made him by 
a few words comprehend the nature of the circumstances which ren- 
dered an immediate ramble westward desirable. The Don showed no 
want of quickness in his manner of receiving this intelligence, and 
promised with a greater appearance of courage than was quite usual 
with him, that he would take care his Patti should be ready. 

This point settled, the gentlemen returned to the house, and soon 
afterwards my heroine and her spouse were téte-d-téte together. 

It was the lady who spoke first. 

** What in the world does all this mean, major?” said she, looking 
@ little as if she intended to be out of temper. ‘I should like to 
know, if you please, what reason you can possibly have for insisting 
upon paying every thing to-night, just as if we had not another hour to 
stay here ?” 

** You have several hours more to stay here, my dear, and I ho 
you will pass some of them in sleeping soundly. But my reason for 
wishing to pay every thing here, honestly, to-night is, that I mean to 
g0 away very early to-morrow morning.” 

**Good heavens! how tiresome you are,” exclaimed Mrs. Allen 
Barnaby with a flash of the eye that showed her to be very heartily 
provoked. “* Just as we have got acquainted with ever so many 
agreeable people, and made ourselves perfectly comfortable, you come 
down upon us with your tyrannical ‘ J must,’ which just means ‘ I will, 
and presto, every thing must be packed up in a moment, and off we 
must go, just as if Patty and I, and Tornorino, were so many blind 
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puppies that you amused yourself by carrying about with you in a 
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. Blind, my dearest love!” exclaimed the major; ‘you really 
wrong me very much; nothing I can assure you can be further from 
my inclination than even leaving you in the dark for an hour, and 
much less, my Barnaby, would Chee ou blind. Listen to me for a 
very few minutes, fair wife, and I will shed light enough upon the 
business, to make you see just as clearly as I do myself.” 

«Some more of your pretty gambling exploits, I’ll be bound for it,” 
exclaimed the lady, with a very ominous frown. 

“* Not so, my love,” he replied, with great gentleness ; “I really have 
not had the good fortune of being able to win as much money by 

bling since you left me, as would excite suspicion in a lynx. But 
if you expect, my beloved Barnaby, that I am to make ten thousand 
dollars in half an hour, by any maneuvre to which I should choose to 
invite all New York to be present while it is performed, and that 
moreover, I should stand to be cross-examined by them afterwards, if 
you expect this, my charming wife, you overrate my abilities.” 

“Ten thousand dollars! ! !” exclaimed my heroine, with eyes and 
hands raised towards the ceiling. ‘Ten thousand dollars! What 
are talking about ?” 

‘*T am talking, my dear, of the sum which I last inserted within the 
leather folds of my pocket-book,” replied the major, demurely. ‘ The 
which sum, although in very dirty. American bank-notes, I would 
willingly submit to your ocular examination, my dear, were it not that 
I feel the moments to be rather precious, and that I am aware you 
must have a good deal to do in order to be ready to start by the stage 
at five o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

* You don’t mean to say that you have really done some of 
those smoking fellows out of ten thousand dollars, and then set off 
exactly in the way they would be sure to follow? Ob, major! major! 
My opel be caught at last! How could you be so mad as to come 

ere?” 

‘Chiefly, my dear, because I was quite sure it was the very last 
place that they would calculate I should be likely to come to. And 
secondly, because I wished to have the honour and happiness of at- 
tending you and our charming daughter on the pleasant little cir- 
cuitous tour, which I intend making westward, through this glorious 
and unequalled country.” 

‘1 do believe you are mad, major,” said his lady, looking a good 
deal mystified, and rather uncomfortable. ‘If I did not know by 
experience, that drink what you will, you never get really tipsy, I 
should certainly think you were so now.” 

“Then you would be greatly mistaken, Mrs, Allen Barnaby,” he 
replied, ‘I confess this little adventure has put me in good spirits, 
and makes me appear, perhaps, rather more frolicsome than ordinary, 
but you may trust me, my dear, my vivacity shall not bring you into 
any disagreeable scrape whatever, nor myself either. So set about 

cking up, there’s a good woman, and then we will contrive to get a 
ittle sleep, if we can,” 

“And Patty ?”’ exclaimed my heroine, suddenly stopping in the 
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midst of the obedient bustle into which she had thrown herself among 
her and boxes. ‘ How on earth are we to manage to get 
out of her bed by five o'clock in the morning? to say nothing at all 
of getting her luggage ready! Shall I go to her, major, and try to 
frighten her into obedience?" © © 

“Go on with what you are about, my dear,” replied her husband, 
very composedly, endeavouring, as he spoke, to assist in some of the 
needful packing operations; “ I have taken care of that. Tornorino 
knows all about it, and he has engaged for their both being ready, and 
their trunks tod.” 

‘* But, major,” again exclaimed his wife, and again suspending her 
activity while she asked the question, ‘‘ how is it possible you can be 
80 wear | at ease as you seem to be, when you have come off with 
such a sum as that? What in the world should prevent their setting 
off after you? Hush! what noise is that? Mercy on me! What a 
scene it would make if they were actually to follow you in here, like a 
felon and a thief, and carry you to gaol before my eyes !” 

“‘ Don't torment yourself by any such fancies, my dear,” he replied. 
“Take care how you put in that beautiful velvet. That's the dress 
how you look the best in, and of course I have a particular value 

or it.” 

** But, major,” persisted his wife, after giving to the precious robe 
all the care it demanded, “ what would become of us, if these people 
should follow you here and actually get you put in prison ?” 

Seeing, at length, that these anxious doubts and fears did very se- 
riously impede the packing process, the major condescended to calm 
his‘lady’s tender anxieties by saying, 

“* Be contented, wife, when I tell you that there is no law in the 
land that can trouble me for the next two months, and I must truly 
be in every way unworthy the happiness of possessing you for my wife, 
were I fuol enough not to get out of their way by that time.” 

The major was out of luck. This last speech seemed likely to put a 
stop to the packing altogether. 

“Tt you really have two months clear before you, major,” said his 
wife, ‘why should we be kept out of our natural rest in this way ? 
I'll be hanged if I don’t get to bed this moment, if that is the case. 
Two months! Why leave the country at which end you will, it won’t 
take two months to get on board.” 

The major now began to look as if he would not like all this much 
longer. 

- “Mrs. Allen Barnaby,” said he, “ you may remain up or go to bed, 
whichever you happen to like best; and, moreover, you may pack, or 
not pack, as it may happen to please you. Moreover, such is my 
respect for your will, that if you do nut like to accompany me on my 
projected travels, you have my unconditional consent to stay where you 
are. But I leave this place at five o’clock to-morrow morning.” 

The lady on hearing these words renewed her labours, and as vhe 
did so without any further remonstrance, the amiable major at last tcok 
pity upon her curiosity, and explained pretty tolerably at full length, 
the whole transaction that has been related above. It was, to say the 
least of it, very injudicious to attempt keeping so right thinking a 
woman as Mrs. Allen Barnaby in the dark, even for an hour, for the 
¥2 
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instent the matter was rly laid before her, she at once displayed 
alts admirable, powers of her able mind, and looked upon the whole 
transaction with the calmly philosophic eye of wisdom. . , ,.. | 

‘I thank you, major,” she said, “1 thank you sincerely, for having 
at length made me understand the nature of thistransaction. Asa 
jest played off to avenge, as it were, the numberless tricks which we hear 
of as practised against our countrymen it is more than justifiable, and in 
that light, my dearest major, it commands my warmest and most patriotic 
admiration. As a trial of ‘skill too, it is admirable; truly admirable! 
You know my principles, my dearest husband, and how very highly in 
the rank of virtues I class every effort that is made by human: beings 
from motives of family affection, and a wish to benefit those whom na- 
ture has made dependant upon us, This consideration, as, you will 
easily believe, prevents my judging too harshly of the little artifice. 
which so cleverly doubled the sum of which it was the purpose of those 
stupid men to defraud you. It was masterly, Donny! But Iwill not 
delay a moment longer. Never, oh! never, may 1 be.an impediment 
to the exertions of a man who so nobly, so bravely perils himself, for 
the good of his family !” : 

aving pronounced these words with every demonstration of deep 

feeling, Mrs, Allen Barnaby addressed herself once more to her pack- 
ing. .Yet once more she quitted it ;—it was but for a moment.;-—but 
running to where the major stood in the act of closing a well-crammed 

rtmanteau, she threw her arms round his neck and tenderly kissed 

im, exclaiming as she returned to her employment, 

** Excuse me, dearest Donny, but my heart was full to overflowing! 

You area noble creature, and not to love you is impossible!” 
ad * o * ’ 

At the hour appointed on the following morning the major and his 
lady, the Don and his, together with all their travelling, appendages, 
were safely stowed in a stage that was journeying westward, and there, 
for the present, we must leave them. 


Cuap, XXXVIII. ) 


Notuine could exceed the pleasant, hilarity of Major Allen Bar- 
naby’s spirits, when he found himself once more on board a steamboat, 
careering westward on the bosom of Lake Erie, at the, rate of twelve 
knots an hour, his pocket-book crammed with bank-notes, and nobody 
whom he had left behind him having any. more right or reason to guess 
whither he was bound, than he had to guess which way the wind would 
be likely to blow on the morrow. And how should they, since he did 
not know himself? His lady, who had been. informed with the most 
perfect conjugal confidence of the real state of his finances, was under 
the influence of the same delightful harmony of spirits as himself; and 
though the Don and Patty were. by..no means admitted to. the in- 
miost_ recesses of the precious source from whence all this felicity 
sprung, they both of them had sufficient acuteness. to. feel quite sure 
that at was.going right in the money department, and that.such being 
the case, they would be likely, sooner or Jater, to. come in for their 
share of the joke also. 
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ee phe be as‘secret as they will, Tortiorino,” said Patty, as she 
eetiticdt her ther and mother taaghing vehemently eave nied lite 
of the deck ; “but if 1 don’t get some of the'cream’ of the jest, ‘and 
that’s tlie money, never trust me.more, And I'll tell you’ ‘what, ay 
Don,” she continued, creeping very close to him, “ never let you or 

say another word to either of them about our acting. As to papa, he 
is a doting old fool, and has worked himself into a desperate fright for 
fear I should leave him—that’s the English of his objections; but'as 
for mamma, I can see as far into a mill-stone as she can, maybe, and all 
the fuss she makes about it, is just from jealousy, and nothing else.’ I 
do think she is the vainest old soul that ever walked the’ earth and 
the notion of my going to be stared at, and admired, where 'shé ‘Can 
never hope for leave to show her old face, is altogether more than she 
ae and so there now, the murder’s out, as far as she'is ‘con- 
corned” a eepueus 

‘Mais ¢’est bate, mais béte,” exclaimed Tornorino; “for de old 
lady' to hope herself belle comme sa fille !” eee 

“That's all right and true,” returned his clever wife, who besides 
having made great progress in various other branches of human learh+ 
ing, was beginning to understand very tolerably her husband's compo- 
site language. “ But we must manage, my dear, to do something more 
than just ‘to’ find out that de old lady is a goose, we must find out also,’ 
howto feather her gay gosling’s nest. And this must be the scheme, 
darling. ‘Whenever papa is in the sort of humour we see him now, 
we must coax, and coax, till we get something out of him, and by de- 
grees, if we save it all up, we may be able to hoard enough for a frolic, 
as the folks here would call it, and then be off, my darling ; see if we 
won’t, and they may just wait till we want a little more before they get 
another chance cf seeing our two handsome faces again.” " 

Whether the accomplished Tornorino exactly agreed with his lovely 
lady in this view of what would be wisest for the future, it is impossible 
to say, because he cautiously avoided expressing any opinion on the 
. subject, and confined his answer to a fond caress, which was, at least 
as far removed from expressing contradiction as acquiescence ; but the 
pretty Patty was perfectly satisfied, and insisted not on any further 
explanation, but presently proposed that they should join their gay pa- 
eons in order to begin the coaxing process with as little delay as pos- 
sible. 

“How I do love to see you laugh, my own dear papa,” said Patty, 
passing her arm within that of her father as he leaned over the side of 
the ship, “May I ask what it is about? You know, pap, that'l love 
to laugh too.” 

“It was just about nothing at all, Patty; or at any rate the joke 
was one that you would not understand, for it had something to do with 
business, and I am stire you know nothing about that, do you, darling?” 
said’ her loving father. | 

“ Why I know this much, papa,” replied the fond daughter, looking 
lovingly up in his face, ‘I know that when people look so monstrously 
pleased when they are talking about business, itis a sure sign that they 

ve been making money by it. What do you say to that, pap? 
Don’t you think I am right 2” 

“ You are so far right, Patty, that nobody, I suspect, would be very 








likely to be found laughing when they were discussing business by which 
nc Pamerhaer Am gas Oe acronym: tive mah 6 (eerie 
True, as true, darling pap!” rejoined his danghter, looking very 
intelligent; “ but my wit goes a little further than that, for J suspect 
that when people laugh so very heartily, they must have done some- 
ing more clever than merely not losing.” Re nen 
“Well, Mrs. Don,” replied the major, pinching her cheek, “ 
mE genta you like, you look too handsome to be quarre 
wi ” . ' r - - j - 


“ Do 1?” she cried, clapping her hands joyfully; “then I know 
that you can’t, for your life, refuse to give one little tiny twenty dollars 
to buy’me a new cloak and bonnet! Can you, pap? (Can you re- 
fuse your own poor Patty who has not a single cent in the wide world 
that she can call her own! Think of that, pap! Is it not shocking? 
and I your only child too !” 

“I doubt very much your wanting either bonnet or cloak, Patty,” 
said her father, shaking his head at her; ‘however, I have no 
objection now and then, as you pretty well know, to make a fool of 
myself, in order to please you.’ 

Major Allen Barnaby extracted his well-filled pocket-book from its 
deep receptacle in the breast of his coat as he spoke, and drawing forth 
four notes of five dollars each, presented them to his daughter, who re- 
~~ them with a joyous jump, and paid for them with a very hearty 

iss. | 

As no individual, excepting Mrs. Allen Barnaby and Don Tornorino, 
was near the spot on which this transfer took place, it never occurred 
to the parties concerned in it that any individual was privy to it, save 
and except themselves, and those immediately belonging to them. 
But in this they were mistaken. Quietly seated on a coil of rope, 
which was concealed from the eyes of the Senseo race by a huge pile 
of portmanteaus and carpet-bags, was an old long-| Yankee 
lawyer, who might have been supposed, even if they had aware of 
his vicinity, to have been too much occupied by the newspaper which 
he seemed to be reading, to have any eyes left for looking about him. 
Such a conjecture, however, would have been altogether erroneous; Mr. 
Gabriel Monkton was never so much-occupied by any thing, when sur- 
rounded by his fellow-creatures, to be unable to look about him. It 
was »Y looking about him that he had made his way upwards, from a 
very dirty little boy, sweeping an office, toa very grand-looking gen- 
tleman seated at the highest desk in it; and he was too sensible a man 
to leave off a profitable habit, merely because it had been of use 
to him; therefore, though he was now a very rich instead of a 
poor man, he still continued to find out every thing that happen 
within his reach ; and in one way or another, was pretty sure to find 
it answer. 

' It needed no ghost to tell him that Major Allen Barnaby, with his 
fall lips, and his full chest, was no American; he found that out be- 
fore he had turned his quid once, after first glancing at him. And 
having made this discovery, he watched him of course the more nat- 
rowly ; for there is a great deal more interest, and very often more 
profit too, in finding out the who, the why, and the wherefore con- 
cerning a foreigner than concerning a native. And then his laughter 











with his wife was rather of a chuckling and triumphant kind, the tone; 
of paral grated a sips on the sober ear of the nee Renney, 
suggested notions of successful trickery, or at the very least, of suc- 

cessful barter. a5, 8 she 

Now as both these branches of human industry are held by all 
genuine Yankees to belong to them, almost as a monopoly established by 
nature herself, it cannot be wondered at if Mr. Gabriel. Monkton looked 
at Major Allen Barnaby with a jealous, if not a suspicious, eye. And 
then came in full view of the ensconced chewer, the blooming Patty, 
with her jumping and_jollity, her kissing and coaxing ; and then the 
plump pocket-book, and a very advantageous side-view of the contents 
of one pocket thereof. The mind of Mr. Gabriel Monkton was both 
analytical and logical, and he never suffered these noble faculties to lie 
idle on an occasion like the present. 

He perceived that the notes thus made visible to him, were the dear, 
darling, dirty dollar-notes, as}precious to his heart as they were familiar 
to his eyes, and which spoke their birthplace and their origin in a lan- 
guage not to be mistaken. Ergo, this store of wealth was not the travel- 
ling cash of an English Niagara visiter, but must have ‘beén found, if not 
made within the limits of the glorious Union. As to its being the product 
of English bills, bank-notes, or sovereigns changed for convenience into 
American currency, that was quite out of the question; as no man in 
his senses, as the Yankee meditator well knew, would change English 
money for American, if he could help it; fand therefore the plethoric 
form of the pocket-book put the matter out of all doubt. 

“ How than did the fellow get together such an unaccountable lot of 
States paper?” (not state-papers, this change in the position of a letter 
would have rendered the question one of utter indifference to the ques 
tioner). It was a puzzle that no unaided guessing or calculating could 
solve, and therefore, delightful as were the sensations enjoyed in his 
eres retreat, his heels being thrown considerably higher than his 

d, his mouth full of tobacco, and the uninterrupted spitoon around 
him as extensive as his heart could wish, notwithstanding all this, Mr. 
Gabriel Monkton manfully resolved to sacrifice the enjoyment of it for 
- purpose of acquiring the information his intelligent mind thirsted to 
Obtain. 

With this view he continued to watch the movements of the party till 
the junior couple had left the senior one, and then letting drop first one 
leg, and then the other, and placing his light-coloured beaver on his 
head in such an angle, as gave it the chance of keeping its place during 
the act of rising, he gave a sort of frog-like spring, and found himself 
once again in the much less luxurious, but much more ordinary position 
of a human being; in plain English, he stood upright. 

The sound produced by this violent change of attitude, caused 
Major and Mrs, Allen Barnaby to start, and turn their heads towards 
09 This was lucky, for it served all the purposes of an introduc- 

on. | 
.“‘ No offence, I hope, sir,” said Mr. Gabriel Monkton, with a con- 
eer sort of nod; ‘ but I expect that I startled your lady a 


“* Not at all, sir, I assure you,” replied Mrs. Allen Barnaby, with one 
of those swimming, swinging courtesies with which she never failed to 
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Nepest, every, new..acquaintance 5.“ I am not, quite so nervous: as 


_ Fine day for. a.steam, sir,” said. the lawyer, havin ai knoy I . 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby’s, civility by a bow; for Mr. tel Mon ton, 
like the majority of his countrymen (as long at least as they 2 ppg 
their native sail), never addressed his conversation to a lady while 
was “ia of the nobler sex near, ‘ and a capital boat this, as I expect 
ou’ll allow,” fo 
mi Delightful, sir! Both, both delightful. The weather and the boat 
too are worthy of America,” returned the major, with a smile of great 
amenity. } ’ 

*‘ expect you mean the United States, sir, when you. oy Ametica ; 
for we can’t calculate that this whole quarter of the worldcan show 
such craft as this, to say nothing of the weather.” .,, , lead 

‘< Unquestionably, sir, I spoke incorrectly,” returned the. courteous 
major; ‘‘ but. the fact is, that the immense. disproportion, in point of 
importance, which the nation properly denominated the United, States 
of America, bears to the entire continent, leads, Europeans, to forget 
= the quarter of the world called America, contains. any thing 

se,”” ‘ } ‘ ; if 

_* Likely enough, sir, and in time I should not be; very, greatly surs 
prised if all the civilized portion of the world was to adopt, and take 
upon itself the appellation of United States, owning, ane and. all, 
maybe, the federal authority of our President. There,are considerable 
many indications, up and down the World, in many directions, that 
makes it look probable, we think,” said Mr. Gabriel Monkton, 

“I give you. my honour, sir,” returned the major, “ that. the, same 
idea has repeatedly struck me, and for my own part I positively, think 
it would be the salvation of mankind.. Indeed, without some measure 
of that sort, ] profess 1 don’t see how the. existence of the European 
nations isto be preserved.” : 

‘‘ Why.on this side the water we are all pretty well come to the same 
notion, that's a fact... But, you see, sir, before any thing of that kind 
could be acted upon, we sbould have a. good deal to do in, the way of 
condescending to, make. sacrifices for the general good,” returned, Mr. 
Gabriel Monkton. “There is no denying, sir,” he continued, with the 
modest air of a man acknowledging a weakness, “ there is no denying 
that it is pleasant and agreeable, ay, very pleasant and agreeable, to be 
first and foremost of all the people of the earth. But if once we 
take it into our heads to make it a main object with our government 
that they shall gather all the nations of the, world,,and. sit and. brood 
over them, as I may say, hatching them out, of their, present egg-like 
sort of imprisonment, till they all. fly. off like s0 many, freeborns, if 
once we do. this, where will our. superiority. be? . All, the, world will 
Jook then, to. share and share alike, I calculate.” [sii 

‘* How ,admirably true !” exclaimed:, Mrs,.Allen. Barnaby, clasping 
her hands, and turning her great eyes towards, the sky. ‘Is it not @ 
pleasure, major, to listen to such magnificent ideas.?”’ , 

‘SE beg your excuse, sit, I did not know your..title till yourtady 
named it,” said Mr. Gabriel Monkton. ‘In the English army, I pre- 
sume, sir ?”” al ¢ 

“Yes, sir, that is my profession, I am a major in the army, and 
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héld also an appointment on the staff, which’ T am sorry to say will ot 
permit my my Saas absent from home, It is a sad nakhmeer 
an enlightened Englishman, after once finding’ himself’ in'the't ted 
States, to feel that he shall be obliged to‘leave them again,” said the 
nikiot With sigh: Bar lo Yauadjaan ods oat 
’'*T expect it must, sir,” returned his new acquaintance. , 
~*Then you don’t calculate,” he added, after pausing foramoment . 
‘upon continuing here for the purpose of making any speculation in 
the mercantile line.” ia encabidi 

** No, sir, [ have noidea of the kind. My duty, unfortunately, calls 
me elsewhere.” ety 
**©Then you are only here to take a stare at us, I guess, like the’ rest 
of the world. Nobody, I expect, counts themselves right down Well 
educated in these days without having come a few thousand’ miles to 
look at the citizens of the United States,” observed Mr. Gabriel 
Monkton, the natural harshness of his adust countenance a good deal 
softened. “It is pretty considerable much of a compliment that ;'T 
don’t see thé way to deny it, that’s a fact. And pray, major, may IT 
ask the favour of your name ?” 

Major Allen Barnaby had meditated more than once since leaving 

New York upon the probable advantages and disadvantages of once 
more making some little alteration in his name; but not Waving fully 
decided upon the’ measure, he was now in a manner compelled to de- 
cide against it, for he instantly remembered the numerous 'p res 
Which bore labels which it would not do to contradict, and ‘he there- 
fore answered, though perhaps with some little shadow of hesitation, 

, ‘My name, sir, is Allen Barnaby. Permit me to present to you 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby.” wer, , 

~ The Yankee bowed stiffly,’s0 stiffly indeed, that my heroine, who iad 
rarely in the course of her eventful life found it so difficult to'draw 
attention to herself, soon became weary of finding ‘herself en’ tiers 
where she’ was not looked upon asa principal, and walked ‘off to a 
sofa near the stern of ‘the vessel, where two smart-looking ladies‘ were 
alteady seated, whom she flattered herself she ‘should find’ means of 
rendering more sociable than the stiff Mr. Gabriel’ Monkton. '” 


Cuar. XXXIX. 


‘Mrs, Atiew Barwasy was’ not better’ pleased at leaving the grim 


‘ 


looking Mr. Gabriel. Monkton; than he was at losing her company. He 
was not pny fond of ladies’ society at any time, and just now 
he thought the wife of his new acquaintance particularly in) the way, 
No'soonet was she fairly gone than he changed bis tone and manner 
entirely, and entered at once upon the national cross-examination, to 
which ‘all strangers are subjected, if intended to be noticed at all.’ 
“And which way, 'l wonder, may you be travelling, sir,'in order ‘to 
see the most and the best of us ?” LS FURASIG 
: ae My object at present, sir, is to see something of your magnificent 


4 


_“The lakes? Yes,’ sir, the lakes are magnificent, unaccountable, 
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ope ng it. And where might you happen to start from 

“ Why we have been a good while merely travelling about from 
place to place, in order to see every thing without allowing ourselves 
time enone to stay very long anywhere,” said the major. 

“ But where did you start from, ‘sir, this trip?” persisted the Yankee. 

“« Why positively J forget the name of the place. I have a dreadful 
head for names,” replied the Englishman. : 

“Indeed! Well, then, what was the name of the last place you 
stopped at, that you do remember.” 

“* Ob! Baltimore was the last place at which we made any consider- 
able halt. And West Point,” added the major, apparently much de- 
lighted by the sudden recollection ; ‘‘ yes, I remember, now, we passed 
a fortnight at a placecalled West Point most delightfully.” 

“Indeed ?” returned Mr. Gabriel Monkton, with rather a comical 
accent. “Then 1 expect that though you are from the old country 
you have got some relations or connexions in the new one ?” 

** No, indeed! Wehave no such advaatage,” replied the major, 
“JT am sure I wish we had; it would be delightful. But why, sir, 
should you su this likely ?” 

“ Well now, in point of fact, I can’t realize the notion of any one 
who has not got relations, either among the lads or the professors,—tI 
can’t realize, I say, any one biding at West Potat a whole fortnight, 
because every thing curious there can be seen in two or three hours,” 
observed Mr. Gabriel Monkton. 

** That is perfectly true, certainly,” returned Major Allen Barnaby 
with a goodhumoured smile; ‘* but yet, somehow or other, the place had 
an indescribable charm for us. Perhaps it might arise from its striking 
resemblance to a favourite scene with which we are familiar at home.” 

“In the way of a military college do you mean, sir, or just in point 
of location ?” demanded the persevering inquirer. 

** Both, my dear sir, both,” replied the major, readily. ‘1 have two 
nephews, whom [ perfectly adore, at our military establishment at 
Sandhurst ; and this circumstance, together with the extraordinary simi- 
larity of the scenery, produced a most remarkable effect upon us all. 
My dear wife, who is in all respects most completely a second self to 
me, was inconceivably touched by the coincidence, and this it was 
which induced us to remain there so long.” 

** And what’s the name of the great river, Major Allen Barnaby, 
what answers to our Hudson at your college? It must be pretty con- 
siderably larger, I expect, than they have set any of your rivers and 
streams down in the maps ; at least I can’t say that I have ever realized 
any tiver in England to be equal to our Hudson. What may be the 
name, sir, of that one that runs below your military establishment ?” 

“It is the Thames, sir,” replied the major, boldly, “which, though 
not perhaps quite so large just at Sandhurst as the Hudson is at West 
Point, is, nevertheless, a very noble stream, as I suppose you know.” 

“« Why, as to that, sir, every thing goes by comparison,” returned 
Mr. Gabriel Monkton; “and may I be ‘so bold as to’ ask whether you 
found the discipline at West Point as much resembling your Sandhurst 
as the location does ?” 
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“‘ [should say, sir,” returned the judicious major, “‘ that the arrange- 
ments of all kinds at West Point were incomparably superior to ours; 
‘ and though my nephews are devilish fine-looking lads, it is impossible 
not to allow: that the American young gentlemen: make altogether a 
much finer appearance. They carry themselves so admirably !” 

“‘ Likely enough, sir,” was the complacent reply. ‘‘ We mostly 
reckon that upon a fair comparison, and an honest judgment, the citi- 
zens of the United States are the finest race that Providence has, as 
yet, created upon the earth. And now, sir, may I take the freedom to 
ask which way you are going ?” 

‘Why, upon my word, sir, I am hardly able to answer you,” re- 
4p the major, with another of his frank and pleasant smiles. ‘‘ The 

act is, you see, sir, that we are travelling so wholely and solely for 
pleasure, that we took a resolution, at the very beginning, to fix upon 
nothing, but to go just here, there, and everywhere, as whim and 
fancy might dictate. You may depend upon it, sir, this is the way 
to enjoy travelling,” 


“ Well, I, don’t know, it, may perhaps to you gentry of the old — 


country, who ain’t, I expect, particular famous for knowing your owa 
minds ; but we American citizens prefer for the most part, I calculate, 
knowing when we set out to what place we are going,” returned Mr. 
Gabriel Monkton, with a queer little smile. 

‘sThen may I ask, sir, to which point of this most beautiful lake 
you may be bound,” demanded the major gaily, ‘‘ as that pees may 
assist me in coming to a decision. I should be delighted, I assure you, 
in retaining the pleasure of your society as long as possible.” 

‘The boat stops to wood, and put down, and maybe take up pas- 
sengers at,Cleveland, and it’s a place that in course, like all our towns, 
has its beauties and recommendations, but nevertheless it is not desir- 
able to stop at for long in comparison of Sandusky,” was the answer. 

“Then it is to Sandusky, sir, I presume that you purpose going 
yourself?” said the major. : 

** Yes, sir, to Sandusky,” replied the other. 

Major Allen Barnaby then politely touched his hat and walked off. 

Having marked the direction which his lady had taken when she 
walked off before him, the major, with very proper conjugal feeli 
took the same, which soon brought him ia sight of the sofa where Mrs. 
Allen Barnaby had taken refuge, and on which she still sat, together 
with the two ladies whom she had found there. The excellent hus- 
band’s amiable feelings in seeking her were immediately rewarded by 
seeing her rise from her place the moment she perceived him, and come 
forward. to take his arm. 

“ Well, I have been questioned enough, I hope, for one bout,” said 
Mrs. Allen Barnaby, as soon as they had moved out of hearing. “In 
my lifeI never met with such curious people as those two women.” |. 

‘Then I hope you have been as cautious as they were curious, my 
dear?” said the major, looking a little anxious. “I have.been under- 
going a sharp questioning also, and my answers were calculated to give 
as little information as possible. I hope and trust that yours were 
iven in the same spirit, for it would be rather suspicious if we were 
caught telling different stories.” 

“Then all we have got to hope, major, is, that your curious man, 
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atid’ my” clitidtis "Wwomed, do not beldng’ to the same patty, for a8 sure 
as the sun’s in heaven, I have answered pretty nercy a to every , 


nestion'they have asked; except you know just for setting-oneself’ off 
alittle, wns Of course every body does when they talk haat’ thar 
selves to strangers; one must blaze away a little then or never; but 
eacaptitg, NVitg to maké them think that I was a distant relation to 

royal, or something of that sort, I give you my honour that I 
have not told them a single lie.” pe Nf eae gt 

‘Then T givé you my honour, Mrs. Allen Barnaby, that you are 
considerably more of a fool than I gave you credit for, After all I 
told you at Saratoga, I do think you might have found some better. 
theme to descant upon, than the explaining at full length where we 
came from and all the rest of it,” replied her husband frowning. : 

‘I never said a single syllable about you, my dear,” replied, Mrs, 
Allen Barnaby ; “1 only talked a little of our delightfal season at. the 
Springs, and I’m sure you had nothing to do with that, not even the 
paying for it. Besides, it’s nonsense making a fuss, Donny,- what's, 
done, is done, If you had i particular lies of your own that you 
wished me to tell, you should have said so, You know perfectly well, 
my dear, that I consider it quite a matter of duty in all that sort of, 
thing, to do exactly what you desire. However, I flatter myself there 
is no hatm done, for the chances are fifty to one that your man and my, 
womien don’t belong to each other.” ~ | p 

“Don’t they?” retorted Major Allen Barnaby, in a toné much less; 
amiable than usual. ‘ Just look to the right if you please.” 

Mis. Allen Barnaby did look to the right, and thereupon certainly saw, 
reason ‘to doubt the accuracy of the opinion she had thus expressed; - 
her fifty to one would have been a losing bet, for there stood Mr. Gabriel., 
Monkton in the very closest converse with the two ladies she had just. 
quitted, evidently listening to some information they were bestowing, 
upon him with great attention; and what made this circumstance the, 
more alarming, was that the very instant she turned her head’ towards. 
them, they exchanged sinister glances, and ceased to speak, le 

‘The’ major was evidently much annoyed, but his usual excellent; 
judgment prevented his indulging himself in reproaches to his ad-. 
mirable helpmate; on the contrary, he.said to her with the same flat- 
tering air of confidence as usual, oe ha ele 

** We have certainly got into a scrape, my Barnaby, with these con-, 
founded people, and all we can do now is to get quit of them as soon, 
as tomible.’ It will be best, too, not for us to seem confabulating and , 
consulting together, so you go your way, and I’ll go mine; but re-., 
member, we must both of us carry with us eyes and ears, which may. 
be more profitably used than our tongues.” 

So saying, he walked away, leaving his penitent wife determined to 
atone for her indiscretion by keeping so sharp a look-out as might, 
enable them to guess if any disagreeable consequences were likely to., 
arise from her having given one account of their party, and her dearly , 
beloved husband another. 


These good resolutions were soon rewarded with the success they | 


deserved ; for upon her retiring to the ladies’ cabin, and turning into 
one of the little beds which occasional rough weather upon this inland 
sea rendered necessary, she speedily found herself in the most favour- 
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obs position possible for, ascertaining how much mischief, she, had 
 pearaaap ; i‘. ved if wie tua ond 21 
“On this occasion it may be observed, that the weather was peculiarly 
fine, and the: bosom of Lake Erie as calm and as unrufiied as, the 
ent é canal in St James’s Park. It was not. therefore from, any 
eeling of indisposition that my heroine thus withdrew herself, drawing 
he muslin curtains between herself and the rest,of the world, so as to 
revent any chance of her being seen ; on the contrary, she never was 
in better health, or with spirits more on the. alert to catch every, thing 
hich might come within reach of her ambushed ear. .... | 
Ere she had remained above ten minutes in the retreat thus cleverly, 
chosen, two young ladies entered the cabin together, one of whom. she. 
immediately discovered to be the youngest of the two curious fair, 
ones she had encountered on the deck. wow i? 
“Oh my! This is jam, Arethusa,” exclaimed this pretty daughter 
of an ugly father, for she was in truth no less a personage than, the 
sole heiress of. Mr. Gabriel Monkton. ‘* We shall have some, capital 
fan’ this*frolic.. Pa and ma between ’em have come right down upon. . 
a set of Englishers, who are sailing under false colours, . There, 
wever was such a man as pa, I expect, for catching out. folks. of this 
sort!” \ Pa, 
“Well! I’m sure that if I was at the top of the tree, he should just. 
have a statue for it,” replied the Laidestad Arethusa, adding with still 
greater energy, “all the English are, to my fancy, first-rate disgusting. 
Bat what is it that your pa has found out this time ?” Piaf 
“Oh my! It is just a proper Yankee bit, of cleverness, I promise 
you; but I can’t just go it all over now, ’cause I must go up again, as. 
soon as I have fixed my curls to help ma find out some more if, 
i} but I can tell you this much, that pa means to watch this, major): 
‘he calls himself, pretty close, and swears he shan’t go on shore 
without having him at his heels, And what’s to come next, I can’t 
say, but pa will take care of that; and ma says, that she calculates. 
eet our having the fun of seeing ’em marched _ off to prison. . Come 
along, Arethusa, what a slow girl you are! I have done, fixed my 
ei spit-curls and all, before you have done twiddling with your 


co Ty TOD 
‘The fair friends then departed, leaving Mrs. Allen Barnaby to me- 
ditate on what she had heard. She did meditate, and to some pur- 
pose too, for before she again squeezed her ample person through: the 
all too natrow entratice to the bed on which she reposed. herself, she 
had fully arranged the mode and the means by which she should extri-.. 
cate her husband from the inconvenience likely to arise from her. 
havitiy stated that they came from one place, while he had as_posi- 
tively declared they came from another. . 
She Knew better, however, than to make her way up to the deck by. 
the stairs leading from the ladies’ cabin, which might perchance ‘be- 
tray tather too plaiily to the young beauties, who had just taken that 
ditection, how indiscréetly they had chosen the place of their late 
conference. : prepetagint 
‘Passing through the gentlémen’s cabin, therefore, and reaching, the; 
ck at its extremity, she was presently leaning over the gallery-rail . 
4 point almost as far removed as possible from the retreat. where.she, . 
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had so cleverly lain in ambush; and here, having for some time espied 
her, the cautious major at a ventured to join her. ~ 

“« Well,” said he, taking his place close at her side, and placing 
himself in an attitude that seemed to manifest great interest in the 
breaking of the “* wavelets” against the planks of the vessel, ‘‘ well; 
have you made any discoveries, my dear 

“ Discoveries?” she repeated, ‘‘ I believe I have made discoveries, 
But never mind, Donny; don’t agitate yourself. I'lt gét™ you out 
of this scrape, as cleverly as I did from that of Big-Gang Bank.” 

She then hastily but very intelligibly recited what she had heard, 
but upon his uttering a few expletives, indicative of some slight irrita- 
tion of temper at the disagreeable turn the adventure seemed likely to 
take, she stopped him somewhat authoritatively, saying with an up- 
lifted finger and a flashing eye, P 

*“* Not another word, Major Allen Barnaby, in the way of reproach or 
complaining, or I leave you to your fate! Difficulties seem but to 
excite and expand my genius, and I feel the same happy confidence in 
my own powers, which I ever have done through every stage of my 
remarkable existence ; but in order to enable me to put this to profit, 
you must give my powers full scope, major. Ifyou will let me have 
my own way, and do exactly what I bid you, Pil hive you on shore at 
Cleveland, without letting that odious scarecrow of a man know one 
bit about it, any more than that tall chimney there.” 

“‘ Set about it then,” returned her husband, with more shirpness of 
tone than was usual with him, for he was in truth too thoroughly 
vexed at the result of her tattling communications to be at all disposed 
to encourage the vapouring style she had assumed. For one moment 
she looked at him earnestly, and seemed doubting whether she should 
resent his want of politeness and abandon him to his fate, or gene- 
rously forgive his, petulance, and again extend her helping hand to 
save him. The very wise second thought which suggested the impossi- 
bility of punishing the contumacious major alone, at once decided the 
question, and with a smile, half playful, half reproachful, she said, 

“ Come, come, Donny, no sour looks, if you please; only be grate- 
ful, and acknowledge as you have sometimes done beforé, that I 
_ your good angel, and I will take care that you shall be a free man 
still.” 

“Forgive me, my Barnaby,” said the again smiling major; “if! 

rmitted myself to doubt for a moment that my cause was a safe one, 
if you undertook its defence. But what in the world is it that you 
propose to do, my dear love? I protest to you that I think this bu- 
siness is a very awkward one.” 

“ Not a bit of it,” replied his wife, cheerily. “Pray, my dear, do 
you think you have sufficient es of mind to endure with tolerable 
Seabee? the seeing me exceedingly ill again ?” 

“That expressive word, again, reassures me, my charming Bar- 
naby; for it at once turns the threatened illness into an admirable 
jest. But do you really think, my dear, that you could put off this trick 
again, so as to get me free from this devilish steam-boat, without being 
followed by this grim Gabriel ?” ‘ 

*¢ The old trick, Donny, with the assistance of a new one Tt 
it,” she replied, “will, I think, suffice to do all we want. But 
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don’t believe it is quite a new trick either, for I remember hearing 
something very like it before; but it is not the worse for that, you 
know, if it serves our turn. And now listen, and you shall know 
what I mean to do, and what I mean you te do, You will see me 
ntly walking down the ladies’ stairs into the little cabin; 
when I get there I will wash my face, you know, Donny, just as I 
did before, and when this is done I will crawl up again, lookin 
very apt indeed. And then you must help me to the sofa, 
then I must lie down, and then you must go and bring Patty to 
me, and then I must send her a Sane one of the ladies’ smell- 
ing-bottles, and then I suppose they will come to me, when I shall 
take care to make them understand, that heavenly beautiful as 
their great big lake may be, the movement of the boat on it makes me 
very ill. In short, I shall make every body understand that I am 
determined to land at the first stopping-place, which I understand is 
called Cleveland,” 

Mrs. Allen Barnaby paused for an instant to take breath, upon 
which the major ventured to hint that he greatly doubted if the mere, 
circumstance of their landing at Cleveland, instead of Sandusky 
would suffice to distance Mr. Gabriel Monkton, if indeed he were as 
Sa erga to track him, as the language she had overheard seemed to 
indicate. 

A whole volume of laughing scorn flashed from the eyes of my he- 
roine as she listened to these words. 

“You doubt it, major, do you? And to tell you the truth, my 
dear, I doubt it too. Depend upon it, if I thought he could be so 
easily put off, I should give myself no further trouble about the matter. 
You must hear a little more first, if you please, before you venture to 
decide whether my scheme will answer or not. After having clearly given 
these ladies to understand that I mean to land at Cleveland, I shall 
declare myself unable to sit up any longer, and you and Patty must 
help me down stairs, and lay me upon the bed. Well then, imagine 
us all down there as snug as possible—of course, you know, as well as 
I do, that whenever any thing happens which takes any of the ladies’ 
husbands into the ladies’ cabin; all the other females, as they call them- 
selves, keep clear of it, as if they thought that he was a shark going 
to swallow them all up. We shall therefore have the cabin entirely to 
ourselves, and then I will dress you in my large long cloak, petticoats, 
and all that, and you shall put on my large Leghorn sun- bonnet and 
white lace veil, and Patty shall help you up to the deck exactly when 
the boat stops, which they say is just when it is getting dark. The 

and all that, you know, is paid already. Tornorino shall go 
with you, and if any questions are asked about ‘ the Major,’ Patty 
shall say that you are going on to Sandusky, because you expect some 
One to meet you there on business, and that we shall travel by land 
under the escort of the Don to join you there. Whatdo you say to 
this, major ?” | 
-** But what on earth is to become of you, my dear, if you remain 
here on board by yourself?” demanded the major, rtp 

“Don’t trouble yourself about me, my dear,” she ied, gaily. 
“‘ There’s a number of shabby-looking women on board, and I mean, as 
s00n as it gets dusk, to go up amongst them dressed quite differently from 
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what Iam now. There’s that old tartan cloak, you know, will cover 
me up completely, and I have no doubt in the world that I shall get 
out of the boat with the rest of the riff-raff, without any single soul 
taking notice of me. You know their way of always making every — 
pay at the half-way station, and that prevents any body’s being look 
after, when they step on shore.” 

“You are perfectly right, my dear Barnaby, as to that, and I do 
declare that, considering the hour for landing, and all the other cir- 
cumstances, I see no reason in the world why the plot should not suc- 
ceed. Besides, it is your invention, you know, and that gives me con- 
fidence, for every thing you do succeeds.” 

‘“* Why, I must confess,” she replied, “that I have rarely taken it 
into my head to plot and plan without succeeding. However, though 
I take credit to myself for the invention, or at any rate for the adopting 
it, you must Daca to remember, Donny, that a good deal of its suc- 
cess, must depend upon yourself. I am quite sure that this fellow 
expects somehow or other to make a good thing of catching you. 
There are a good many queer tricks, you know, practised in this 
country, of one sort or another, and I take it these Yankees are up to 
a thing or two as well as your friends at New Orleans. Perhaps he 
suspects that you have not been visiting their glorious and immortal 
institutions for nothing, and may hope that if he keeps you in sight for 
a day or two, something may turn up about you, my dear, which might 
make somebody or other very grateful to him for having looked after 
you a little.” 

‘And that’s precisely what will happen, Mrs. Allen Barnaby, as 
surely as your graceful and ever charming form hangs over this rail. 
So far you understand the circumstances of the case to perfection. 
But I do not exactly perceive how any exercise of my own peculiar 
talents upon this occasion, can in any way assist in enabling us to avoid 
the catastrophe we anticipate.” 

‘* Your own peculiar talent, Donny, may have been more necessary 
to get you into the scrape than out of it; nevertheless, my dear, I have 
sufficient confidence in your general cleverness and ability, to feel as- 
sured of your passing with more than credit, with honour, through that 
part of the business which must inevitably fall to your share,” said Mrs. 
Allen Barnaby. 

‘And pray what part of the business may that be, my dear?” de- 
manded the major. ‘If it means the walking under your garments 
* with equal grace to yourself, I must fail; the thing is impossible.” 

“ Tranquilize your spirits, my love, on that point,” returned the lady, 
with a playfully tender smile; ‘‘ nothing of the sort will be necessary. 
In about two hours it will be quite dark enough for you to walk as you 
will under my garments, without any eye being likely to perceive the 
difference. Your part of the acting must take place immediately. 
After you have left me upon the sofa with Patty listening to my groans, 

ou must assume a very unfond and unfeeling air (foreign to your 
rt, my love, of course, but absolutely necessary to your circum- 
stances), and having sought and found your agreeable new acquaint- 
ance, Mr, Gabriel Monkton, you must tell him that I am horribly sick, 
and then you must swagger a little about the horrid bore of travelling 
with women, and then you must swear that you would not miss seeing 
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the p son you are to meet at Sandusky for all the sick women in the. 
orld, but add, with some little show of softer feeling, that for all that, 
you. are not such a brute either, as to insist upon my going on; and then 
you,may. speak of the excellent qualities of Tornorino, and the perfect 
satisfaction with which you can trust me to his care, and to. that of my, 
daughter, It.is in this scene, my dear major, that you must display 

the talent for which I give you credit. When you have performed this, 

you must conclude by telling him that you must intrude into the 
adies’ cabin in order to apprize the ladies of your party that they must 
land at Cleveland without you; and then you may walk off to find us, , 
taking, care ostentatiously to proclaim as you go, your regret, at the ne- 

cessity which obliges you to take the liberty of entering that apartment, | 
and taking care also that Gabriel does not lose sight of you a moment 

sooner than is absolutely necessary. Five minutes’ retreat with Patty 

and me, will suffice for your toilet. You must make our good Torno- 

rino understand his part in our little domestic drama, and school him 

to knock at the, door of the cabin as soon as the boat reaches Cleve- _ 
land. He must give you his arm through the gentlemen’s cabin, the ” 
stairs from’ which open upon the deck close to the gangway by which 
they go ashore. I shall follow at some distance after, with a bundle 
and basket, like one of the market women; and of course you are 
none of you to take any notice of me, but depend upon it I will take 
very good careof myself, Tornorino must set about collecting all our 
luggage for landing at Cleveland, and place it near the gangway. And 
now, Mr. Major, what do you say to it? Do you feel competent to un- 
dertake your part?” 

“T think I may venture to say that I do,” he replied ; ‘‘ so now let 
us begin. Move the first, is your descending to the cabin in order to 
remove that slight and unnecessary addition to your charms, which 
fashion, my dear love, has induced you to adopt. Go, then! and rely 
upon it that I shall neither mistake the order of the subsequent scenes, 
nor forget my cue,” ' 

Perfectly satisfied with the spirit of active obedience which she 
read in her cleyer husband’s eye, she,gave him an approving nod, and 
moved off. 
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Tuat Picture-Raffles will conduce.to nourish 
Design, or cause good Colouring to flourish, 
Admits of logic chopping and wise sawing, 
But surely Lotteries encourage Drawing ! 
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THE SNOW-STORM. 


Mine be the heart whose loyal feelings flow 

For the proud monarch of the crown of snow ; 
Whose icy diamonds, sparkling i in tie light, 
Elude the grasp, while dazaling still, the sight ; 
Whose stoic bosom hides earth's brightest things, 
The glorious Father of three mighty kings! | 
*Tis by his touch this gloom around is spread, 


The trees are leafless, and the herbage dead ; 
Palsied the air, where but few days agone, 


The summer birds warbled in richest tone ; 
The sneaking bat, ne’er yet by man admired, 
In secret nook is sulkily retired ; : | 
And frowning skies with clouds portentons black, 

Seem ready on our sloping hills to crack, , 
Rivalling een the fiercest wrath of Heaven, 
When, by the deluge, faithless man was driven 


' 


In his despair, to highest rock and mount, 

Impotent still ’gainst the great rushing fount, 

And as they roll, noiselessly gathering strength, 
Triumphantly on us to fall at length. 

So! even now they burst! .ho fearful crash, 

No thunderous tones, or vivid lightning’s flash, 

From mountain-top, through mountain-valley wending 
In myriads of small silvery stars descending. 

Fiercely and wildly the dread hurricanes blow, 

To heap the lurking precipice with snow. 

Wo to the mountaineer who seeks to gain 

The home that lies beyond that trackless plain ! 

Wo to the vagrant woman on whose breast 

An infant liés iti hungry feverish rest ! 

The fur-clad Laplander, and swift reindeer 

Experience not this agony of fear, 












The Sndro-storm..” 
Nor tremble at the coming night of gloom, 

That brings to some a shroud, and some a tomb. 
_ Where, in some hollow, which on sumer day 
Had tempted him to active feats of’ play, 

The boy now struggles ’gainst a phantom wall, 
Suddenly rising, deeper still to fall. 

Gnawing at last the element of death, 

In which with stiffen'd limbs he yields his breath ! 
At last the moon is up, and her soft eye, 
Dispersing all the darkness from the sky, 

Looks on the earth, like sorrowing mother mild, 
On all she loves—a fair but shrouded child. 
Rapidly glides away the stormy night, 

And breaks the dawn with bright and snowy light. 
The range of hills, the humblest little heath, 

All form one gorgeous, gem-bespangled wreath ; 
While here and there, a few reflecting rooks 

* Are early met with calculating looks ; 

And busy urchins, shivering and blue, 

Make ready for a glorious Waterloo. 

All, with the budding of a British heart, 

All would be Wellington—none Bonaparte ; 
And to a man they pelt the murderous balls 

Till one by one each valiant hero falls. 

Even the sun peeps out as blithe and gay, 

As smiles a bridegroom on his bridal day ! 
Awake ye slumberers! wake and feast your-eyes 
On earth’s enchantment, ere her beauty dies ! 
For, as the call of Heav’n to suffering heart, 
That sun's bright beam shall bid the snow depart ; 
While, as it vanishes, a whispering breath 


Shall murmuring say, “ All things are thine, O death” 


VIRGINIA. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF LADY HESTER STANHOPE.* 


Lady Hester Stanhope to Lieut.-General Oakes. 


Hamma, March 15th, 1813. 
My dear General, 7 . 

Just as I was about to despatch the letters which accompany this, 
a report of the plague being in different towns in Syria, decided us to 
send expressly to ascertain the fact, which is exactly this, that it is 
spread all along the coast from Alexandria to Tripoli; Latihia is the 
only port which is free from it at this moment, and it is making its way 
towards Damascus into the interior. Aleppo» Antioch, and this place 
are free from it I believe, and though travelling may not be reckoned 
very safe, yet this town would be one of the worst places to remain 
at, as the houses are very bad, and no conveniences to be shut up. 
We therefore mean to take our chance and after having been to 
Palmyra proceed into Upper Syria. This letter will be despatched 
after the cavalcade has left the town. I have so often talked of setting 
off that I must be actually mounted before I tell you soagain. Th 
Arab chief is now upon his road, and I expect him here'in three days. 

Respecting the plague, I feel no personal apprehension, but it is an 
anxious moment as I am not alone. The desert has again been all 
confusion, but at this moment things are pretty quiet. I have great 
confidence in the Arab chief; the pacha sent an express for him 
almost at the same moment when mine arrived, and his answer was, 
«The Queen must be served first.” 

Mahanna waits my orders, just as Lord Paget with his cavalry would 
do yours were you to command a great army. Upon receiving them 
he was to dispose of the different tribes under his command, in the 
way he thought most advantageous in case of an enemy; that is to 
say, not to leave a space in a straight line of more than a few hours 
without tents. This settled, he was to set off and repair here with my 
second messenger. 

The weather now is delightful, but I have suffered much from the 
cold this winter; it has been so severe as to have killed the camels 
and cattle which are not used to it, and for thirty years such weather 
was never known in this country. 

As my bag of letters must pass through places where the plague is, 
I have taken this precaution to put the letters in three bags; one 
sealed, the other two only tied—the two outer ones are of horsehair— 
the best preservative against infection. The first bag will be taken off 
before put on board a ship, the second at the water’s side before your 
servant: Ihave put up tobacco and scents with the letters; so pre- 

ared and guarded no harm can happen to them I hope. _ I firmly 
lieve, myself, that you may take any thing out of a man’s hand, who 
has the plague, if your hand is rubbed with camphor, or is wet with 
vinegar, I shall not send any more great packets for some time after 
this, only a little letter to you after my return from Palmyra, and if 





* Continued from p. 241. 
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u will send one line to Ebrington, he will be able to answer all 
uestions about my safety. Might I also request you to send James’s 
letter to Sir T. Graham, unless Colonel Andérson should by chance 
know where J. is to be found for certain. 

Should Lord Dumfries be come out I should by all means advise 
him not to come at all into this quarter of the world: to come to be 
shut up is useless, and to run a risk when it can be avoided is rash, I 
think.. We are here and have no means of getting away, so we must 
make the best of it. All the Greek ships they say are infected; no 
frigates come to the coast, and it would not be prudent for them to 
come now. After the great heat in August, the plague generally sub- 
sides for a short time, and sometimes altogether. In October, the 
weather is very good, steady winds, and few calms. If an English 
ship could run up then, so much the better. Latihia is the best port 
to come to. 

March 19th.—To-morrow, my dear general, I mount my horse 
with seventy Arabs, and am off for Palmyra at last. I am so hurried - 
Icannot write all I wish, but the Sir D. Dundas of Syria I have 
made a conquest of, and he insisted upon speaking to the Arab chief, 
and said he would cut off all their heads if they did not bring me back 
safe. I owe much to the kindness of this old fellow, who since I have 
resided here has thought of nothing but how he could serve me. He 
tells me every day I must never leave off my Turkish clothes. 

Ihave heard a few days ago from Captain Hope, he expects to 
come out again to the Mediterranean, and wishes to fetch me away 
from Syria if he can. His letter pray enclose to Admiral Hope at the 
Admiralty, unless you should have heard Hope has sailed : then send 
it to the fleet with Sir Sidney’s letter. God bless you, my dear 

eneral ; I hope on my return from the seat of my empire to find 


tters from England. 
Yours most sincerely, 


H. L. S. 


Lady Hester Stanhope to Lieut.-General Oakes. 


Latihia, July 15th, 1813. 
My dear General, 

The plague is all over Syria (Aleppo excepted); here, thank God, 
it has been slight, and is upon the decline, as is the case everywhere 
where it has been for some time, besides they pretend that heat de- 
stroys it, which I do not believe, for it raged with great violence last 
year at Constantinople in very hot weather. I only heard about a 
fortnight ago that it had broken out at Malta: what I have felt for 
your health from that moment I cannot express; as I fear it is not in 
a state to bear increased fatigue and mental anxiety. 

You must have too much to think of just now, for me to trouble © 
you with the account of our journey into the desert, which is consi- 
dered as the most extraordinary ever made in this country. All those 
who know the Arabs only wonder we ever returned safe, We saw 
many very curious sights, and were much aie er with the magni- 
ficent ruins of Palmyra. Bruce wrote you one line from Hamma, the 
very day, 1 think, of our arrival there; for a report had been spread at 
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Aleppo and Damascus that we had been all cut to pieces, and we 
feared some scribbler might have sent it to his correspondent at Malta. 
The immense number of letters, or rather voyages and travels I sent 
from Damascus, are, I think, but too probably lost in the packet the 3d 
of April last ; though sent from Damascus in October they never were 
delivered to you, I find, till the end of January. This was all a job, a 
trick to get introduced to you; they were kept at Malta till a certain 
merchant arrived, to whom they had been enclosed without my per- 
mission ; they were directed to you in Italian and Arab, and ought to 
have been forwarded direct from the hands I put them into. 
Any letters you may receive from this time send, if you please, to 
Smyrna, for we shall get away from hence, as soon as we can get a 
, either in a ship of war, or in a ship of the country, when 
no longer infected by the plague; but they are not safe just now, nor 
is this good weather up here, the heat is so great at sea, and there are 
frequent calms. Hope suffered.much. last. year at this.season: Octo- 
ber is the best month to leave this coast after the equinoctial winds 
are over. To expecta frigate upon. this coast till the plague is quite. 
gone is out of the question, and to pop into a nasty infected ship 
would be folly. As far as country and a good house goes, we are 
bi’ comfortable; as well off now as ill off last winter. 
ear general, I will not take up more of your time, but pray to 
a to protect you and get you well through-all your difficulties. 
ieu ! 
Believe me ever, 
With the greatest respect and gratitude, 
Yours most sincerely, 
H, L. Stannore. 


T enclose a letter (a fat. one) for Mr. North, though I know. not 
where to find him. His great civility to me I am convinced comes from 
the fear of my making fun of him, which I constantly do; besides, I 
rival him with all the Turks. He tried, in vain, to get to Palmyra, 
and said it was impossible. He pretends to know “Arabic; so I have 
enclosed him a paper given me by the Arabs, acknowledging my 
power over them, and expressing their friendship for me, &c. &c., 


we two words of this will he be able to read unless his master is with 
im. . 


Lady Hester Stanhope to Lieut.- General Oakes. 


Jaffa, 
April 25th, 1815. 
My dear General, 

You must not think that I am ungrateful, or that the interest I felt 
im your concerns is in the least diminished, although I am less anxious 
about you, knowing you to be in the midst of friends who love you. I 
received your kind letter written at different periods, and partly upon 
_ Bo to England last October, just as I was about to leave 

ount Lebanon for Balbeck. I returned to my convent the end of 
ne made a long tour. Upon the very night of my arrival 
there the great person (mentioned in the enclosed paper) paid me ® 
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visit, indeed took up his abode in my comfortable mansion for some 
time. Then I proceeded to ‘Acre to pay my respects to the Pacha, 
and my guest from the Porte accompanied me to Ascalon. Therefore: 
you see, that from last October I have never had a quiet moment I 
could call my own ; and besides, occasions either by sea or land are 
scarce and unsafé in the winter season, and intending to send a person 
to England when all my business was over, I have deferred answering 
most of my letters to send them by this conveyance. — gr 

Ihave at last decided upon sending for James to take me away 
from this country, for I know so little of the state of the continen 
and feel in my own mind so doubtful of its bere | quiet, or if i 
does, that I shall like it as formerly, that before I break up a comfort- 
ablé éstablishment ‘to form another at random, I Wish to have th 

ion of one who knows my taste, and whom 1 can depend upon. Z 

hope'T shall réceive ‘volumes from you by the bearer, and that you wi 
find your wine good. They only keepit here from one year to another, 
and therefore no old wine of this sort can be procured; but what | 
I'send is of the best quality, as it was procured by an order from the 
Emir Bechir (the Prince of the Druses). 
I fear B, will turn out idle though it is his ambition to be great, and 
I Jament that his father changes his plans about him every day, and 
wishing “him to ‘be’évery thing, is the sure means of making ‘him turn 
out nothing at last. I mention this to yoo, my dear general, that 
should B. hereafter have the happiness of living’ a good deal it, our 
society, you may recommend to him a steady line of conduct, and not 
to put himsélf too forward in the world before he is fit for’it. This 
was a maxim dear Mr. Pitt always preached to me, and was one of the 
last instructions he gave me about my brothers, and which I have 
Most strictly adhered to. . James has risen gradually, and by his own 
merits, and is now, thank God, in a situation which it has been the am- 
bition of us both, for many years, that he should some day or other be 
thought worthy to fill. 

James loves the duke as I do, and would be ever ready to serve him 
with his life. The duke is all kindness to him (as he is to whi: body 
about him), and when I know James to be perfectly happy, I am so 
very thankful to Heaven for having heard my prayers respecting him, 
that I hardly think of myself. What I have suffered is gone by; what 
I may still have to suffer in this world, God ‘knows best; let it be 
what it will, may I only be resigned to my fate, and to his pleasure. 
The Turks give me every day one proof of their superiority over 
Christians,—their submission to the will of Providence. 

It is with no small pleasure that I congratulate you, my dear 
general, upon your own situation, which appears to be just calculated 
for you. Tt is another proof of the duke’s kindness to those he pro- 
fesses a friendship for, as well as a just tribute to merit, which by him 
is seldom overlooked. I speak what I feel, when I say that, with a 
crown upon his head, he would be another Henry IV. I hope before 


you receive this, that I shall hear of you, either from yourself or some 
one else ; I am anxious to know about your health, which I hope now 
thm aga 
henever Lord S—— returns to England, I hope you will’ be kind 
him. Poorman, he only gets out of one scrape to get into another. 


is 
to 
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The longer I know that man, the higher I think of the qualities, of his 
heart, and the more I regret that those of his head do not equal that 
Seeling which will be his ruin. Yet he does not want sense in many 
things, far from it; and I still think if he marries some pleasing, sen- 
sible girl, he may become a very respectable character. If not, he will 
be surely duped by some designing woman or other, and his character, 
as well as his fortune, will be gone in a few years. 

If Lord Mulgrave ever mentions me, pray remember me kindly -to 
him ; for I really believe he had a friendship for Mr. Pitt, though art- 
ful Canning formerly used to take great pains to make me believe it 
was allaffected; but since he has turned out himself a perfect political 
cameleon one may be permitted to mistrust a few of his opinions. How 
unhappy it makes me to hear that the dear Duke of is over 
head and ears in debt. With such a fine family just coming into the 
world, it must hurt. him very much, not to be in a situation to give them 
all those advantages which they are born to. 

General Maitland is very civil to me in his way, but his way is not 
yours. I am not now all anxiety to see or hear what every body says 
who comes from Malta; though I understand you are much regretted. 
I have not heard for some time from Colonel Missett, who really must 
have been, when in good health, a very charming man, for he is vastly 
interesting as he is; so upright, so like a gentleman in thought, word, 
and deed. Of Anderson, I know nothing; for some months he has 
not writtentome. The Pacha of Acre and all the leading people in 
this country continue to be vastly kind to me, even more so than before, 


if possible, and I am upon the whole as comfortable as a hermit 
can be. 





Believe me, 
My dear General, 
Yours sincerely and affectionately, 
H. L, S. 


This Enclosure was found in Letter of April 25, 1815. 


(cory.) 
April 25, 1815. 


A curious document, once in the hands of the church, fell by ac- 
cident into mine. It was an indication to considerable treasures ‘in 
Palestine. Having made this known to the Porte, a confidential per- 
son belonging to the Sultan’s household, was sent from Constantinople 
to investigate this business. I proceeded with him to Ascalon; and 
the mosque in which the treasure was said to be hid, was no longer 
standing. One wall only remained of the magnificent structure which 
had been mosque, church, and temple, at different periods. After 
having traced out the south, west, and north foundation walls, and dug 
for several days within them, we came to the underground fabric we 
were looking for. But alas! it had been rifled! It was, as nearly as 
one could calculate, capable of containing three millions of pieces of 
gold, the sum mentioned in the document. When excavating this 
once magnificent building (for such it must have been by the number 
of fine columns and fine pavement we found underground), we disco- 
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vered a superb colossal statue without a head, which must have’ be- 
longed to the heathens. It was eighteen feet underground. Knowing 
how much it would be prized by English travellers,-I ordered it to ‘be 
broken ina thousand pieces; that malicious people might not say I 
came to look for statues for my countrymen, and not for treasures for 
the Porte. The business has taken up a good deal of my time for these 
three weeks past. 

I have had a thousand honours paid me, which it is not worth while 
to enter upon. The authenticity of. the paper I do not doubt. But 
so many centuries have elapsed since the Christians hid treasures there, 
that it is not very surprising that it should have been removed. But 
had it escaped observation in the same way that the statue did the eyes 
ofthe Turk, when the spot was converted into a mosque, it would have 
been a fine thing for the Turkish government. 





As I shall be tired of writing over the same story to every one I cor- 
respond with, I have desired one of my people to copy this short ac- 
count to enclose in my letters. 

Hester Lucy Srannore. 


April, 1815. 


Lady Hester Stanhope to Lieut.-General Oakes. 


Convent of Mar Elias, 
Mount Lebanon, June 25th, 1615. 


My dear General, 

I am very happy to be able to add a little P.S. to my long letter, to 
tell you that I have received your little volume finished at Bath. How 
kind it is of you to devote so much of your time to me when so hur- 
ried! It gives me great pleasure to find that your health has been able, 
at any rate, to withstand the great fatigue and worry of those extrava- 
gant gaieties, of which we Turks. have no idea. Finding yourself so 
much better when travelling,.should induce you, I think, to make a 
tour in the spring and summer, and to get out of the way of great 
dinners. To live like a Turk for a time, and to take plenty of exercise 
without heating yourself, and to live a great deal in the open air, would, 
I think, do you more good than medicine—at least it would but be 
fair to give it atrial. 

Isend you by Georgio, a Greek in my service, some tigers’ skins ; 
for I think I recollect that you liked them. Here the covering of a 
horse reaches to his tail, and the tigers’ skins look very well when made 
up with crimson ; but silver and gold quite spoils their effect, I think. 
Georgio will explain (should you like it) the fashion of Syria, for you 
to improve upon it. You will find the boy not stupid, but he is not 
all he ought to be, though honest in money matters. Don’t spoil him, 
pray, or take his humble manner for humility ; for he is at bottom conceit 
itself; but he may amuse you, and I should like to hear an account 
of your looks from some one who had seen you lately. Georgio is to 
be found ata Mr. Rice’s (a searcher in the customs), who lives <in 
Surrey-square, Kent-road; or if James is in town, he would send 
Georgio to you, if you should wish to see him. 
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Your wine goes with him to Malta; from thence it must be sent as 
itean. Ali I have sent to England is consigned to this Mr. Rice, as 
I know he will see no tricks ‘are played with it. Thefe are of two 
sorts for you, one sweet, the other less so. This is more Bruce’s pre- 
sent than mine; for he was so anxious to procure you somé; and did 
give a large order for wine, which was put by, but sold becatise not 
transported directly, which the plague would not allow of. My wine 
has, alas! been sold twice, though I ‘paid half its value before the 

were ripe. You cannot, in any possible way, procure any above 
a year old, for the peasants want their jars, and still more the settling 
of the wine to make a sort of bad wine of, with commoner grapes, 
which they quash up together, and sell to the mountaineers for their 
own.use. I send you also a box of soap like what is used by the 
sultan’s women. 

Believe me, dear General, 
Yours, most sincerely and affectionately, 
H. L. StanHope. 

If ever you see Sir David Dundas, pray remember me kindly to him. 
Tell‘him I am the Sir Pivot of the east. I never forget, however, 
that I owe not a little of my military fame to having borne the name of 
his. aide-de-camp when he commanded in Kent. Many people do not 
like him because he did not make a good commander-in-chief. TI like 
him the detter for it. There is but one sun, one moon, and one com- 
mander-in-chief; we want no more! 

Should you ever want a good housekeeper and excellent cook keep 
your eye upon a woman of the name of Norman, who once lived with 
me, and now lives with Lady Augusta Leith. She is every thing you 
eould possibly wish, but a little cross now and then with servants. 
Perhaps Mrs. Norman is as good a cook as Mr, Greenwood. She was 
an — of the Grand Simvad, the late Duke of Portland’s famous 
Cook. 


Lady Hester Stanhope to Lieut.-General Oakes. 


Mount Lebanon, January 5th, 1817. 
My dearest General, 

I was so happy at receiving your letter by Georgio, for it was so 
long since I had heard from you, and never ceased to feel anxious about 
pene health, as well as about all which interests you. This letter will 

given you by Doctor Meryon. He will have so much to tell you 
about me, and his travels in these parts, that I shall not allude to either 
one or the other subject. 

As for that levity and inconsequence with which you reproach some 
of our young men, it is much to be lamented. Real wildness can 
scarcely be deemed a fault in youth, and most particularly in those who 
have no sort of restraint put upon their actions ; bat neglect, trifling 
conduct, saying more than a person means, is quite another thing, and 
very contemptible in my opinion, which may be a severe one; but if all 
these things are looked over and tolerated in young men who ought to 


set an example in society, what will the world come to at last ! 

Aware of the high estimation in whith one ought to hold those men, 
who like yourself unite the polish of le beau monde with all the frank- 
ness and firmness of character which belongs to a true soldier, you 
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must forgive me if I lecture you a little about your health, and entreat 
not to attend 'to business when unwell, as fatigue at that time may 

of serious consequence. I have a friend‘in’ this country, a great 
Turk, whose disposition and habits of life ere not al unlike 
yours, as well as:his constitution. - He is ‘many years , but yet 
very strong, and is never ill except when affected by the samie sort of 
giddiness in his head you complain of, for which he has taken various 
remedies without success. Last year I told 'the doctor that I: had some 
suspicions that flymg gout might occasion this affection in ‘his head, ‘as 
J once recollect his having complained of a slight pain in his great 
toe; : but as-the gout is almost un n in the East it is never thought 
about. The doctor ordered him to be bled, and to have a blister between 
his shoulders, which completely relieved his head, after his digestion 
was set right with a few calomel pills. Since that time he has had no 
retutn.of his disorder. | 

He gave this year twenty-nine horses to the new Pacha of Damascus, 
my friend at Constantinople, when he went out to meet him upon ‘his 
road to that town. ‘in 

I should by no means wish you to put yourself into Dr. M.’s hands 
without other medical advice ; but yet he might be in some little de- 
gree useful to you perhaps, in stating how many strong men in this 
country live upon very: little meat, how well they: are, what exercise 
they take, and how much their appearance is that of health. 
- I wish you could constantly drink the ‘pure wine of all sorts to be 
found here ; that which I sent to England for my friends (eleven casks) 
was spoilt for the want of good barréls.’ The vino d’Oro has often 
been sent to Paris, and has arrived in a perfect state, but it travelled in 
damazans, packed in cases. The glass of those now sent to this market 
is so thin that they break with the least jar; therefore ‘it is in vain to 
attempt to send more wine to England. Georgio was to bring me 
English porter casks, but he very stupidly has brought such very large 
ones that no mule’can carry them when full, or camel ‘carry two, which 
is necessary fora charge. . 

I am happy to hear that ty old friend, Sir David, is well; pray 
always mention me to him when you have an opportunity, for I have a 
great respect for him, and am convinced that his unpopularity and 
singular conduct at’one moment, was a finesse, for which we ought all 
to'thank him. | 

Adieu, my dear general; pray let me have the pleasure of hearing 
from you when: you have nothing better to do, and believe me most 


sincerely yours, 
H. L. 8. 


P.S.—I was just going to forget. what is of some importance to a 
very worthy family, and knowing your kind heart, I take the liberty of 
charging you to say a good word to Graham Moore for an old purser 
of Sir A. Hood’s, who was once extremely well off, and married a 
sister of Mr. John Barker’s, our consul at Aleppo, and brought up, I 
think, five brothers of his. Mr. R was ruined about two years 
ago, and has retired into Wales with his wife, and is now living upon 
scarcely any thing. Should any thing occur which might enable G. 
Moore to serve him in a dock-yard, or something of the kind, it would 
be doing a very good action, and besides a proper one in every respect, 
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as Mr, R———— is a man of excellent character, and it is also’ right 
that a consul-general, the only respectable English representative in 
Syria should be supposed to have sufficient influence at home to get 
so small a favour granted—small, as relates to his situation, but a great 
favour granted me should G. Moore take this into consideration, and 
do what he can to be useful to these worthy people. The doctor can 
tell you more about them, and also how much Mr. Barker merits to be 
thought well of in this part of the world. I beg you will accompany 
the request I make G, Moore with my most kind remembrance. If 
Dr. M. could get a sight of James Moore’s son, who was the general’s 
be I should like it vastly; but as I have no partiality for his 
ather, I do not wish the doctor to become intimate with him. 

Once more adieu, my dear general, and may every good attend 


ou. 
y H. LS. 





MUSIC FOR THE MILLION, 


The general so likes your music that he desires you, of all love, to make no more 
noise with it.—OTHELLO. 
How sour sweet music is ! 
Ricuarp II. 


—— The isle is full of noises. 
Sometimes a thousand twangling instruments 
Will hum about my ears, and sometimes voices. 
TEMPEST. 


Or all the crotchets of the days we live in, the wildest certainly is 
the idea of the popular concert, or grand national oratorio, implied in 
the project of music or singing for ‘‘ the million.” Duets, quartettes, 
quintettes, are all tolerable enough ; but who can endure the notion of 
a millionette ? 

We never understood, till now, the full force of the expression, 
‘‘ the burden of a song.” It will be a heavy day for us when the mil- 
lions begin to exercise their vocal powers; such chanting will not be 
enchanting, and we should unquestionably put a bar to it, were we of 
sufficient note todo so. We receive the proposal with the reverse of 
glee, and had we a stave, we should cordially bestow a sound applica- 
tion of it upon the author, could we but catch him. When measures 
ought to be taken to prevent the concert of the rabble, it is most pro- 
voking to see efforts deliberately made to bring them into unison. It 
is evident that universal suffrage will be carried, when every man has a 
voice in the commonwealth, and the next step assuredly will be vote 
by—dallad/ In vain has Shakspeare warned us against 


—— the blunt monster with uncounted heads, 
The still discordant wavering multitude, 


we are on the point of having what is a great deal worse—a quaver- 
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ing multitude ; and the originators of this frantic scheme have already 
established their Norma-l schools.  ' : 

Henceforward the working-classes will be opera-tives with a venge- 
ance ; there will be a terrible propriety in asking them for their ‘‘ sweet 
voices.” The-value of election promises, however, will be much the 
same as heretofore, for they have never been estimated at more than— 
a song. 

Should this musical movement succeed, we never expect to have a 
moment’s quiet except during a national cold, or an universal influ- 
enza. We shall wish with Caligula that the millions had but one 
throat, and that throat a sore one. Peace, alas, has brought “ piping 
times” along with her, and we only trust the country will be equal to 
this new strain upon its powers of endurance, for assuredly we shall 
not have our music for nothing, like Stephano in the ‘‘ Tempest,” 
‘¢ This shall prove a brave kingdom to me, where I shall have my music 
for nothing.” The inhabitants of these isles get nothing for nothing, 
not even their music; they will infallibly have to pay through the nose 
for the torments inflicted on them through the ear. It will costa 
handsome round sum to manufacture some twenty millions of Pastas 
and Tamburinis. The speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on 
the financial part of the scheme will be a curiosity. 

The humanity of Herr Hullah’s project is extremely questionable ; 
the best song for the poor would surely be a ‘‘ song of sixpence,” and 
could we only give them the “ four-and-twenty blackbirds” into: the 
bargain, it would assist them to a Christmas pie, which is a more sub- 
stantial, if not a sweeter dish than a Christmas carol. The blackbird, 
to be sure, is not exactly the bird one would select for a poor man’s 
pie. A plainer bird, who instead of singing the moment the pie is 
opened would confine himself strictly to his gastronomic functions, 
would answer the purpose much better, and the blackbird should re- 
tain his distinction as ‘‘ a dainty dish to set before a king,” who has 
seldom so keen an’ appetite as his hard-worked subjects, But our 
fanatici per la musica act upon the principle that neither kings nor 
subjects have any sense but the mere animal sense of hearing... No 
more sympathy have they with the legitimate cravings of the. stomach 
than the jacobin lecturer had with the needy knife-grinder,. They 
forget that our bakers will give more bread for one copper farthing, nay 
for one of the new half-farthings, than for one million of silver sounds, 
a they even of Rubini’s coinage, or to issue from the mint of 

isi, 

We can imagine a musical dietary for John-Bull. For breakfast an 
air of Mozart instead of a slice of bacon, with a cavatina for a cup of 
coffee, and a bravura in place of the old-fashioned custom of bread 
and butter. Luncheon might consist of that excellent substitute for a 
round‘of beef—a rondo of Beethoven, with the musical glasses to repre- 
sent tankards of London stout. For dinner, we would serve him up an 
oratorio whole, as our sensual ancestors used to serve a sheep or an ox ; 
the labours of the pastrycook might be replaced by the art of Pasta, 
and a bacchanalian song or two fill the office formerly discharged by 
Bacchus himself. Then, as we should be sorry to send our dear coun- 
trymen supperless to bed, how could the day’s feasting be better con- 
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cluded than by a hot opera, or that melodious dish, the “‘bones and 

tongs,” which Bottom was so fond of, and the ingenuous youth of 

Fleet-market delight in to this day. For the summer season, in place 

of a hot opera we would recommend a cold serenade, after which. our 

bon-vivant might reckon upon as easy a digestion, and slumbers.as 

en light,” as we learn from Milton that our first parents enjoyed in 
aradise. 

Without disparaging the ‘*Corn-Law Rhymes,”..we are humbly of 
opinion that a peck of wheat is fairly worth a bushel of them. Music 
at dinner is agreeable enough, but music. instead of dinner .is a 
wretched entertainment, were it even the music of the :spheres, which, 
by the by, is the least objectionable of any for a reason, too. obvious to 
be stated.* Hunger was never harmonious, and never will be to the 
end of time, although Milton is so pleasant as to recommend a song as 
an anodyne for the pangs of fasting— 

And over against eating cares 
Lap me in soft Lydian airs. 

The tones of a famishing people are more likely to be Wolf Tones 
than those of nightingales, National airs, under such distressing cir- 
cumstances, are wont to prove squalls; the millions are apt to get up 
‘the Storm,” while their rulers sing ‘‘ Cease, rude Boreas,” to little 
purpose. The chromatic scale is perhaps designed to be a set-off 
against the sliding scale; but we do. not see why we should be at 
liberty to import the crotchets of the Germans, and prohibited to buy 
their corn. 

The agriculturists are vigilant enough to protect ears of wheat, but 
in these times the human ear stands in need of protection a great deal 
more. Imagine a million of Scotchmen singing 


The corn rigs are bonny, oh,— 
or the same nice little chorus of English farmers screaming, 
The wind that shakes the barley. 


As there may be too many cooks to a soup, so there may be too many 
choristers to a choir, Because there is safety in a multitude of coun- 
sellors it does not logically follow that there must be melody ina mob 
of singers. Let who will cry “encore” to a squalling kingdom, we 
shall never countenance so crying a grievance; nor, imitate,Qrsino in 
exclaiming, ‘that strain again!” although for the ‘dying fall,” we 
shall pray very devoutly. ! 

Our national reputation was never in danger until now, when our 
gallant countrymen, who never shook in hattle, are} to be actually 
taught to shake in time of profound peace. The transition from brave 





* The reason alluded to is beautifully stated by Shakapeare in a familiar passage: 
There's not the smallest orb which thou beholdest 


But in his motion like an 

Still to the’ cherubim : 
Such is in souls ; 

But whilst vesture of decay 


Doth grossly close it yn, we cannot hear it. 
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to semi-breve may be “‘ most musical,” but it is at the same time 
« most melancholy.”” The cliffs that made Albion so glorious were not 
treble cliffs, nor can a country filled with bravoes and bahd-itti expect 
to continue mistress of the world. The keys. of empire will be ex- 
changed for the keys of a.piano, and Britannia will be degraded into 
the Prima Donna of the terrestrial bawl. Those who are instramental 
in bringing about.this vocal revolution will have much to answer for. 
Like all revolutionists, too, they are little aware of the lengths to which 
their rash innovations will assuredly carry them. The million will not 
long be content without an orchestra to accompany their strains ; 

and catches will lead.to fiddles and bassoons ; the Sirens will iufi 
introduce the Harpies! We shall then be doomed to witness some 
tremendous popular, organ-ization, and our national existence will ter- 
minate like an overture, in acrashof music. 

Perhaps there is even a still deeper abyss yawning for our unhappy 
country. The connexion between music and dancing is ancient 
indissoluble. In Lydia, we are informed by classic writers, there were 
certain islands in a certain lake, which, at the sound of music, inva- 
riably began to dance! Is there no fear of the British isles adopting 
these ‘‘ Lydian measures,” and taking a “‘ fling” across the floor of the 
Atlantic, or perhaps into the Chinese seas, to ‘‘ set” their new partner, 
the pretty little island of Hong Kong? Heaven only knows how soon, 
in these capering times, we may find ourselves the vis-a-vis of Miss 
Madagascar, or lending off with Madame Barbadoes. Ireland will 
probably dance her own national jig, as she is in the habit of taking her 
own steps, and rarely approves of our measures. At ary rate, we shall 
both deserve to be numbered with the Silly ‘Isles, and the state will 
probably reed before the ball is over. Let our rulers ponder this well 
before it is too'late. “ C'est le premier pas Gut coute /” 

All the arguments we have heard for teaching the British empire to 
sing, appear frivolous in the extreme. It is sometimes contended 
that, because the bee, which is such a model of industry, hums while 
engaged in the ‘manufacture of wax and honey, human artificers and 
tradesmen ought todo likewise! Now admitting this to be a precedent 
in point, it would only apply to three trades, confectioners, comb- 
makers, and wax-chandlers; but we go further and say, non constat 
that the bee would not make more honey if it were to make less har- 
mony, a view confirméd by the apparent etymology of the latter word, 
which is guast hatm-hohey. To this we know it may be replied, that 
melody is derivable from the Latin mel, showing that the humming of 
the bee was anciently considered favourable to the sweet manufacture. 
There is, however, a wide difference between hdmming a tune and sing- 
ing a song; and besides, the bee’ riever hums tunes at all, so that 
“singing for the million” cannot be‘supported by the instance of the 
hive-ites. Indeed, the drone would be an example more in point, for 
the drone is much noisier than the working-bee,, and the perfect type 
of a worthless warbler. ' 

Let the millions be taught the virtues of the bee, with all our heart; 
but we protest against teaching them the single vice that the little in- 
sect is guilty of. A humming cup of ale is a good old English instita- 
tion ; but there cannot be conceived a grosser ante than a humming 
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nation. We promise Mr. Hullah’s bees that we shall keep cells for 

them at St. Luke’s, where they shall sing their sadiiyle’ without 

deafening all England. : 
Another se. kare is derived from the harmonious propensities of the 


al 


ancient Greeks; now though it may be wise to do at Rome what /Ro- 
mans do, it by no means follows that we ought to do in England what 
the Greeks did. The practice of the pagan world is a pretty example 
to hold up to Christendom.’ The reasoning is worthy of Martinus 
Scriblerus, or the classic doctor in ‘‘ Peregrine Pickle.” The name of 
Christendom ought to be changed to Tweedledum, if we decide upon 
resolving ourselves into a nation of fiddlers and ballad-singers, because 
every gamin of the streets of Athens was taught to troll a catch before 
he had learned his catechism, or knew Jupiter from a Hamadryad. 
Besides, the example of the Athenians is neutralized by that of the 
stupid Thebans and asinine Arcadians, who were just as inveterate 
songsters as their neighbours. Pindar was notoriously a Beeotian, and 
the name of Arcadian was a synonyme for a melodious booby. It 
ought to be remembered, also, that 


Music, heavenly maid, was young, 
When first in ae Greece she sung. 


Music is now, if not an old maid, a lady of a certain age, and 
ought to have more discretion than to caterwawl in the public streets 
like a cat on a moonlight night. There is a time, says the wise man, 
for every thing; and, as Horace truly observes, 


Dulce est desipere in loco ; 


but the present is not the time, and England is not the place for the 
Hullah-baloo speculation. ‘‘ Merry England” belongs to the history 
of the past; we might almost say to the days of romance, when Oberon 
sat on the British throne, with Titania his Queen Consort, and Puck 
his Prime Minister. It is only for flourishing states to practice appo- 
giaturas ; and the worst time for a country is when it is “ falling into 
ac cinque-pace [sink-apace] faster and faster,” as Beatrice says in the 
play. 

But to return to the arguments of our classical scholars, they expa- 
tiate upon the stories of Arion, Orpheus, Amphion, Timotheus, and 
the other fiddlers and pipers of antiquity. Now if our modern music- 
masters, the professors of ‘‘ singing for the million,” insist upon run- 
ning a parallel with the first of these worthies, we are perfectly ready 
to gratify them, for the first proceeding must be to treat them toa 
ducking in the British channel, in order to ascertain whether the dol- 
phins of the present day are as musical as the dolphins of ancie 
Greece. In like manner, when our ears are saluted with the cry of 


An Orpheus! an Orpheus! 


we invariably wish the performer the same audience that the original 
Orpheus had, and nothing would please us more than to set the modern 
to play for the tigers in a jungle, or for a select party of bears, wolves, 
panthers, and hyenas, in one of the enclosures of the Zoological Gar 
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dens.* As to Amphion, if he built a city with his ‘do, re, mi, fa, 
sol, la, si,” he certainly did a very clever thing; but then we are to 
recollect that the city he built was Thebes! This, however, may be the 
very circumstance that makes the precedent so attractive. Our modern 
Thebans are probably in want of a capital, and they are certainly nu- 
merous enough to all a large one. 

As to Timotheus, we marvel they are not ashamed to plead the 
example of .a firebrand, who was the very reverse of Amphion, for he 
caused the destruction of a metropolis, instead of building one. It is 
said of Timotheus, that he made Alexander the Great skip up and 
down the banquet-room, and forget his dinner. No doubt in this way 
a modern Timotheus might do some good; not in making “‘ the great” 
forget that momentous meal (for that were an exploit beyond the power 
of the God of Melody himself), but in producing an oblivion of dinner 
in the minds of those with whom at present it is only a pleasure of 
imagination, or at best, one of the pleasures of memory. 

The system in question is undoubtedly classical in one respect— 
namely, as a revival of the ancient fable of the apple of discord, as if 
we were not sufficiently disposed by nature to play our several parts in 
life in conflicting keys, without actual instruction to ‘set us by the 
ears.” Perhaps the music-for-the-million-men flatter themselves that 
the way to put down party tunes is to strike up national concertos ; 
but there cannot be a more grievous delusion, for as it has been truly 
said, that ‘** the death of party is the birth of faction,” so the wey 
to get up a millionette will assuredly end in breeding a swarm of little 
vocal factions, the combined effect of whose several pulmonary exer- 
tions will be the production of such harmony as was heard some 
thousand years ago in the first music-hall that was ever established, and 
on the model of which Exeter Hall was undoubtedly instituted—to wit 
the celebrated Tower of Babel! Why, even in the political world 
have we not often seen parties of fifties, and even hundreds, dwindle 
down to quartettes, trios, and sometimes even to duets and solos? 
There was the Darby-Dilly party, just numerous enough to fill a stage- 
coach. Nay, we have seen two worthy senators separate themselves 
from the common herd of lawgivers, and form a party of a few days’ 
duration, at the close of which period the party broke up and split into 
fragments, each worthy senator becoming a faction in himself, and 
screaming his political solo to his wondering constituents, 





* Adam Smith, hearing some educational quack of the day holding forth upon 
the marvels of his system, by which he affirmed that even tigers might be brought 
to the highest degree of civilization, interrupted him by observing that, he “ should 
like to see the professor in a cage with a couple of his pupils.” 
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THE DEUCE IS IN IT. 
AN ANECDOTE OF THE CRUSADES. 


Cediableétoit . . =. . 
Simple, ignorant, a tromper trés facile. 
| La Fontaine. 

Il n’est point de Lutin, 


‘il Latin. 
Qu'il n’y perdit tout son Beds ie 


Tuat man cannot add a cubit to his moral stature, is a truth 
as self-evident, as that a dwarf cannot stretch himself to a level with 
agrenadier. Bating the case of cork heels and lofty head-dresses, 
the light company of creation submit with tolerable grace to the phy- 
sical part of this dispensation ;—your little persons being prone to self- 
satisfaction, and commonly carrying their heads so high, as totally to 
overlook their own longitudinal deficiencies. 

This is doubly fortunate; fortunate that men are thus contented 
with their corporeal stature, fale quale, because contentment is the 
parent of happiness, and also because what can’t be mended is best not 
cared for: fortunate, too, that men have no power of self-elongation ; 
because the humble-minded would be eternally troubled with Paul 
Prys looking into their garret-windows ; and because (appetite growing 
with what it feeds on) no architecture would suffice to roof in the 
vaulting ambitions of men, who had once taken the fancy for getting 
up in the world, and extending their visual horizon. 

Unluckily the same moderation cannot be predicated in the other 
case of moral dimensions. From the beginning of time, mankind, tall 
and short, intellectual or stupid, have incessantly laboured, in all 
manner of ways, after metaphysical greatness, playing such fantastic 
tricks before high heaven, in order to be “as the gods,” that the very 
angels, instead of weeping, have been compelled to hold their sides 
with laughter, and the little winged heads that had no sides to hold, or 
hands to hold them with, were forced to bite their pretty pouting lips, 
to prevent an explosion, that would have been out of keeping with 
their average serenity. There is a story, familiar to the readers of 
jest-books, against the vanity of Sir Godfrey Kneller, that he reproached 
a common fellow for uttering imprecations against himself and his 
appurtenances, as one making an undue encroachment on aristocratic 
privilege in that particular:—a marvellous extension of the poetic 
sentiment, 


Better be d—d than not be named at all. 


This, though ludicrous, is but a faint type of the universal desire 
impelling men insanely to attempt additions to their moral stature, by 
torturing their poe brains in search of tranchant decisions concern- 
ing things superhuman, and theorizing upon the omne ignotum, from 


the nature of the divine essence, down to the number of angels that 
can dance on the point of a needle. We need not add that, instead of 
raising themselves to the objects of their contemplation, they only re- 
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duce things sacred to the level of their own miserable weakness. This, 
however, 1s a subject too serious for magazine writing. 

But there is an instance, of which we may speak without incurring the 
imputation of profanity; and lest the reader should be put to the trouble 
of asking himself “ what the deuce is that?” and replying to himself, “the 
deuce take me if I know,” we may as well at once declare, that it is 
precisely of that same mythological being, the deuce, we mean to en- 
large ; and more particularly of the strange liberties men have taken 
with his person and attributes, with a view of disputing the pas with 
him, and of raising themselves in the world at his expense. 

The history of the Deuce* (a personage known alee as the old gen- 
tleman, auld Horney, the great unmentionable, and by divers other 
disparaging aliases, less pleasant to ears polite), would form no bad 
chapter in the annals of man’s extravagance. Of ‘‘ the tempter” and 
his attributes, revelation has declared little ; and the immense scaffold- 
ing of opinion which has been raised on his account, from Milton’s 
sublime, to the absurd of the Mystery Plays, are all of purely human in- 
vention. To this latter stock the Greek mythologists contributed but 
little. Pluto might be a somewhat swarthy divinity’; but he was not 
the less every inch a god, than his lighter.coloured brother, who ‘‘ ruled 
the roast in the sky.” Cerberus and the furies were equally of di- 
vine right, and Minos, Hacus, and Radamanthus, were a sort of 
junior partners in the great house of Olympus. Neither was Ahri- 
manes, the oriental genius of evil, though directly opposed to the good 
principle, a genuine devil of the modern school. _All the notions con- 
cerning him were grandiose, serious, and solemn; and he was a most 
formidable being, as the fountain of all evil ought to be. To the monks 
and priests of the lower empire, and of the dark and middle ages, is the 
world indebted for its burlesque views of the “ gentleman in black,” 
and for the multitude of facetious and familiar anecdotes of diabolical 
interventions with which the learning of their days abounds. The origin 
and progress of such notions, accurately traced, would form a valu- 
able addition to our paper, if space permitted the digression: for a 
more striking example of the vanity and weakness of the species, 
it would be difficult to find: To the firm believer in the existence and 
functions of a demon charged with the eternal punishment of sinners, 
no more awful, more insupportably terrible image could (one might 
think) be presented; and yet it has been among the ignorant by 
whom this notion has been most implicitly received in its literal 
sense,and unbroken by any philosophic doubts,—that the greatest 
pains have been taken to turn him into a subject for ridicule. To un- 
derstand the theory of this incongruity, it must be borne in mind that 
the demon is a myth much too vast for the conception of our limited 
comprehension. In proportion to the grandeur and horrible sublimity 
of the abstract conception of such a personage, is the vagueness and 
indeterminateness of all the ideas that can be formed of him. To 





* Deuce, from Svvayat, on account of his power (Bentley), or Ala ro ynv duvat, 
because of his (theatrical) affection for trap-doors (Porson). We, however, believe 
(and we have family claims to know something of the matter), that the word is 
taken — the French; because in most human transactions (whatever y —taceane 
may advance to the contrary) with the personage it is two to one against the man. 
—Paovter’s Devi. 
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throw him into action, and to bring him within the visual focus of the 
mind’s eye, he must be humanized ; and the lower the education and in-. 
tellectual range of the thinker, the coarser and more ue must 

be the idea which he is alone capable of embracing. Here, then, is a 

ant instance of the want of man’s power to raise his owh stature, 

and place himself on the level of the superhuman. In proportion also 

to the supposed malignity of the demon, and to the unpleasant course 

of action he was thought to pursue with regard to poor -sinners, has 
been the necessity for tempering his power by insinuations against his 

intellectual superiority; while the monks further found their account 
in representing him as an imbecile, the better to justify the absolute 

authority they arrogate to themselves of foiling his machinations. 

In the tigre of levelling the evil spirit to the humble concep- 
tions of the ignorant, the first step was to clothe him with a cor- 
poreal surtout conformable to his wicked nature. In this step, the 
dealers in such matters, unable to form any precise image of person- 
ality greater than that of man, were compelled, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, to confer upon their creation a perfection of ugliness, and as they 
thought, to degrade the “ black gentleman” with a bestial form; as if 
the humblest quadruped in the catalogue of Linneeus were not a more 
innocent and respectable personage than—we will not say what 
human-visaged scoundrels, who eat the daily bread of meanness and of 
dirt. In this picture painting the parties were marvellously assisted by 
the pagan mythology of the rural deities; and Pan (not the great pan 
of the dairy, the philosophical god of the universe, but the gentleman 
who is so intimate with Mr. Justice Midas) sat for the picture of auld 
Horney, with his claws and his tail, and his asinine ears. St. Jerome 
indeed, mentions St. Authony’s meeting with satyrs in the desert, but 
these were boney and fleshy fide monsters, putting in claims to a soul of 
their own, and humbly desiring the saint’s prayers in behalf of the same. 
The appropriation, therefore, of such forms to the uses of the Deuce must 
have been of later date. The fancy too, is not improbably connected 
with a greater theological notion, that the pagan deities were all of 
them nothing but devils, palming themselves off, in a silly spirit of 
self-glorification, for gods on a deluded public. If the better edu- 
cated thought thus of Jupiter, it was not unlikely that the less en- 
lightened should have looked for their new acquaintance among the 
dii minorum gentium, who sat below the salt at the banquets of the 
gods. So itis possible that the goat’of Mendes was the great original, 
from which the historiographers of witchcraft drew the demon whose 
ceremonial of initiation was so very extraordinary. 

But wherever and however our middle-aged friends picked .up this 
notion, the manner in which they amplified and extended it, and 
commented on it, and threw it into action, was exceedingly indus- 
trious and praiseworthy ; albeit many of their fancies may be thought 
a little odd or so, in the estimation of this enlightened age. Reader, 
did you ever notice a child, after it has been frightened by a strange 
dog, and mamma has coaxed it into courage sufficient to-pat the 
animal? Have you observed its face, half tears and half smiles; its 
expression, half pleased, half terrified ; now stroking Ponto with an 
unassured hand, and now again drawing back, on the slightest motion 
of the beast? It is a mighty pretty study for a metaphysician ; 
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jast the same mechanism may’ be conceived at work in the spectators 
of ‘a mystery play, or at a sermon detailing some outwitting of the evil 
one, in which his reverence played the deuce with the deuce, We hear 
in imagination the chuckle with which the unwashed of those days 
applauded the cleverness of the cheat, and triumphed over the silly 
dupe who could be bamboozled by such a simple manceuvre: and 
then again comes the horripilatio, the goose-skin shudder, announc- 
ing their apprehension that the fiend may still be one too many for 
themselves, and the supplicating Jook of admiration with which they 
throw themselves on the intervention of their *‘ armipotent” pastor. 
Something analagous to this process of mitigation occurs in the case 
of giants;-a race whose imposing physical force is rendered tolerable 
by the imbecility of their intellectual complex. ‘Jack the Giant 
Killer” and ‘ Little Pouset,” are tales cast in the same mould with 
the monkish histories of the Deuce. 

Certes, it was goodnatured of the inventors of such stories thus 
to moderate the fears of the rustics, and keep them in good heart 
against the assaults of the evil one. It had also this advantage, that i€ 
brought the demon home to the doors of the people, made his existence 
and attributes comprehensible to their rather limited understandings, 
and gave them some hope of conjuring the fellow, with the priest’s 
assistance, into something like a peace establishment. Let us not, 
however, laugh too loudly at this simplicity of an ignorant age. There 
is no fixed standard of belief, even among the orthodox of our march- 
ing times of intellect, regarding his Darkness, From the infidel denier 
of his existence, to the man who nails a horse-shoe to expel the raga- 
muffin,—from the philosophical Christian, to him who sees a Faustus in 
évery ‘* Oxford scholar,” infinite are the shades of existing faiths, 
évery man depicting “ the deuce,” pro modulo suo, and putting him 
together, as the boys do Guy Vaux, with the handsomest rags they 
orem to possess, 

t has been observed, with some justice, that an Englishman derives 
his historical creed from Shakspeare’s plays, and his religion from Milton: 
but it is no less true, that as far as externals are concerned, the common 
people pick up their notions of * the eternal enemy” very principal 
from their attendance on Punch’s puppet show. This does not speak well 
for the state of national education. The demon of the wooden hero suc- 
cumbing, not to a more potent moral influence, not to a superior intelli- 
gence (which would imply dignity), but being vanquished by the plain 
brute force of the hook-nosed proto-chartist, is a very poor devil in- 
deed. Subsidiary to Punch comes the stage-manager, whose diabo- 
lical wardrobe nourishes the understandings of the groundlings with 
many positive ideas ; while the mechanism of the trap-door announces 
the unde et quo of the subject, with an appeal to the senses perfectly 
satisfactory. Here, however, we must make an exception against the 
managers of the opera, who in their getting up of “ Don Juan,” con- 
trive to slobber over the most impressive scene of the piece in a 
disgraceful way. Whether this be an improper deference to the suscep- 
tible feelings of their aristocratic spectators, an unwillingness to obtrude 
cértain offensive ideas upon their customers, or only a part of their 
general indifference to the truth of nature, we know not; but we must 
protest, with all the earnestness of conviction, against the perfunctory 
rapidity with which the illustrious Barytono is transferred to the lower 
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roeto ns, and against the poor apologies for devils who serve him as 
link-boys on the melancholy sschaine. When one thinks of such 
doings, and at the same time recollects the handsome (diablerie of 
Zamiel, and the “really very gentlemanly” impersonation of Me- 
phistophiles, at the national henwes one cannot but feel indignation 
at the short comings of the Italian management. Even Mr. Costa is 
not in the least troubled, nor so much as put out of his count a 
single beat, by the apparition that is'so close to him. But then, to be 
sure, the prompter is between him and danger, and moreover he has 
his baton for a puradiable to defend himself withal. 

In enumerating the sources of our present material images of the 
Deuce, we must not omit the designs of German artists, who have suc- 
ceeded in giving some touches of morality to the ugliness of the de- 
mon. Retzsch, more particularly, has caught and rendered the 
laughing, sneering, provoking demon, in the outward man of Me- 

histophiles; and has proved himself, indeed, the very Lavater of the 
ower regions. He has by this happiness effected a perfect revolution 
in the ideas of the artistic portion of the public; and it is not unworthy 
of remark, that in thus approximating the Deuce to humanity, and 
conferring on him the traces of human vice, he has added no little to 
the sombre tinting of the picture. Let human vanity say what it will, 
the most ferocious and disgusting aspects of brute animals are far less 
faithful representations of the diabolic ideality,.than a human counte- 
nance distorted by fiendish passions ; and, in that sense at least, man 
has nothing to fear in the dark worse than himself. 

But all this while our story is standing still; for you must know, 
reader, that a story is at the bottom of these preliminary notices ;—a 
story which we have taken the liberty to adopt for his amusement, and in 
which the dark-coloured imp figures for something (as usual) not too 
much to his advantage. So, without more ado, we will at once begin. 

It was nigh upon noon when Sir Hildebrand was idly leaning against 
the parapet of his castle, with his eyes fixed on vacancy, with his 
mouth distended by a most portentous yawn, and with every other 
pathognomonic symptom of that worst of diseases, a nothing-to-doish- 
ness, depicted on his whole person and demeanour. He had already 
once and again examined his armour, and found it perfect and polished ; 
he had loitered through his stables, looked in upon his hawks, and 
given an eye to the kennel. His beautiful greyhound was too fatigued 
with yesterday’s chase to respond to his master’s caresses, and lay at 
his feet, as listless as himself. There was no stranger within, to play 
chess withal; there was no travelling merchants without, journeying 
across the plain, whose unprotected bales might invite the knight to 
plunder. Of all the fishes out of water, there is none so perfect as 

our feudal chieftain, when without mischief on his hands. A modern 
ieutenant of infantry, when in country quarters, may spit over the 
bridge, or smoke a cigar. A farmer in a heavy day's rain may amuse 
himself with cursing the weather; and an expectant place-hunter 
waiting in the anteroom of a government office, may scribble epigrams 
or stir the fire; nay, a ap justice, with an empty gaol, and no 
hers to prosecute, may sleep, @ discrétion. But how was the 
stalwart knight of the middle ages to get rid of his superfluous vitality, 
except indeed by a little occasional blood-letting ? ‘ 
How long the revery into which Sir Hildebrand had fallen might 
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have continued we know not; but at length, interrupted it was, and 
that by the appearance of amonk from behind the trees, ‘ trotting 
along the road” on his mule, which he belaboured with an activity an- 
nouncing from afar his impatience to arfive:—this monk was the 
chaplain and confessor of Sir Hildebrand and his household. 

Sir Hildebrand, as he saw him approach, hastened forward to meet 
his clerical friend at the gate ;—a courtesy he seldom paid to mortal 
man: but Sir Hildebrand just then wanted a sensation, and the chap- 
lain was a professed newsmonger. 

“So! holy father,” he exclaimed, “dinner has been over these two 
hours; and what can have u you and your mule to such unwonted 
speed, with nothing to overtake ?’ 

“News, Sir Knight, I have great news, and marvellous abroad,” 
(he did not in modern parlance say bloody news); “the greatest 
news—” 

“ Is there war in the land?” interposed the knight, who thought war 
the only news worth hearing. ‘* War with whom and where? Is the 
king out with his refractory barons? or is it the old feud renewed be- 
tween our neighbours Long Sword and the Count ?” 

‘* Heaven forfend,” replied the chaplain, crossing himself. “That 
indeed were but vanity, or worse still, between Christians, downright 
sacrilege. The war I bring you, Sir Hildebrand, is a holy war,—a war 
against infidels, a war by the express will of God; and all Europe 
tings with it,” 

Sir Hildebrand’s eyes flashed fire. 

‘* All thé world are in arms,” continued the chaplain; “ all follow- 
ing in the train of a pious hermit, who traverses from 0 | to city, from 
castle to castle, from country to country, praying, preaching, and pro- 
claiming the profanation of the holy sepulchre, and demanding its 
deliverance. Barons and bishops, fair dames and damsels of high de- 
gree, men-at-arms and clerks, freemen and serfs, nay, the very children 
are in movement ; you would think the day of judgment at hand, such 
a hollabaloo do they keep up, crying out in their march in wild chorus, 
‘It is God’s will, it is God’s will.’ ” 

It would have done any man good to have seen the knight, as firing 
at the chaplain’s tale, he bounded forward, exclaiming, 

‘al It is God’s will; we, too, will march. But where ?—where are 
t y ay 

‘*Some,” replied the monk, ‘are with Peter, in Hungary ; and some 
with Godfrey of Boulogne, march towards Marseilles.” _ 

‘And I shut up at home doing nothing !” cried the knight; and he 
dug his spurs into the ground with vexation, as he hurried back to the 
castle, to call round him his household and vassals. “Send here my 
trusty follower, Sir Robert,” he said to the first menial he encountered ; 
“and let the household arm. By heaven! I must have at least twenty 
lances immediately under my banner.” 

Obedience was prompt when Sir Hildebrand ordered; and from the 
horsegroom upwards, every man was soon assembled. Without giving 
himself the trouble of an allocution to awaken the religious sympa- 
thies of his followers, Sir Hildebrand turned at once to the chaplain, 
and demanded the cross for himself and for his household. An an- 
cient dame, whose jingling keys announced her office, brought forth a 
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remnant of scarlet cloth, and Alice, her pretty maid, blushing»to the 
eyes cut out the crosses and delivered them to the chaplain, who blessed 
them, and fastened them to the breasts of the men, arort og 
—_ ceremony over, the knight’s next thought was about the stp- 
ies, ier | 

** Master Raymond,” said he, to his steward and purse-keeper, “* look 
you into the chest, and bring forth whatever remains of the broad 
pieces my father left me, Heaven rest his soul, when he died. - Pressall 
the vassals for the moneys that are owing to me, and borrow what more 

ou can from the abbey, or from the monks of St. Mary. If needs 

e, we must pledge or sell the broad lands. By my father’s soul, ’twas 
an ill deed the burning that Jew; he would have furnished us money, 
on a good mortgage, though he had raised the devil to get it.” 

Then turning abruptly to the monk, he began again his inquiries as 
to what he had learned in the city; and to the tale of all the valiant 
men and noble women who were already on the road, he exclaimed from 
time to time, 

* And I forsooth must be last: all, all will be over, and nothing left 
for me to do.” 

“ Heaven will accept your good will,” said the chaplain. 

** Heaven makes its reckonings as I do, and will not be so easily satis- 
fied,” replied the knight, with something that sounded more like an 
oath than a prayer. 

* * * ° 

It was dark night when Sir Hildebrand arrived at the castle where 
dwelled his cousin and friend. 

‘It were foul shame to me,” he had said, “ to depart on this great 
deed of arms, without inviting my dearest friend to share in the enter- 
prise ;’’ and he had ridden hard to overtake the purpose. To the 
sound of his horn, a warder replied from above the wall, with the cus- 
7 * Who goes there ?” 

“Tis I, Sir Hildebrand; open quickly,” replied the knight; and 
Lo gs of the drawbridge rattled in the wind, as it fell at his 

ing. 

The first to greet Sir Hildebrand was his friend, who, with his father, 
a knight still in the prime of life, rushed forward to meet him, exclaim- 
ing with vehemence and enthusiasm, 

“ It is the will of God,—welcome, welcome !” 

** You have heard the news then ?” 

** We are but now arrived from the city, and looked for your 
coming.” 

By the light of blazing torches, the host and his son at once took the 
cross from the hands of Sir Hildebrand, and embraced each other on 
the steps of the great gate. Beholding the ceremony, stood the 
lady of the castle and her beautiful daughter Isabel, with countenances 
denoting extreme anxiety and apprehension. Sir Hildebrand was 
forthwith conducted into the castle, where supper awaited him; and 
then for the first time he remembered that he had not eaten since the 
morning. The meal was partaken by all amidst animated discussions 
on the promised expedition; while the host pledged his nephew, and 
drank to the Hermit Peter,—to the first skirmish, — to the fall of 
Jerusalem, &c. &c. At times, however, Sir Hildebrand became silent 
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and abstracted, as his eyes were bent upon the darkest corner of the 
room, where sat the lovely Isabel ensconced in a high chair, as if to 
escape from observation. nett bars jac) 
hen Sir Hildebrand left his own comfortable fireside to ride a! 
twenty miles in the dark, it was not (whatever he may have thought) 
for the beaux yeux alone of his cousin knight, he had undertaken that 
task ; as soon, therefore, as he could escape from the supperstable, he 
walked to that dark corner, and addressed the maiden. 

‘“« What, already asleep, cousin?” he said, as he passed his: fingers 

the fair hair of the beautiful girl. 

Sleep now !” she replied ; ‘‘ and the time soshort !” 

Sir Hildebrand understood what she meant, and kneeling at her 
feet, placed his hands on the two arms of the chair, so as to enclose 
the person of the maiden, who shrank back, in modesty, to the back ‘of 
the seat. A few tears fell from her eyes, her head dropped forward). 
and was received in the hands of the knight. 

** My beloved !” he exclaimed. 

“ Say rather, most unfortunate; am I not, to lose my father and bro- 
ther? and you, too, abandon me; who will now protect us ?”’ 

Sir Hildebrand drew her to his heart. 

Suffering her head to remain where he had placed it, she murmured 
as. if to herself, 

“ Yes, for a moment, be it so.” 

** For life!’ he replied ; ‘‘ for ever!” 

“ But the Saracens.”’’ 

‘«It is thé will of God, and he will protect me. Pray for us, Isabel; 
will you not? But before we go, may J not ask your parents for you ? 
Nr pope will grant a dispensation—shall I not claim yow for my 

ride ¢” 

** Do so,” replied the maiden, and placed her hand in that of Sir 
Hildebrand. 

+ w % * * 

Seven years had elapsed since that eventful day ; but where were 
then the three brave knights, where the men-at-arms, and the archers, 
who with axe and lance, partisan and bow, had followed them to: the 
east? Of the stout-hearted troop, which left the castle-gates of Sir 
Hildebrand, full of vigour and life, and making the air ring with their 
trumpets and clarions, thirty alone had reached the shores of Palestine. 
Some rolled beneath the waves of the Mediterranean; some fell at 
Cyprus, and some at Constantinople. A month’s campaigning had 
reduced these thirty to three; and of the three, the father and son in 
their turn met their fate upon the plain of Joppa, where they were 
left, covered with gashes, for the vultures and chacals to make their 
supper of them. Sir Hildebrand alone survived; and he, too, was 
stretched in the deepest dungeon of a Saracen tower, covered with 
some dozen of half-cured wounds, and very closely approximating to 
the notions of Sir John Falstaff on the subject of honour. At one 
moment he might have been seen stamping his feet, and striking with 
his fists on the double wall,—a way he had for expressing the starling’s 
Phrase, “I can’t get out ;” and then again he was down on his knees, 
praying to God-and his saints to help a distressed gentleman at his ut- 
most need, Anon, in a paroxysm of tears, he would kiss a certain blue 
and silver ribbon given to him at parting by Isabel, his weeping bride; 
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but since stained with his own blood, and considerably the worse for 
wear, 

The situation, it must be owned, was far from pleasant, and might 
have tired the patience of dispositions more tempered to suffering than 
that of an half-starved crusader. Every morning, indeed, found Sir 
Hildebrand taking heart of grace, breakfasting upon that exceedingly 
unsatisfactory, though light and wholesome diet, hope; but as the 
weary day drew its tedious length to a close, his courage drooped, and 
his heart sunk within him, when he threw himself despairingly on the 
damp floor. Inaction was killing him, and a touch of the ague was 
rapidly hastening the process; while a longing desire to behold once 
more his bride before he died, rendered his position yet more tantalizing, 

After a long and mournful revery, on one of these occasions, 
took possession of his soul; and with outstretched arms and distorted 
countenance, he exclaimed, 

“IT can endure this no longer! better surrender myself, body and 
soul, to——” 

Before the words were well out of his mouth, the proverbial conse- 
quence of such talk was made manifest :—talk of the devil, and he’s 
at your elbow. 

For the honour of the burning throne, however, we may as well con- 
fess the truth,—it was not Tne devil in proprid persond ; it was not 
Papa Satan, nor Lucifer, nor Beelzebub, nor any of the master spirits of 
the mighty poets of the lower regions; but one of those poor subal- 
tern, petty-fogging spirits (like the Belphegor of Macchiavelli, the 
souffre-douleurs of his superiors), a wretch who got a miserable exist- 
ence by trafficking retail in stray souls ; buying them to sell again -to 
his master, as an old clothesman does by garments. 

** Hulloa!” exclaimed Sir Hildebrand, taken somewhat aback by the 
unexpected appearance. ‘‘Is that you? Are you, too, a prisoner 
among the Saracens ?” 

** Why, not exactly,” said the fiend,—* only in waiting on your wor- 
ship ; being always very decidedly at your service.” 

“‘Hum!” returned the knight; “service is all very well, and very 
polite too; but the gentlemen of your coloured cloth seldom do any 
thing without an eye ‘o their own interests. So, at a word, what do 
you ask ?” 

“ Ask ?—I, Sir Knight? Oh, nothing to speak of—nothing of any 
consequence—no prompt payment whatever. Only give me a bill, no 
matter at how long a date, for your soul, and you shall live in the mean 
time like a gentleman, and want for nothing.” 

** Vade retro, old gentleman—my soul, indeed ?—the soul of a cru- 
sader !” 

“As you please, Sir Knight,” cried the fiend, with an impertinent 
leer; “it wouldn't be the first of them if you did; only I forgot to 
tell you that Godfrey has got comfortably into Jerusalem, and is 
— of you no more than the Pope of Rome. Well, good- 

y 

Sir Hildebrand gave a despairing look that would have made the 
fortune of the worst melodrame that ever was acted. 

* But I say,” continued the imp ; “‘ the crusaders are about to return 
to their homes and their wives; while you, Sir Knight, you'll never 
smell the flowers of the heath blowing over your castle.” 
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The knight dropped his head on his breast. 

«‘ No, you'll rot inch by inch where you are; alone, unfriended, with 
out even death to relieve you.” 

The knight gnawed his nails with impatience ; while the fiend turned 
as if about to take his departure. Suddenly resuming, however, he 
said, 

“Oh! I forgot, there is the old baron, the hereditary enemy of your 
house, has taken advantage of your absence to help himself to the best 
of your broad lands.” 

Sir Hildebrand bounded up like a roe. 

‘“‘ More than that, Sir Knight, the rascal is in love with your wife ; 
and though to do her justice, she has hitherto held firm; he’ll have her 
at last: les absens—you know the proverb.” 

‘‘ What else, thou most devilish of devils, what else?” roared the 
knight in an agony of vexation. 

‘I'll show her to you, if you like; and won't charge you a groat for 
the sight,” said the demon. 

‘““Oh, for the love of heaven! show me Isabel—let me but see 
her.” 

“ Certainly I will; but not for the love of —— that place.” 

In a moment, as if a picture were displayed on the dark wall, was 
seen the old feudal barrack, the home of Sir Hildebrand’s ancestors ; 
and in a well-known chamber, the mourning Isabel was visible, 
kneeling and praying for the soul of her defunct husband. 

Sir Hildebrand winced as if a wasp had stung him. 

While the unhappy husband gazed in silence, a door opened in the 
scene, and the hated baron entered the ‘chamber with the nonchalance 
of one who had aright to be there. Addressing Isabel in a tone of cool 
insolence, that made the knight’s blood boil in his veins, he wound up 
a speech, brief, but very argumentative, by informing her, that if she 
would not be his wife with a good grace, he would take care she 
should be his, whether she would or no. 

This speech told—as we say of speeches in the House of Commons 
—the lady relented, dried her eyes, and declared that if her husband 
did not return in a fortnight, it should be a match. 

Here the demon stamped with his hoof, the whole scene vanished, 
and the knight looked only on the dank and dripping wall, 

‘« This,” said the fiend, “ is the fourteenth day, and——” 

The knight writhed with agony, while a cold dew started from his 
forehead, and trickled down his distorted visage. 

‘« | suppose it’s a bargain then ?” drawled out the fiend. ‘* A long 
life and a merry,—lIsabel and vengeance; and all for the small consi- 
deration of , which, by the by, a less goodnatured devil would 
have wrung from you, with half the trouble, by only leaving you to 
your despair.” 

*“‘ Not so fast,” exclaimed the knight, whose opinions on the point 
were, for a man of his stamp and calling, unusually decided. * M 
soul | will not give you; but I'll tell you what I'lldo. I'll play for 

with you, and the game shall be, who shall overreach the other. If I 
succeed in ** doing” you, it shall be quits between us; but if 1 fail, then 
since it must be so, the soul’s your own.” : 

‘* Done,” said the devil; “agreed; and between gentlemen, done 
and done is as good as a bond.” Wei) gud ai pen 
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“Thus then it Stands,” says the knight: “ you shall carry me home 
to my castle without delay.” 

“ fnstantly, if you require it; but a few hours will make the jour- 
ney more pleasant.” 

Right,” said the knight: “and then you must stay supper with 
me.” 

“Oh, no ceremony,” replied the evil one. 

“1 tell you, | ask you to supper after vespers; it is a part of our 
agreement; and it is further agreed that you shall sup when I have 
done.” 

‘ Before or after, that’s all one to the devil.” 

‘Well, then, for your supper you shall have my leavings; and re- 
member, if you find a morsel to eat, [ consent to be yours.” 

‘Sir Knight, the devil has long teeth,” quoth the tiend. 

“Sir Devil, I'll stand my chance,” said the knight; and the prison 
was instantly vacated. 

* * * * ° 

After a remarkably pleasant voyage, the demon and his cha 
alighted on a gentle eminence a_ stone's throw from the castle, which 
was the proposed terminus of their day’s journey, On setting his foot 
on the ground, the demon came down so heavily, that the print of his 
hoof sank deep in the rock, where the impression remains to be seen 
by those who go to look for itto thisday. This, reader, you are aware, 
is an universal etiquette on such occasions. 

The day was far spent, and the two allies, spiritual and carnal, en- 
tered the castle by a narrow footpath, that attested the lonely desola- 
tion and solitude of its inmates. The court was overgrown with weeds ; 
and if the fox had looked out of the window, as in the days of Ossian, 
the rank grass would certainly have waved around his head. 

Sadly Sir Hildebrand ascended the steps; and the ponderous 
knocker under his hand, sent its echoes resounding through the courts 
and towers. Presently from the wasisdas, or peep-hole in the gate, 
the knight's aged nurse showed herself, open-mouthed and open-eyed, 
at the unwonted summons. 

“ What, are you there still, old duchess?” quoth the knight, * forth, 
quick, open the gate. Don’t you know your old master, that you stand 
staring there 2?” 

** Wretch ! varlet!"” screamed the dame; ‘‘ are we not sad — 
here, but you must come to make a mock of us? Away with you in the 
devil's name, hence."’ 

“ Why, old lady, have you lost your eyes? Cannot you see itis I 
your foster-child Hildebrand.” 

** You, Sir Hildebrand! you lean, scurvy fellow; a likely story in- 
deed. If you are Sir Hildebrand, where are your vassals, your banners, 
your men-at-arms ?” 
bn Dead, all dead, good Winifred, and I alone am left to tell the 

Here the demon came with a lie to the assistance of his friend, and 
the knight obtained admission in the name of his rival. Once in the 
castle, the poor crusader (admitted on the footing of charity), wasted 
the time in vain efforts to procure a recognition from some one 
poe eee At length midnight came, and with it came the rival 
chieftain to claim his bride. 
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‘ Now, demon,” quoth the knight, ** up, up to the turret ; sound out 
the ban and the urriére ban.” 

The chapel was illuminated, and every thing was prepared for the 
ceremony. The bride knelt on a crimson cushion beside her mo- 
ther, as the ladies on such occasions say, ‘‘tolerably composed ;” and 
she waited with becoming resignation the event. 

Followed by his retainers and the neighbours, who came flocking in 
to the tolling of the great bell, the odious usurper, with flushed coun- 
tenance and dancing eves, proceeded along the aisle, stamping with 
his spurred heel, as if to awaken the very dead that slept beneath, to 
arise and witness the overthrow of their house. Placing himself at the 
right of the bride, he called with the air and voice of a Petruchio, 
to the trembling monk, our old acquaintance, and in a menacing tone 
desired him to do his duty. 

Sir Hildebrand could contain himself no longer, but seizing his 
rival by the neck, uttered aloud the war-cry of his family. The asto- © 
nished bridegroom started, and at the aspect of Sir Hildebrand turned 
‘een and trembled: no wonder; for he recognised in the wobegone 

night, the ghost of an injured husband sent to interrupt the marriage 
ceremony. The barons, in those days, believed in ghosts as firmly as 
in the pope’s infallibility, and the hour, as we have said, was twelve. 

‘Friends or enemies,” cried the knight, still grasping his rival, 
‘nobles or vassals, is there no one among you to recognise Sic Hilde- 
brand, the lord of this castle ?” 

Not a tongue, not an eye moved in recognition ; none, save only the 
aged greyhound, which we have seen the faithful companion of the 
knight in the days of his prosperity, responded to the appeal, At the 
first accent of his master’s voice, the grateful animal rose on his legs, 
approached with a low whine, and wagging his tale, raised his fore 
paws to the knight’s breast. The bystanders were astonished : some, 
convinced, shouted lustily, ‘¢ "Tis Sir Hildebrand !” Others, more timid, 
exclaimed, ‘Tis a robber,—a Saracen—a magician !” 

The Baron, at length aroused from his stupor, wrenched himself 
from Sir Hildebrand’s grasp, and raised his drawn sword high in air 
to strike. The knight seized, from a neighbouring tomb, the broken 
shaft of an old lance, which had been placed there as a trophy; and 
straight a combat commenced, for life or for death, between the two 
rivals, Whether in truth the knight was the best man, or whether the 
demon added to his other civilities a littke Mephistophilean assistance 
from behind in the fight, we know not; but so it was, that the usurper 
was left without longer occasion for a wife or a castle, and was borne 
out of the chapel by his flying retainers, with some score or so of 

wounds on his body, “ the least a death to nature.” 

When the chapel was emptied, the victorious knight, rap tne 
his wife, produced (for fear of accidents) from his bosom the blue 
silver ribbon as a token, before he claimed her recognition. — 

‘** My ribbon,” she said, ‘‘ sure enough; but are indeed Sir 
Hildebrand? How very odd! How much you are changed. I de- 
clare, by all the saints in Paradise, I should not have known you.” 

She would, like Mrs, Beppo, have asked after his liver, but in those 
days livers were not the feshron. . 

‘To supper, to supper!” exclaimed the demon, who had assumed 
the shape of a worthy ecclesiastic to celebrate the event. ae 
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«With all my heart,” quoth the crusader, somewhat disarranged 
by this “‘ untoward” reminiscence, but anxious to bring matters to an 
issue. ‘* But have you such a thing about you as a broad piece ?” 

The demon was good to that amount; and the knight, slipping the 
money into the shrivelled palm of his nurse, whispered something in 
her ear. The gratuity or bribe (whichever Father Foigarde might 
have called it) had its effect. When supper was announced the parties 
adjourned to the great hall, where an ample table was magnificently 
set forth for the guests ; but there was nothing upon it by way of re- 

yast, save only one poor plate of nuts. 

The knight placed himself between his wife’s mother and her daugh- 
ter, Isabel, who from time to time regarded him with more of doubt 
than of satisfaction, as she cracked her nuts; while the rest of the 
party looked on in silence. At the corner of the table sat the demon, 
with his faming eyes fixed on the knight, as if he could have gulped 
him down without salt, impatient for the price of his bargain. 

Slowly, and one by one, the knight proceeded with his supper, taking 
especial care that not an atom of the kernels should remain behind for 
the devil to sup upon. At last, when all was eaten, and Sir Hildebrand 
had once more gone over the shells with redoubled attention, to make 
all sure, he pushed the dish to the demon, exclaiming, 

‘« There, old fellow, try if you can sup after me now ; and then be off 
with you in heaven’s name.”’ 

The demon, whether it was the shells, or the affront, that he could not 
swallow, or whether he did not relish the knight's mode of swearing, 
was not slow in doing as he was bid; and he vanished through a hole 
he made for the nonce in the castle-wall. 

Why he took that trouble, we cannot exactly say; the door was 
open, or he might have gone up the chimney if he preferred it, and 
there was nothing in his discomfiture so pleasing that he should thus 
commemorate the adventure. Yet all the masons that ever were 
seen from that time to this, could not have closed the hole thus made, 
so that there it remains a witness of the deed to all visiters ;—unless, 
indeed, the old castle has been pulled down, which we will not answer 
for, not having travelled there to see. 

Now was not this a deuced silly devil, good readers; and was it 
worth any one’s while to be a devil to so little purpose ? 

Every thing, however, did not prosper with Sir Hildebrand. Whether 
the recollection of this compact weighed on his spirits, or he was less 
than satisfied with his reception at home,—or whether, more probable 
still, he regretted the loss of his beautiful green acres, sold or mort- 
gaged to heaven knows who, he never held up his head afterwards, but 
went moping about, till one day he set off with his greyhound and a 
wallet to a distant hermitage, to repent through the rest of his life, 

in fasting and in prayer. What became of him eventually, was never 
known. The little remnant of his property fell into the hands of the 
church; and his boots and spurs (all that remained of the valiant cru- 
sader) hang up in the north transept of St. Mary’s Abbey to this day. 


-- 
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THE OLD MAN’S PAN. 


BY HORACE SMITH. 


VaInty, ye libellers! your page 
Assaults and vilifies old age, 
Tis still life’s golden era; 
Its pleasures, wisely understood, 
An unalloy'd, unfailing good, 
It’s evils a chimera. 


Time’s victim, I am victor still :— 
Holding the privilege at will, 
To seize him by the forelock, 
On me would be return the grasp, 
He finds there’s nothing left to clasp, 
Not e’en a single hoar-lock. 


We blame th’ idolatrous divine, 
Who gilds and decorates his shrine, 
Its Deity neglected ; 
Yet our self-adoration blind 
Is body-worship ;—to the mind 
No reverence directed. 


Graybeards there are, who thinking art 
Can conquer nature, play the part 
Of adolescent friskers ; 
Swindlers and counterfeits of truth, 
They strive to cheat us by false youth, 
False teeth, hair, eyebrows, whiskers. 


While to the frame due care I give, 
No masquerader will I live, 

No vain appearan nder ; 
But rather seek to save from blight 
My mind, in all its pristine plight 

Of cheerfulness and candour. 


A youthful cheer sustains us old, 

As arrows best their course uphold 
Wing’d by a lightsome feather. 
Happy the young old man who thus 

Bears, like a human arbutus, 
Life’s flowers and fruit together. 


To dark oblivion I bequeath 
The ruddy cheek, brown hair, white teeth, 
And eyes that brightly twinkle ; 
Crow’s feet may plough with furrows deep 
My features, if I can but keep 
My heart without a wrinkle. 





























The Old Man's Pean. 


Young, I was never free—my soul 

Still master’d by the stern contro 
Of some tyrannic passion ; 

While my poor body, servile tool, 

The livery wore of fop and fool, 
An abject slave to fashion. 


Thanks to thy welcome touch, old age ! 

Which strongest chains can disengage, 
The bondsman’s manumitted,— 

Released from labour, thraldom, strife, 

I pasture in the park of life 
Unsaddled and unbitted. 


If drawn for the militia—call’d 
On juries where the heart is gall’d 
With crime, chicane, disaster, 
“ Begone!” I cry, “avaunt! avast! 
Thank Heaven! I’m sixty, and at last, 
Am of myself free master.” 


An actor once in every strife 

That agitates the stage of life, 
A lover, fearer, hater, 

Now in senility’s snug box 

I sit, aloof from all their shocks, 
A passive, pleased spectator. 


Freetraders, chartists, Puseyites ! 

Your warfare, with its wrongs and rights, 
In me no rage arouses ; 

I read the news, and cry, if hurt, 

At Whigs and Tories throwing dirt, 


ha 


“A plague of both your houses! 


Tailors! avaunt your bills and spells! 
When fashion plays on folly’s bells, 
No haddock can be deafer. 
Comfort and neatness all my care, 
I stick to broadcloth, and forswear 
Both Mackintosh and Zephyr. 


Fled some few years, old Time may try 

Again to wake my rhyme, when I, 
Obeying the vagary, 

May thus subscribe the muse’s friskk— 

“ My pensive public—yours!—a BRISK 
Youne Sgprvuacenary ! 
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EXTRACTS FROM MY INDIAN DIARY. 


BY THE OLD FOREST RANGER. 
No. Ill. 


Deer-stalking in the forest—Sagacity of a native—Retrieving a wounded deer—A 
milksop—The black Jiiger—Doing a little “ Der Freischutz”——Monkey-shooting 
—Its disagreeable consequences— Tame bison shooting—The trophy—An accu- 
sation—Strong presumptive evidence—The black Jiiger tamed—aA shot at a herd 
of bison—The Indian musk-deer—The muntjack—Monkeys giving the alarm of 
“an enemy in sight”—Adventure with a tiger—How to make a tiger “eat dirt” 
—Luxuries of an Indian hunter’s camp—Method of killing deer at night— 
Report of a gigantic snake—Driving the jungle for game—Driving and stalking 
compared. 


Hunting-camp on the banks of the Black River, April 9th.—I 
crossed the river this morning in a canoe, accompanied by young 
Mohadeen, who carried my spare gun. We soon came upon fres 
tracks of spotted deer, which we followed up for about a mile, guided 
occasionally by the short barking cry of these animals. On reaching 
a thick clump of bamboo, some dark object appeared indistinctly 
among the green leaves. We dropped behind the trunk of a fallen 
tree and watched. The outline became more distinct, and then a fine 
buck was visible, lazily rubbing his horns against the smooth bark of a 
bamboo. The young males of the herd, and a few does, to whom he 
appeared to leave the charge of his safety, were at some distance, but 
began to show symptoms of alarm as I raised my rifle. 

‘Take him behind the shoulder,” whispered my attendant. But as 
the buck stood directly facing me, I took a steady aim at his chest, and 
fired. I fancied I heard the ball tell, with that peculiar soft thud 
which indicates a deadly shot; but I might have been deceived by the 
echo of the woods. The report of the rifle was answered by a crash, 
and the pattering of a hundred hoofs, as the startled herd dushed into 
the thickest cover, their dappled hides glancing, like meteors, through 
the tangled brushwood. We went up to examine the spot where the 
buck had stood. No venison! and, what was still more remarkable, 
no blood !—and yet at seventy yards, which I ascertained to be the 
distance, Icould hardly persuade myself that I had missed. 

‘* Goolee mar khyah, sahib /"’* exclaimed Mohadeem, with a confi- 
dent air, after he had carefully examined the surrounding bushes. 

The sagacious savage had ascertained, after a close scrutiny, that the 
bullet had not divided a single twig, and therefore, notwithstanding the 
absence of blood, which he was well aware does not always flow from 
a gun-shot wound, had come to the conclusion that it must have lodged 
in the body of the deer. 

There was sound reasoning in this, and we accordingly followed up 
the trail, Mohadeen gave a grunt of satisfaction when he found the 
largest footprints turning off from those of the herd; and when he 





* Literally—He has eaten a bullet, my lord—a common mode of expressing that an 
animal is wounded. 
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observed the marks prolonged into deep irregular furrows, as if the 
animal had staggered from weakness, he began to feel for his knife, 
and grinned like a laughing hyena. A few drops of frothy blood, now 
made us certain that the wounded buck was not far off. A choking, 
gurgling sound caught my ear; and, on running up to the thicket 
whence it proceeded, we found the buck kicking in the last agonies, 
The ball had entered his chest, and lodged near the tail. The young 
savage sprang upon the dying animal like a panther, lest he should ex- 
pire before the necessary operation of drawing blood had been per- 
formed, and muttering a short prayer, plunged the knife into his throat. 
A very few drops of blood flowed from the wound, but these were quite 
sufficient to satisfy the conscience of my friend Mohadeen, who was 
evidently an admirer of fat venison; and, as he handled the plump 
haunch of the buck, he remarked, with an air of great self-complais- 
ance, that the flesh was now ‘ hulal.”’* 

After breaking the deer, and taking a landmark by which to find 
him, we left the banks of the river, and struck into the teak forest, 
where we expected to find bison and samber. Three kinds of the 
latter species, with their calves, crossed our path, uttering their deep 
trumpet-like note of alarm; but these I spared, much to the astonish- 
ment of my savage guide, who had no idea of allowing any thing 
eatable to escape. We also saw a herd of spotted deer feeding in an 
open plain, where it was impossible to approach them, but did not fall 
in with any bison. This was probably owing to want of skill on the 
part of my guide! his father, old Kamah, being the only man of the 
tribe on whom one can place implicit reliance, in tracking up this very 
wary animal, 

We returned to the ‘tents by ten o'clock, after a long and rapid 
walk. 

On entering the mess-tent I found the party seated at breakfast, 
and laughing immoderately at poor H——, who was giving them an ac- 
count of his morning’s adventures. He declared he had slain a bison, 
and was almost beside himself with excitement. 

His description of his first essay in woodcraft was so good that I 
must give it, as nearly as possible, in his own words; but shall first 
attempt to convey some idea of our hero’s personal appearance ; for, 
without this, the story would lose half its zest. 

The reader will remember that H was the unfortunate subaltern 
in command of a native detachment, whom we picked up at the half- 
ruined fort on the outskirts of the forest. He was a tall, slender 
youth, with weak legs, lank sandy hair, and a sodden complexion, 
rendered almost cadaverous by a recent attack of tertian ague. His 
manner was quiet and gentlemanlike enough, poor fellow, and he was 
evidently a good creature. But that was all. He had no spark of 
fire in his composition—there was no soul in his large lack-lustre 
blue eyes—no expression, save thatof habitual wonder, and, like most 
simpletons, he was always wondering. In short, he was one of those 
uninteresting, milk-and-water young gentlemen who, without the 








* Lawful to be eaten. The Mahometans, and other Indian tribes, are forbidden 
to eat the flesh of any animal that has not been prayed over and bled, by one of 
own caste. 
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slightest knowledge of, or even taste for music, are inveterately ad- 
dicted to playing upon, or rather blowing into, a flute, to the grievous 
detriment of their own lungs, and the auditory nerves of their 
neighbours; and who you can see at a glance have been reared 
in the small back-garden of a town residence, among tame rabbits 
and pouter pigeons. He had arrayed ‘himself for the occasion 
—in humble imitation, no doubt of a Der Freischutz jager—in an 
old dress-jacket of the Scottish archers (to which corps he in- 
formed us he had the honour of belonging), with green worsted wings, 
and a silver arrow embroidered on the collar, a pair of snowy white 
trousers, and a fantastic cap, decorated with a black ostrich feather ; 
and thus accoutred, with a small bugle dangling from his shoulder, a 
gimcrack French rifle slung at his back, and followed by my matyboy, 
Heels, brandishing the tail of some animal of the ox species—he had 
been found, on the return of the sportsmen, strutting about the woods 
in the neighbourhood of the camp, and screeching like a jay the hunt- 
ing chorus in “ Der Freischutz,” fancying himself, no doubt, the very 


beau idéal of 
A forester bold, a forester bold. 


Such was the figure which I found holding forth as I entered the 
mess-tent, and the contrast he presented to his sunburnt, weather- 
beaten companions in their hunting-dress of brown fustian, and long, 
deer-skin leggings, formed as fine an illustration of the real and the 
melodramatic ‘“* Forester bold,” as can well be imagined. 

But we must let our Jdger tell his own story. 

“After you had all left the camp, it occurred to me that it was very 
stupid work remaining alone in the tents, and Campbell's boy, Heels, 
having informed me that he knew something of shékar, and could 
show me plenty of game, I resolved to put myself under his guidance, 
and try if I could not bring in some spoil as well as my neighbours, | 
accordingly got out my rifle, and mounted my Jager’s dress—all right 
you see, bugle-horn and all!” here he cast a complaisant glance at his 
own figure, ‘*and sallied forth, accompanied by my friend Heels, co 
Jove! Campbell, he is a splendid fellow, that Heels; a rum un to | 
at but a devil to go; I wonder you do not make him your sporting 
peon instead of a matyboy, I found him a first-rate shikarie, and he 
has a soul above cleaning boots and shoes, depend upon it.” 

Here we all burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, and Heels, 
who was standing behind my chair, drinking in with greedy ears the 
praises bestowed upon him, turned upon his heel, and walked out of 
the tent with an air of offended dignity. , 

“ You may laugh, gentlemen,” said H , resuming his narrative ; 
“but such is the case: and so you will find by the sequel. Well, as I 
was saying, Heels and I started, and plunged at once into the forest; 
but Heels being a stranger in these parts, adopted the very proper 
caution of not venturing out of hearing of the tents, lest we should 
lose ourselves, and indeed there was no occasion for going further, as 
we almost immediately found ourselves in the midst of game. The 
trees swarmed with minas and woodpeckers, of the most beautiful 


plumage, and we observed several splendid ju fowl running among 
the bushes. But the former offered too 1 a mark for a rifle~ 
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although with a short gun I might have had glorious sport—and the 
latter were so rapid in their movements that I found it impossible 
to take a steady aim at them. We therefore proceeded onwards in 
search of nobler game, and were soon rewarded by discovering a 
troop of monkeys regaling themselves upon wild figs—(hear, hear), 
We stalked them with the utmost caution, Heels displaying wonderful 
sagacity in accomplishing this difficult manceuvre—(hear, hear, and 
Jaughter)—till at length we found ourselves within fifty yards of our 
ame. I took a steady aim at the largest monkey, and, I have no 
doubt, hit him; for he screamed and chattered in a most extraordinary 
manner. But Heels informs me that these animals are remarkably 
tenacious of life, and seldom fall at the first shot—(bravo, Heels), 

‘* Well, I was reloading with the utmost haste, for the monkeys were 
bounding about from tree to tree, screaming in a very threatening man- 
ner, and I thought they might be preparing for a simultaneous attack 
(bravo, Jiger)—when one of the wretches, who had sprung upon a tree 
directly over my head, discharged a quantity of filth, which, lodge 
ing between my neck and the collar of my jacket, occasioned such an 
intolerable stench, that I almost fainted on the spot—(roars of laughter). 
This accident so disgusted me, that I at once abandoned the pursuit of 
these nasty treacherous animals—(hear, hear)—and had almost made 
up my mind to return home, when Heels, with a shout of triumph, 
announced that he had discovered the fresh track of a bison—hear, 
hear). 

‘‘ There it was, sure enough, and no mistake!—a deeply-indented 
footmark, evidently not half an hour old. I shall never forget my 
mingled feelings on beholding, for the first time, such palpable evi- 
dence of being in the immediate vicinity of one of these formidable 
animals. My first impulse, I confess, was to return to camp and await 
your return, before embarking in the desperate adventure of following 
up the trail; and Heels, who appeared rather nervous at the sight of 
the huge foot-prints, immediately agreed to this measure. But, after 
a little further consultation, it occurred to us, that by so doing, we 
should make ourselves the laughingstock of the whole camp ; whereas 
by following up the trail very cautiously, we might at least obtain\a 
sight of the formidable animal, without running any foolish risk by)at- 
tacking him—(hear, hear). My curiosity, and the spirit of adventure 
which began to rise within me, prevailed, and we determined to make 
the experiment—(bravo, Jiiger!—go on). The ground being, soft 
after the rain of last night, we were enabled to follow the track, without 
difficulty, and had not gone more than three hundred yards, when, on 
reaching the edge of a thicket which bordered an open space, clothed 
with rich herbage, we discovered the object of our search, feeding with- 
in ten yards of us! The shock I received on finding myself, thus 
suddenly within reach of the ferocious creature, made me feel as if. 
had been electrified. The nerves of the boldest will sometimes. give 
way under such a trial—(hear, hear). I dropped upon my knees, and 
crouched behind the nearest tree, against which I was obliged to’ lean 
for support; while Heels, throwing himself flat upon the ground, buried 
his head in the grass.—He has great presence of mind has Heels!—-I 
had just begun to breath more freely, and Heels, who had crept, close 
to my side, was urging me to fly at once from a scene of such immingpt 
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danger, when the animal, which bad hitherto been feeding quietly, 
raised his head, looked us full in the face, and bellowed !—(hear, hear, 
hear). The time for action had arrived—we were discovered—and 
nothing but a stout heart and a steady hand could now save us—(up, 
uards, and at them !—Hurra!) I instantly pitched forward my rifle 
and fired. The monster uttered a deep groan, and sank to the ground 
kicking convulsively. I instantly reloaded, fired into him again, and 
continued to do so as long as any signs of life remained—(hear, hear). 
At last he ceased to move, we ventured to approach him, and there 
lay my formidable antagonist stone dead, and literally riddled with 
bullets.’ —(Bravo, Jiiger !—great cheering and clapping of hands). 

‘‘ No mistake upon that subject, sir,” he continued, as he saw an in- 
credulous smile playing round E——’s lips, “ for here is his tail !"— 
(roars of laughter). 

So saying, he pulled from his pocket a dirty, mangy tuft of hair, 
threw it upon the table, and leaning back in his chair began to rub his 
hands with an air of conscious triumph. 

The uncontrollable burst of merriment which accompanied 
H ’s hard-won trophy as it was handed round the table had hardly 
subsided, when a half-naked bullock-driver, followed by a crowd of 
clamorous natives, rushed into the tent, and falling on his knees be- 
fore E , craved justice at his hands. 

‘¢ What is your complaint, my man?” asked E——, struggling to 
suppress a smile, for he guessed how matters stood, 

‘* Justice, my lord! justice!” sobbed the poor fellow. ‘‘ Some son 
of an unchaste mother has killed my best bullock, and I am a ruined 
man. I turned him out this morning to graze in the woods, and on 
going to look for him just now I found him cold and _ stiff, with his 
body full of holes, and his tail cut off.” 

This completed the chain of presumptive evidence against poor 
, and the laughter was redoubled. 

But who can describe the scene of quizzing and merriment that 
ensued. Suffice it to say that poor H—— was glad to stop the mouth 
of the injured bullock-driver by paying twice the value of the unfortu- 
nate bullock, whose similarity in colour toa bison had doomed him.to a 
premature death; and that, from that day forth, the black Jéager con- 
tented himself with singing ‘‘ Der Freischutz,” and ‘‘ A forester’s life 
for me,” without making any further experiments in the practical study 
of woodcraft. 

I devoted the morning to skinning and cleaning my bisons’ heads, 
which I afterwards sunk in the river, to undergo a further polishing by 
the animalcule which swarm in all tropicab waters. 

In the afternoon, when the heat had somewhat abated, we took an- 
other ramble in the forest. Young Mohadeen led me a long round 
through a part of the jungle which had not yet been disturbed, The 
traces of bison soon began to appear, and we got upon the trail of a 
herd so fresh, that they could not have passed many minutes. Mo 
deen started off with the eagerness of a young hound, and we foll 
it up, without a check, till the brown hides of a dozen bison, 
in single file along one of their beaten paths, oppenren. out | 
yards in front. As they were moving off with their hind-qu: 
wards us, we crouched behind a tree, while my guide putting 
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in his mouth, gave a loud cluck, like the sound produced by draw. 
ing a cork, in hopes of making one of them turn round so as to offer a 
fair shot. 

This time it did not succeed, owing probably to the animals havi 
got the wind of us, and the herd breaking into a trot, I was obliged to 
take the nearest as he was. Both balls hit, but with little effect, and 
after a long walk upon the trail, which led us several miles further 
from home, we gave it up on finding that the blood had ceased to 
flow. 

While following up this trail, a little animal about the size of a hare, 
and beautifully marked with white streaks upon a dark brown ground, 
started from a bed of dry leaves at the root of a tree, and made off with 
extraordinary swiftness, 

I took a snap shot, as he glanced among the bushes, and by the 
merest chance, killed him. On going to pick up what I fancied must 
be a curious variety of the hare tribe, 1 was astonished to find that it 
was a perfect little deer, but without horns, and with sharp canine 
teeth projecting from the upper jaw, beyond the lips. 

I was not at that time sufficiently well versed in natural history to 
know the name of the animal, but | was aware it must be a valuable 
specimen. I therefore carried it home with the utmost care, and on my 
return to camp, was informed by E—— that it was a remarkably fine 
specimen of the Memima, or dwarf Indian musk-deer, a very rare ani- 
mal, and one, the history of which is but imperfectly known. I shall 
give a more minute description of this animal hereafter. 

On our way back to the tents, I shot a Muntjack (the rib-faced 
deer, or Indian roe). A low whistle stopped him as he was bounding 
across our path, and I knocked him over as he stood hesitating. He 
— an old buck, with well-grown horns, and tusks like a little 

ar. 

Just as daylight was failing us, and while we were still a couple of 
miles from camp, I observed a troop of monkeys crowded together on 
a tree, which overhung a clump of long grass, bounding from branch 
to branch in a state of great agitation, screaming, chattering, and 
making hideous grimaces, as if half enraged and half terrified at the 
sight of some object beneath them. 

“What is the matter with these monkeys?” I inquired of my guide 
in Hindostanee. 

** Bhag hogah” —(it is a tiger probably), he replied, puffing away at 
his sheroot, with perfect coolness, and striding along as if it were all a 
matter of course. 

‘The devil it is!” said.1I, thunderstruck at the coolness of the 
young rascal; for the path we were pursuing being bounded on each 
side by impenetrable jungle, obliged us to pass within a few yards of 
the haunted thicket—and cocking both barrels of my rifle, | 
out at my best pace to escape from the dangerous neighbour as 
quickly as possible. 

We had just passed the thicket, and were making a short turn round 
the end of it, when, to my utter dismay, I found myself face to face, 
and within twenty yards of a royal tiger, busily engaged in tearing UP 
the carcass of a wild hog he had just killed. 

My hair almost stood on end, as the brute raised his enormous head, 
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smeared with blood, and glared upon us with his malignant green eyes. 
Mohadeen dropped his sheroot, and remained motionless as a statue, 
with his keen eye steadily fixed upon that of the tiger. 

I knew enough of the nature of the animal to be aware that it was 
more dangerous to retreat than to stand fast; but thinking that a 
charge was now inevitable, I was determined to have “the first word 
of flyting,” as we say in Scotland, and was about to raise my rifle, 
when Mohadeen, without removing his gaze from the tiger, laid his 
hand upon my arm, and kept it down with a firm grasp. 

The tiger growled and showed his teeth,but unable to withstand the 
fascination of the human eye, he gradually withdrew the paw, which 
jealously clutched his prey, crouched together, as if appalled by the 
steady gaze of the savage, turned slowly round, and uttering a sulky 
growl, slunk away into the long grass, 

No sooner was his back turned, than Mohadeen, clapping his hands 
to his mouth, sent forth that peculiar wild yell, which appears to strike 
terror to the heart of the most savage animal, and we instantly heard 
the stealthy tread of the tiger change to a bounding gallop, as he fled 
in dismay from that unearthly cry. 

‘‘ We have made him eat dirt,” remarked the young savage, coolly 
picking up his sheroot, replacing it in the corner of his mouth, and 
walking off as if nothing remarkable had happened. ae 

We now set off towards camp at a round trot; for the short twilight 
of the tropics was fading rapidly, and my guide although he effected 
to despise tigers by daylight, was perfectly aware they were not to 
be trifled with after nightfall. 

We reached the tents without further venture; and I confess I 
was nota little glad when we came in sight of our cheerful camp- 
fires. 

My brother shot a bull bison, and two sambers were brought in by 
the remainder of the party. 

Reader, you have probably spent many a happy hour among your 
brother officers at the mess-table—you may have shared in the fun and 
frolic of a hunting-breakfast at Melton, or you have enjoyed the social 
glee and brotherly fellowship of a masonic supper. Perhaps, like myself, 
you have tried them all, and have enjoyed each in their turn; but, 
unless you have visited the ‘* Land of the San,” you may depend 
upon it you have yet much to learn. If you wish to see socia- 
bility, comfort, as brotherly feeling; if you want to learn what 
real good living is; and if you appreciate agreeable society, tem- 
pered by sobriety and seasoned by wit, you must to the “ green , 
with a party of thoroughbred Indian sportsmen, for there will you find 
them combined and in perfection. 

And here I must remark, that by thoroughbred, 1 mean not only 
high couraged and game to the backbone, but well-informed, gentle- 
manlike, and agreeable, as I am happy to say my present companions 
are. | , 

I pray you, friend, to fancy yourself returned from a 
ramble in the forest, hot and dusty, but elate with success; 


have enjoyed a refreshing bath; and that having 
dress for light linen clothing, and thrust jon vended Aeselaieas 
of embroidered Indian slippers, you are seated in a large airy tent, the 
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canvass walls of which are raised on one side to admit the refreshing 
breeze. The table is covered with the finest damask, and loaded with 
goodly viands, intermixed with plate and sparkling crystal. Take 
for example, a haunch of venison that would do no discredit to the best 

ark in England; a cold wild boar’s head soused in vinegar; wild 
ome chops, combining the flavour of venison with that of the most 
delicate pork; a noble venison pasty, over which Friar Tuck would 
have pronounced a benison with watering lips; stews, curries, and ra- 
gouts, composed of every variety of small game, and cunningly devised 
by E ’s incomparable artiste, the Portuguese babachee ;* marrow- 
bones of bison and deer, and a dozen other sylvan dainties too nume- 
rous to mention. <A host of native servants clothed in white muslin, 
with scarlet turbans and sashes, stand around, watching with anxious 
looks, to anticipate your slightest wish; and in a remote corner, you 
may observe a dusky figure (the high-priest of Bacchus), squatted on 
his heels, and intent on cooling, to the exact pitch, some dozen long- 
necked bottles, that conjure up visions .of ruby claret and sparkling 
champagne. The bronzed features of your companions glowing with 
healthful excitement and beaming with good fellowship, smile around 
the hospitable board. sAnd*the gay scene is lighted up by a profu- 
sion of wax candles in tall glass shades, to protect them from the 
gentle breathing of the night air, which playing round the tent, fans 
your heated blood into refreshing coolness. 

Fancy yourself snugly ensconced in an arm-chair, recounting your 
own adventures, and listening to those of your brother sportsmen ; 
fancy the interesting discussions, the comparing of notes and draw- 
ings that takes place between the scientific members of the party, and 
the good-humoured jokes that are bandied among the less learned, but 
lighter-hearted youngsters. Fancy all this, friend, and say if you can 
imagine anything more delightful than the mode of life of an Indian 
hunting party. 

I fancy I can see the reader licking his lips, and exclaiming, ‘* Lux- 
urious dogs !” 

So we are, sir, after the labours of the day are ended—and what for 
no? as my friend M‘Phee would say. We work for our good living, 
sir, and we work upon it too; for Lcan assure you that the man who 
sleeps in a comfortable tent, with a good dinner and a bottle of good 
claret under his belt, will shoot better, ride better, and stand hard work 
better than the unfortunate devil who has bivouacked at the foot of a tree, 
after filling his stomach with half-broiled venison and muddy water. 
say this advisedly, having tried both plans, and trust me, friend, our 
Indian method of doing Robin Hood is the correct one. 

After dinner we adjourn to the outside of the tent, to sip our coffee: 
and smoke our hookahs, and retire at an early hour, with cool heads, to 
ensure steady nerves in the morning. 

I witnessed this evening a curious method of hunting practised by the 
natives which I must attempt to describe. : 

We were sitting in front of the tent after dinner, the happy camp- 
followers—happy, because idle and gorged with venison—had sung 
themselves to sleep, aud deep silence brooded over the woods, save 
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when the whine of a panther, or the distant roar of a wandering tiger, 
was borne on the night wind from the deepest recesses of the forest, or 
the sullen plunge of an alligator was more distinctly heard in the neigh- 
bouring river. 

The moon had not yet risen, and the landscape was shrouded in 
darkness, except in our immediate neighbourhood, where the bickering 
light of our camp-fire fell upon the corpse-like figures of the sleeping 
natives, swathed in their white robes, and lighted up with picturesque 
effect the gnarled stem and spreading boughs of a stately teak-tree, 
from which were suspended the carcasses of several deer, the grim head 
of a bull bison, and other trophies of the chase. 

No one spoke; for each and all of us experienced that delightful 
sensation of perfect repose, that luxurious lassitude which can only be 
experienced by one who has braved the almost intolerable glare of an 
Indian sun, and can only be enjoyed under the serene sky, and amidst 
the balmy freshness of an Indian night. 

I was fast sinking into a dreamy revery, now tracing fantastic 
shapes in the light wreaths of vapour which curled upwards from my 
glowing chillum, and now contrasting the air of comfort and elegance 
presented by the interior of our gaily-lighted tent with the deep gloom 
of the surrounding forest, when I was startled by hearing the distant 
sound of a bell, and on looking in the direction from whence it pro- 
ceeded, I discovered far back in the woods, a brilliant light flitting 
among the trees. 

I immediately called E——’s attention to this unusual appearance. 

‘It is some poaching fellows from the village,” he replied, ‘* blazing 
deer. I wish they would keep nearer home, and not destroy the game 
in the neighbourhood of our camp.” 

‘‘ Blazing deer!” I exclaimed, *‘ and to the sound of a bell? This 
is surely a strange style of hunting !”’ 

‘‘ Have you never heard of it before?” asked E——., 

‘* Never,” I replied. 

‘Then it is well worth seeing, arrant poaching though it be; and if 
you do not mind the trouble of slipping on your boots and shooting- 
jacket, we may have a look at these fellows before we go to bed.” 

I was delighted to avail myself of E——’s offer, and guided by the 
light and the sound of the bell, we soon overtook two natives busily 
engaged in their nocturnal sport. One of them carried in his hand a 
bell, which he kept constantly ringing, and on his head was fastened 
a small brazier filled with glowing charcoal. In the deep gloom of the 
forest he presented the wildest and most fantastic appeafance that can be. 
imagined, and brought vividly to my recollection the descriptions I have 
read of the mad enthusiast, Solomon Eagle, who made himself so 
conspicuous during the great plague in London. His companion, an 
active, wiry little savage, with an eye like a lynx, was merely armed 
with a heavy curved weapon, something between a cook's ch ° 
knife and a sword, as sharp as a razor, and commonly known in 
as a Coorg-knife. oe ef 

Being both inhabitants of the jagheerdar’s village and personal 
known to E——, they were much flattered by our proposal to join 
their sport ; and we had soon an opportunity of witnessing skill 
in this very curious method of hunting. 
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The man who carries the fire and the bell, moves slowly and cau- 
tiously through thé thickets, ringing as he goes, while his companion 
follows close behind him, keeping a sharp look-out ahead. The deer 
alarmed by the sound of the bell, start from their hiding-places; but 
bewildered, and apparently fascinated by the glare of the burning 
charcoal, which dazzles their sight, and prevents them from distin- 
guishing the forms of the hunters, they approach the — of their 
wonder, as if under the influence of a spell. The light reflected from 
their staring eyeballs discovers their presence to the hunters. Solomon 
Eagle comes to a halt, and ceases to ring his bell, while his active 
companion stealing round the bewildered animals, attacks them in the 
rear, and with his formidable coorg-knife, hamstrings as many as he 
can reach, before they become aware of their danger, and fly from the 
treacherous light. 

In this manner we saw three deer destroyed within an hour; and 
our poaching friends would, no doubt, have done further execution, 
had we not bribed them to discontinue their sport, by inviting them to 
return to camp, and partake of a glass of their favourite brandy. 

April 11th.—The game in the neighbourhood of our camp having 
become wild and scarce, we struck our tents this morning, and moved 
on to old Kamah’s village, some miles further back in the forest. 
When about halfway, we were met by a deputation of natives, who 
informed us with bitter lamentations, that they were on their way to 
crave our assistance in destroying a gigantic serpent, which had lately 
made his appearance in that part of the forest; and had, within the 
last few days, killed and eaten two of their bullocks. 

This story sounded so very improbable, that we rejected it with 
scorn, and abused the unfortunate villagers for attempting to impose 
upon us. But the poor fellows asserted the truth of their report with 
so much earnestness, and were so urgent with us to assist them, that, 
partly from goodnature, and partly from curiosity, we consented to ac- 
company them in their search for the monster. This proved fruitless, 
although we explored many miles of forest: and, during the few days 
we remained near the village, we never could obtain further tidings of 
this father of snakes. 

But I must acknowledge that, during our search, we came upon traces 
which puzzled the most skilful shikaries of the party, and somewhat 
staggered our incredulity. 

While exploring a thicket on the edge of a hollow, which, during 
the rains had been a pond of water, but which was now nearly dried up, 
one of the natives uttered a triumphant shout, and calling us around 
him, pointed to the hollow, and requested that we would now believe 
our own senses, for there was the track of the snake. There remained 
no doubt as to the existence of @ track, and a very curious track ; for, 
in the half-dried mud, a deep furrow was distinctly traced extending 
from side to side, as if a large hogshead had been dragged across it. 
And if this really was the track of the snake, as the natives asserted it 
to be, their account of his enormous powers can hardly have been 
gerated, for he must have measured at least seventy or eighty feet in 


t was it the track of a snake ?—that was the question. No one 
could account in a satisfactory manner for the appearance of the mys- 
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terious furrow; and yet no one would acknowledge that he believed 
in the existence of a snake enormous enough to have produced it. 
Neither shall J venture to do so; but shall leave the sagacious reader 
to draw his own conclusions from the above facts. 

I never myself met with a living snake above eighteen feet in length ; 
but I am aware that they grow to a much greater size. I once saw (in 
the museum at Cape Town, I think), the skin and perfect skeleton of 
a boa-constrictor, said to have been brought from India, which mea- 
sured thirty-five feet in length; and I am not sure we should be jus- 
tified in denying, that in the unexplored forests of the east, reptiles 
may be found of even double this magnitude, although we do not at 
present possess any satisfactory proof of their existence. 

April 13th.—E——— being anxious to show me as much as possible 
of Indian sporting, gave orders for a grand beat to take place this morn- 
ing, in the oriental style. Messengers were despatched yesterday, to 
collect as many men as possible from the neighbouring villages; and 
to-day we commenced work, after breakfast, with two hundred beaters 
in line, taking a circle of forest, ahout a mile in diameter, at each beat. 
The natives are very fond of this style of sport, and engage in it with 
the utmost spirit. The hunters best acquainted with the forest, select 
the passes where the guns are to be posted. At each passa light screen 
of branches is erected, and behind this the sportsman crouches, and 
remains perfectly still till the game is driven up to him, Unless closely 
pressed by the beaters, the animals generally come up at a slow pace, 
carefully reeonnoitring the ground as they advance, and thus afford an 
easy shot. But if a deer happens to dash past at a great pace, @ 
whistle or a clap of the hand will generally make him stop for an in- 
stant to listen, and then is the moment for the grooved barrel to send its 
hissing ball with fatal precision. 

I had a running shot at a stag before the first beat was arranged. He 
started up before me as I was going to my post, and passed within forty 
yards, but I missed him with both barrels. 

In the first beat nothing came near me, except a muntjack, or red- 
faced deer, which I shot. I, however, heard a good deal of firing on 
both flanks, and the roaring of some animal, which I took to be a 
tiger. When the beat was over, I found that none of the European 
sportsmen, except R and myself, had gotten a shot; R——— had 
fired at a wild boar, which he only wounded slightly. The animal 
charged him, and knocked him over, but fortunately without ripping 
him badly; the destruction of a pair of new cords, and a slight 
on the outside of the thigh, being the only injury he sustained. A 
herd of bison, and a couple of bears—whose roaring I mistook for a 
tizer—had also been started, but had either turned back, or broken out 
at the flanks, where the native hunters, armed with matchlocks, were 
stationed. Several shots had been fired at the bison, and two or three 
were said to have been mortally wounded, but nothing was bagged. The 
bears charged through the line of beaters, and broke back. oe 

The next beat proved blank, although plenty of game was seen. 

In the third beat, a fine stag samber came up to my pass, and gave 
me a beautiful shot—I hit him with both barrels in the throat. He 
stood tottering, uncertain whether to fall or not, till my peom went 
to despatch him with the hunting-knife, when he charged, with 
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mane erect, and attacked the man so savagely, that I was obliged to 
fire again todrop hin. He stood four feet five inches at the shoulder, 
and had fine antlers. My brother also shot a young stag, and this was 
all that was done in a long day’s work. 

Having now seen the far-famed beating of the Great Western 
Forest, I am inclined to think it very inferior sport to stalking your 
game. ‘There is certainly a good deal of excitement—there is some- 
thing fine in the ‘* pomp and circumstance” of the thing—and when 
you do get a shot, it is, in general, a deadly one. But for my taste, 
give me the excitement and exercise of following up a trail; the well- 
contested struggle between’man’s reason and the unerring instinct of the 
brute, and the satisfaction of bringing down your game at a long range, 
when you feel that the victory has been obtained by your own skill in 
woodcraft. 1am told, however, that this day's sport has been a very 
unfavourable specimen of beating. The grass is at this season too 
high, and the underwood so dense, that it is utterly impossible for the 
beaters to preserve regularity in their line, and thus the game is enabled 
to break back. 

April 14th.—To-day we made another attempt at driving. A strong 
body of beaters took the field, headed by old Kamah, and armed with 
all the instruments for producing hideous sounds ever invented in this 
land of discord; the traces of bison and deer were recent and nume- 
rous, and the knowing ones predicted a successful day’s sport. 

During the first beat, including about a mile of jungle, a large herd 
of bison, and an old solitary bull, were driven up. The solitaire alone 
passed within shot of our line, the others having broken back before 
they reached the flankers, placed to hem in those which were going 
wide of our guns. R—— had a good shot at the bull; and I saw, 
by his action, as he rushed past my post, that he was severely wounded, 
but the ball had struck too far back to stop him. His hind-quarters, 
turned towards me in his retreat, received the contents of both barrels 
of my large rifle; but the enormous brute never even staggered, and 
we heard him forcing his way through the bamboo with a crash like 
thunder, till the sound died away in the distance. 

The second beat only produced a few stray bison and a solitary stag, 
none of which came within shot of our line. 

During the third beat, I climbed into a high tree, so as to command 
an extensive view. A herd of bison were started, and I had a 
fine opportunity of studying their habits as they came up in front of 
the beaters, 

As the wild yells, mingled with the rattle of tomtoms, and the bray- 
ing of trumpets, came echoing through the forest, the wild herd snort- 
ing with alarm, dashed aside the boughs, lowering their heads, and 
clearing a passage through the tangled underwood that closed again 
behind them, and left no traces of their course. They would then 
halt and listen, with ears erect and expanded nostrils, till the yell of 
their pursuers again came swelling on the breeze, and again they thun- 
dered onwards to the silent enclosure, where the sportsmen lay con- 
cealed behind his fence of green leaves. The herd was making direct 
for a pass defended by their guns, and I expected every moment to 
hear a volley poured into them, when a stupid fellow, leaving his post 
just at the critical moment, spoilt every thing. 
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The bison, hearing a rustle directly in their path, and fearing this 
hidden danger more than all the noise behind them, drew upin a body, 
wheeled round, and rushed back like a whirlwind, sweeping every thing 
before them in their headlong course. 

Thus ended a second day's work without producing a single head of 
game. 

April 15th.—The bad success of the last two days, ‘‘ with all a 
pliances and means to boot,” has disappointed us nota little. Old 
Kamah still talks confidently of success, twirls his mustache, and 
damns the beaters for sons of unchaste mothers—while he works his 
long skinny fingers with convulsive twitches, as if he longed to clutch 
the luckless knave who yesterday deranged a beat planned with his ut- 
most skill in woodcraft. To-day, at his urgent request, we tried fresh 
ground several miles further back in the forest, a beautiful green spot 
in a valley, watered by numerous springs. 

Two beats failed to produce a single hoof, although plenty of game 
was started. 

The third, a forlorn hope, was tried in despair. And this time [ de- 
termined to adopt my own plan of operation. 

Old Kamah having placed us in what he considered the most likely 
passes, the beat commenced ; and I slipped quietly away from the post 
assigned me, to a small valley, which, from its appearance, I fancied 
must be a frequented pass, and which, if it was so, would lead any 
animal which might be driven up, quite wide of our line. 

One rule violated, I went further; and, to the utter disgust of my 
attendant, Seedee—who had lived in the forest for fifty years, without 
ever having seen such an atrocity committed—I declined to use his 
fence of green leaves, and took up my position on the branch of a tree, 
some ten or fifteen feet from the ground. 

From what I had observed of the nature of wild animals, both at 
home and in India, I was. convinced that game coming up to a pass, 
frequently discover, by their sense of smell, objects on their own level 
which are not perceptible, if raised some distance from the earth. 
And the experience of the last two days satisfied me that bison smell 
danger, and avoid it Jong before they come in sight. 

My worthy savage seeing me resolved to abandon the beaten path of 
his forefathers, would not be witness to such a gross violation of es- 
tablished custom ; and after assuring me that nothing could or would 
come near me, he threw his blanket over his shoulder, and strode away 
with a look of ineffable scorn. . 

The beat was nearly over. Nothing had yet been done. And the 
shouts of the wearied beaters were dying away, when a heavy animal 
came tramping down the valley, and a fine old bull, with inflated nos- 
trils upturned to the breeze, trotted along the very pass I had selected 
as the most likely one for an animal to take. He passed within fi 
yards of my tree. I lodged a couple of balls in his shoulder, 
down he sank upon his knees, with his broad muzzle’ butied in 
earth. In this position the disabled monster May ete tH Ti 
scended from the tree, and lodged a ball in the back of his skull, wh 
finished him. He was the largest bison I have ever seen 5 
when stretched upon his side, appeared enormous—too Ia 
for the eye to take in all his huge proportions at a glance. 
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from heel to shoulder, was six feet two inches, and at the highest ridge 
of the back, six feet six inches. 

During the various beats, several traces of wild elephants were seen, 
but none of- these animals showed themselves. 

We got back to the tents by seven o'clock, and supped on the mar- 
row-bones of the bison. j 

I have now had three days’ experience of driving game in the jun- 
gles, with two hundred beaters and a line of twenty guns—five of 
them in the hands of European sportsmen—and what is the result ? 
One bison, two samber, and a rib-faced deer, which is not more than 
any one of us might have killed in a day’s stalking. Beating is all 
very well where there is no possibility of approaching your game, on 
account of the thickness of the cover. But there is no doubt that in 
all places where the timber is large, the grass burnt down, and the un- 
derwood tolerably open, far more game may be killed by stalking than 
by beating. That the former plan is more sportsmanlike and interesting, 
will, I think, be readily admitted by all, except those lazy fellows, who 
prefer having their game found to seeking for it themselves; and 
would rather sit quietly under a tree till it is driven up to them, than 
“ lard the lean earth as they walk along,” in following up a trail. 








NOTE ON “KING JOHN.” 


Prince Arthur.—Must you with hot irons burn out both my eyes ? 
Hubert.— Young boy, I must. 


In the barbarous cruelty proposed to be practised on Prince Arthur 
there appears to be some coincidence with a theory brought forward of 
late years, in reference to the Hanoverian heir-apparent ; namely, that 
by the ancient laws of Germany the sovereignty could not be exercised 
by a person deprived of the sense of sight. Although “death” was 
indicated by the royal uncle in his conference with Hubert, it would 
seem as if John, shrinking from the guilt of actual murder, had subse- 
quently contented himself with ordering that the young ‘ serpent on 
his path” should be rendered incapable of reigning by the loss of his 
eyes. It was a particular act, intended for an especial purpose, ex- 
pressly commanded by warrant, and Hubert was “ sworn to do it.” 

Supposing, therefore, that the intention was simply to blind the vic- 
tim, to disable him from the throne, not to inflict unnecessary torture or 
endanger life, it is humbly suggested to future painters and stage 
mangers, that the inhuman deed would not have been performed with 
great clumsy instruments like plumber’s irons, but more probably with 
heated metal skewers or bodkins, as the eyes of singing birds have been 


mes fanciers—though for a different reason—with red-hot 
knitting-needles. 
T. H. 
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THE STORY OF THE WIDOWS’ FRIEND—(CONCLUDED), 


Cuap. IV. 


Ros. Dear Celia, I show more mirth than I am mistress of; and would you 
that I were merrier? Unless you teach me to forget-—you must learn me 


how to remember any extraordinary pleasure. 
SuaxsrearK, As You Like Jt. 


We will not accompany Captain Wrightly in his voyage to the con- 
tinent ; suffice it to say, that he wrote to Madeline to apprize her of 
his safe arrival at head-quarters; that the letter was filled with every 
argument, affectionately and cheerfully expressed, which his kind heart 
suggested to him as likely to render her he loved as comfortable and 
happy as she could be during his absence. 

Madeline read the letter to her parents again and again, kissed it, 
and placed it near her heart. Amos Farley tried to smile on his 
daughter to confirm those hopes which the perusal of her husband's 
communication had raised. He could not smile, cheerfully, on his 
child, but he pressed her hand and kissed her lips, and bade her trust, 
through Providence, that all would end well. He then left the room 
quickly, fearing that the tears which were ready to burst forth from his 
eyes should find vent in her presence, and give the lie to the hopes he 
had expressed. 

Mrs. Farley patted her daughter on the back, and bridled up as she 
assured her that, ‘she had not the least little bit of a doubt that 
dear William would kill an immense number of Frenchmen, and come 
home a general, with plenty of honours and prize-money, and without 
a scratch.” 

After the first month of the se sem absence had expired, the 
cheerfulness of the little family circle was nearly restored. Madeline, 
when she was not engaged in writing to her husband, amused herself 
with her books, music, and drawing, or wandered on the beach with 
her mother, gazing on the opposite coast—the land of the stranger— 
the country of the enemy—about to be the scene of slaughter—the 
grave of many a brave man, probably of her hasband. If he fell, 
she felt that with him would be buried all her hopes of happiness in 
this world. In this gloomy view of the future she could not help in- 
dulging—for grief is an indulgence—now and then; but generally 
speaking, her full trust and confidence in the mercy and protection of 
a Higher Power, enabled her to view her prospects in a more pleasing 
light, and her heart swelled with pride and joy at the thought of em- 
bracing her husband when_he stepped on the shores of his native land 


unscathed and covered with glory. 
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Amos Farley would not think of the future—if he could help it, 
He bustled about his little shop from morning till night—extended his 
business in every possible way, and entered into all sorts of specula- 
tions. Thus business during the week, a jolly evening with “ the 
Jovials” at the close of it, and the sight of his Madeline's cheerful 
face, enabled him to 


Drive dull care away, 


greatly to the delight of the miller and the exciseman, who could not be 
jolly themselves when they saw the President of ‘*the Jovials” sad 
and sorrowful. 

Thus passed the winter months. When spring returned, Madeline 
conveyed to her delighted husband the tidings that ere autumn came 
again, he would, with God’s blessing, be a father. He wrote to his 
wife to express his joy at the prospect of an event which would render 
her, if possible, doubly dear to him, and begged her to take the greatest 
care of her health, and to spare no expense in providing every neces- 
sary and indulgence to ensure the comfort of herself and her expected 
infant. 

He also wrote to his father and mother to apprize them of the ad- 
ditional happiness in store for him, and suggested to them not only the 
propriety, but the necessity of showing to their daughter-in-law, situ- 
ated as she was, that affection and attention which they had hitherto 
withheld from her. 

Mrs. Wrightly, his mother, upon the receipt of this letter, wrote a 
formal epistle, a copy of which she transmitted to her son, to Madeline. 
She invited her to take up her residence at Wrightly Hall, until the 
interesting event should have taken place. She hinted; too, rather 
coarsely, at the superiority of the comforts and conveniences of a gen- 
tleman’s house over the humble abode of atradesman, and concluded 
by saying that it was right and proper that the heir to the family ho- 
nours should be born in the hall of his forefathers. Altogetler, it 
was a very business-like letter—but it did not display one spark of true 
motherly affection or feeling throughout its closely-written sheet. Ma- 
deline shed a few bitter tears as she placed the letter in her mother’s 
hands, and sat down to write a civil but firm answer declining the in- 
vitation. 

Had she obeyed the suggestions of her mother, whose indignation 
was excessive at ‘“‘the pride and pomposity of those people,” she 
would have written such a letter as would effectually have put an end 
to all further communication between the families. 

Mrs. Farley was sadly annoyed that her daughter would not write as 
she dictated to her; and told her husband that she was surprised that 
a child of hers should be so deficient in “‘ proper pride,” and so afraid 
to tell “‘ those people” a bit of her mind. 

Amos, though angry with Mrs. Wrightly for wishing to remove his 
child from the care of her parents, at so trying and dangerous a sea- 
son, applauded Madeline for the course she had pursued in not offend- 
ing the family of her husband, and thereby widening the breach that 
existed between them. 

Itis but justice to the sisters-in-law to say, that the elder of the two 
wrote a formal postscript in their joint names, seconding the proposal 
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of their mother; but, like the letter itself, the postscript wanted even a 
show of affection and love. 

Jack Wrightly did not write to Madeline. He hated letter-writing 
at all times and under all circumstances. At that particular time he 
was very busy in finishing the hunting-season, and under those cir- 
cumstances he deemed every moment not spent in the stable, the ken- 
nel, or the field, a dead loss. When, however, he had killed his May fox 
in the forest, seen the hounds put out to good walks, and the hunters 
turned out in the salt marshes, he mounted one of his best hacks, and 
rode over to Beachleigh, having betted with a friend, before he started, 
three to two that he did the forty miles in less than four hours, 

He won his bet easily, and when he had seen his hackney properly 
rubbed down, fed and watered in the stables of ‘‘ the Ship,” he rolled 
down the street, looking out right and left for the grocer’s crib, as he 
called it, for he felt unwilling to inquire for ‘*the shop” of his son’s 
father-in-law. He soon discovered the house, and knocked at the pri- 
vate-door, meaning, as he said, ‘*to go to earth in Madeline’s own 
room without seeing her sire or dam,” 

In this plan, however, he was defeated, for Amos Farley, hearing a 
rap at the private entrance, popped out of his shop, in his apron and 
sleeves, to see who his visiter might be. 

Jack Wrightly did not reply at once to the question, ‘* Whom did 
you please to want, sir?” but examined his questioner from ‘“ his 
muzzle to his fetlocks.” He seemed pleased with the cheerful, 
kindly-looking face, and the quiet respectful demeanour of Amos, and, 
to his own surprise, found himself shaking the grocer heartily by the 
hand in the open street of Beachleigh, and in the open day, 

Amos, to his great surprise, was as heartily returning the shake of a 
perfect stranger—a gentleman dressed in top-boots, white cords, frock- 
cut coat, and a Townsend hat. When he found out that the hand he 
grasped was the property of Madeline’s father-in-law, he dropped it, 
popped into the shop, doffed the apron and sleeves with wonderful 
quickness, and rushing round through the passage, admitted his visiter, 
and led him up stairs into the drawing-room, expressing his delight at 
seeing him as he proceeded. He bade him be seated while he went to 
summon his daughter. ae , 

Jack Wrightly, when he was left alone, occupied his time by inspect- 
ing ‘* the kennel,” as he called the room. The first glance around 
convinced him that it was Madeline’s own room, for it was filled with 
musical instruments, materials for drawing and embroidering, and with 
book-shelves, furnished with elegantly-bound works of the best authors 
in English, French, and Italian. The whole wore an air of comfort as 

well as of simple elegance. He did not wonder at his son being cap-. 
tivated by a girl who, in addition to personal beauty, was accom- 
plished in all that tends to make a woman agreeable to the other sex. . 

“Confound me,” said the Squire, “if I think my old girl at the. 
hall, and her two daughters, could have fitted the place up better than 
the grocer’s daughter has done it.” ee 

As he ended this little soliloquy, the door was opened by Madeline. 
She was dressed in a simple morning-gown, which her fond but foolish . 
mother had been vainly endeavouring to induce her to exchange for 
something gayer and more fitted for presenting herself in to the great 
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man of Wrightly Hall. She looked very beautiful, and more interest 
ing than ever, as her father-in-law told her, only he did so in stable- 
talk, as he folded her in his arms and kissed her blushing cheeks. He 
then led her to the sofa, and apologizing for not having written to her 
or visited her earlier, explained to her the difficult position in which a 
a master of fox-hounds was placed before the hunting season was 
over. 

Madeline listened and smiled—assured him that she sympathized in 
his feelings, and begged he would say no more about what he termed 
his cruel neglect of a wench who did his family a favour by belonging 
to it. He then used his best endeavours to indace her to leave her 
parent’s house, and make the hall her home until her husband returned 
to claim her. This Madeline declined doing so firmly, at the same 
time thanking him sincerely for his kindness, that he felt it would be 
useless to urge her any further. 

Their conversation was interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Farley, 
who, dressed in her very best, made a low courtesy to the squire, and 
begged he would condescend to partake of their plain family-dinner, 
which was now ready in the little parlour below. 

Jack Wrightly was blessed with a good appetite at all times, and 
was now really hungry after his long and sharp ride; so he gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation, and found himself seated at the plainly but well- 
covered table of ‘the grocer.” After doing more than justice to a fine 
slice of salmon and a quarter of lamb, he readily joined his host in 
discussing the contents of two bottles of particularly good old port; 
before the second was uncorked, his heart was opened and his tongue 
loosened. He went through every run of the season; told Amos of 
all the best meets and the surest finds in his country; gave him the 
pedigree of all his horses and hounds, and ended by inviting him to 
hunt with him next season, and promising to mount him on a safe 
— well-trained horse, capable of carrying fourteen stone over any 
thing. 

Amos smiled and bowed. The squire told him he was a confounded 
good fellow, and one of the best talkers, for a tradesman, he had ever 
met with, 

Amos smiled again; for he had scarcely spoken a word since his 
wife and daughter had left the room. To prevent himself breaking 
out into a real laugh, he rose and rung the bell for another bottle of 
wine. This his guest positively declined, alleging as an excuse for not 
“dying game” the length of his ride home, and requested that 
— one might be sent to order his horse to be brought down to 

im. 

While the messenger was gone on this errand, Jack Wrightly pulled 
out a large learthern pocket-book, afid after fumbling about among 
pedigrees of dogs and horses, recipes for all sorts of canine and 
equine diseases, lists of running horses and greyhounds, he found two 
notes of one hundred pounds each. He spread them out on the table 
before his astonished host, who could not imagine what he was about, 
and begged him to take them and use them in providing for the wants 
and comforts of Madeline and her infant, whom, I blush to say it, he 
designated as “ the young mare and foal.” 

Amos positively refused to accept them, assuring him that he could 
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afford to support his only child, and provide every thing of which she 
might stand in need. 

The squire gave a peculiar whistle, slapped Amos on the back, and 
went up to the drawing-room with the notes crumpled up in his hand. 
There he found Madeline, and, as he kissed her, and bade her farewell, 
he left the bank-bills in her possession. He then made a low bow to 
Mrs. Farley, and hurried from the house without speaking another 
word ; jumped upon his horse, and went home ‘double Derby pace,” 
feeling doubly excited by an unwonted act of generosity, and “ the 
grocer’s” port wine. 

Madeline, when she found out that the bits of paper which had 
been so unexpectedly thrust into her hand by her father-in-law, were 
two bills, value one hundred pounds each, consulted Amos on the pro- 
priety or impropriety of retaining them. 

Amos, though vexed at the squire’s conduct after he had declined 
accepting assistance in his daughter’s behalf, advised her to keep them 
lest she should offend the donor. She enclosed them in a letter she 
was about to despatch to her husband, as she thought they would be of 
much greater service to him than herself. 





Cuap. V, 


Tue spring passed cheerfully with our friends at Beachleigh. Sum- 
mer was at hand, and Madeline was busily preparing for the reception 
of her first-born into this world of mingled joys and griefs. She had 
prayed night and morning that she might be blessed with a son, and 
that the boy might resemble his father. The event happened two 
months before the expected time. A boy was born—but under what 
circumstances? Dead—amidst grief and mourning. 

The battle of Quatre Bras had been fought. The news was con- 
veyed to England, and hundreds sought, with anxious feelings com- 
pounded of hope and fear, to learn the fate of their loved ones—fathers, 
sons, and brothers—in that engagement. 

The list of killed and wounded was despatched as soon as possible 
to ease the anxieties of friends and relatives. Amos Farley read it 
eagerly, and almost the first name that caught his anxious eyes, was 
that of Captain Wrightly, of the ——th. It was amongst the list of 
the killed. 

Amos let the paper fall from his hands. He clasped them together 
over his burning forehead, and calling out, 

‘“‘ My Madeline—my poor daughter—God help thee, for none else 
can !” fell fainting on the floor of the club-room at “ the Ship,” where 
he had been in the daily habit of going to read the 

His friends, the miller and the exciseman, to his assistance. 
They rang the bell and bade them bring water and other restoratives. 
When these proved unavailing they sent for the only medical man in 
the place, and waited in trembling and dread for his appearance. He 
came as quickly as possible, and by opening a vein relieved the 
sion on the sufferer’s brain. Amos had just recovered sufficiently t0 


recognise objects and faces around him. The surgeon was binding u 
his arm, and bidding him let aids were tri froay his 
c 
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eyes have free vent, when a rush was heard, as of many feet, on the 
stairs, the door was thrust suddenly and violently open, and Madeline, 
followed by her mother, and several other persons, sprung sudden! 
into the room, and threw herself into her father’s arms with a shrie 
that pierced the heart of every one present. 

“ He lives, he lives! my dear father lives!” were the words she 
uttered before she became as senseless as her father had been but a 
few short minutes before. 

Mrs. Farley would have fallen to the ground, for her knees trembled 
under her, and her head swam round when she saw the state of her 
child and her husband, had not the surgeon perceived the state she 
was in, and supported her until she was placed in a chair, under the 
care of the landlady and other women, who were present. When the 
surgeon had left her, he turned his attention to Madeline and her 
father. The poor girl had fallen from the weak arms of Amos and lay 
on the floor. The father knelt over her, parting the hair from her 
forehead, and covering her with the warm blood which flowed from his 
arm. The bandage had fallen off in his struggle to support his child, 
but the father knew not of it, saw it not. He saw nothing but his dear 
Madeline weltering, as he thought, in her own blood, and dying before 
him. With a deep groan he fell by her side, confounded by grief, and 
weakened by the excessive flow of blood. 

The surgeon again bound up his arm, and applying proper stimu- 
lants, again restored him to his senses, and sent him home under the 
care of his friends. Amos refused to leave his child, and resisted as 
long as he was able, but he was borne off in the arms of four strong 
men, and comforted by the surgeon’s assurance that his daughter would 
recover speedily, and should be conveyed to his home. 

Mrs. Farley had recovered by the assistance of the women about 
her, who left her, weeping and sobbing as though her heart would burst 
her bosom with its throbbings, to aid her daughter. The men had all 
left the room, by the desire of the surgeon, when Amos was carried 
out. While he was engaged in attending to the fainting child, the 
mother, mother like, blaming herself for her selfishness in giving way 
to tears instead of helping her daughter, wiped the moisture from her 
eyes, and repressing her sobs, rose to aid Madeline. No one saw her 
move, for all eyes were fixed on the daughter, who was giving the first 
sign of recovery, a faint sigh. As Mrs. Farley passed by the table— 
the newspaper caught her eye—she saw in large letters, ‘‘ EXPRESS. 
GLORIOUS NEWS FROM THE ARMY.” With a woman’s quick- 
ness she immediately guessed the cause of her husband's illness. She 
did not stop to read the glorious news, but turned instantly to the list 
of the killed, and saw, as she felt she should see, the name of her son- 
in-law. All the mother within her bade her restrain her feelings, but 
she could not. She felt as if she should be choked if she did not, 
scream. She uttered a half stifled cry, placed her hand on her burst-., 
ing heart, and called on Heaven to help her.. Madeline heard the cry; 
she raised herself from the chair in which she had been placed, and 
saw the fatal paper in her mother’s hand. A sudden conviction of the). 
truth rushed into her mind. She said, in a low, weak voice, b 

“I know it all. My husband is dead—dead—killed in battle,” and..,., 
sunk back in the chair, insensible. A 
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She was removed, with the greatest caution, to her own room. 
Every means that medical skill’ could suggest was resorted to, but in 
vain. That night she was a mother, a widow, and childless. 

We will not dwell any longer on this sorrowful scene, but change it 
for a far different one, after a brief explanation of the manner in 
which the news of Amos Farley’s death had reached the ears of his 
wife and daughter. 

When the list of killed and wounded, in which his son-in-law’s name 
appeared caused him to faint through fear of its effects on his beloved 
child, and when the medical gentleman's services were put into requisi- 
tion, Mary, the maid of the inn, heard her mistress say, using a very 
common term with persons in her class of life, that ‘‘ Amos Farley 
was down in a dead faint.” 

Mary, who was greatly frightened, only retained the word dead in 
her memory, as she hurried down the street with her sweetheart, the 
ostler. Asshe passed the door of Mr. Farley’s shop she could not re- 
sist the opportunity of showing a woman’s sympathy with a famil 
which she thought was bereaved of its head. She allowed the ostler to 
go on to the doctor’s by himself, while she entered the shop and told 
the assistant shopman, with apron to her eyes, and in sobbing tones, 
that his master was dead. 

‘Dead ?” said the shopman, ‘‘ why he left me alive and well, not 
five minutes since.” 

‘‘He mought or he mought not,” said Mary, beginning to grow 
hysterical, ** but I tell you he is dead—dead—and they have gone for 
the doctor.” 

‘‘Who is gone for the doctor, you silly girl?” said Mrs. Farley, 
who had heard an extraordinary noise in the shop from the little 
back-parlour, and gone to ascertain the cause of it at her daughter’s 
suggestion; “who is ill, tell me?” 

‘Mr. Farley—marm—is dead—he is indeed dead, up in the club- 
room,” screamed Mary, now wrought into a state of excitement, and 
not knowing to whom she was speaking. 

Madeline heard the reply, and with her mother rushed, as we have 
seen, to the Ship. The poor girl thus unconsciously caused the fearful 
consequences that we have related, After recovering from her fit, 
and learning the mischief she had caused, Mary was seriously ill. She 
never forgave herself for her want of caution, and never indulged in 
chattering afterwards. Had Madeline died she would never have been 
convinced that she did not murder her. 

But to change the scene. 

It was the race week in a country town not far from Wrightly Hall. 
Jack, or the Squire, as he was called—the former title he had with his 
intimates, the latter with the little world in the neighbourhood—was 
one of those important personages on such occasions, the stewards. 

There had been capital sport, Jack had won his money, not only on 
his own horses, but by backing the right horse in every race. After the 
ordinary at the principal inn, there was a ball for those who liked 
dancing, and in a smaller room attached to the assembly-rooms there 
were cards for those who preferred them. fae 

Amongst the number of the card- vo og was the Squire, who hated 
dancing, and loved the excitement of play. He played on this night, 
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and the luck of the morning did not fail him. He won every rubber, 
and when morning dawned, and his adversaries declined playing any 
longer, he proposed broiled bones and punch. 

The proposal was acceded to, and the party retired to a room below, 
where much was eaten and much more imbibed. When he saw that 
his friends were excited, he proposed a little chicken hazard. The 
dice were produced, a table cleared, and the game went merrily on. 
Jack was still a winner, and by his boisterous mirth and boasting 
manner had excited the wrath of a neighbouring gentleman, who had 
been as unsuccessful as Jack had been lucky—on the course, at the 
whist-table, and with the dice. 

These gentlemen had been rivals through life, though under the 
guise of friendship. They were rivals in riding, shooting, and racing, 
indeed in all sports and pastimes. If the truth must be told, they 
feared and hated one another very cordially. 

‘* Your turn this time,” said Mr. Langton, as he threw down his last 
stake, ‘*‘ but my turn mav come to-morrow. It is the last day of the 
races, and | may be a winner yet.” 

‘** You may if you have judgment in betting on the right horse, or 
luck in getting the office given you,” said Jack Wrightly; ‘‘ but if you 
mean to back your own horses I will lay the odds against them, and 
give you a pony to bet them with me.” 

“You may laugh if you please,”’ said Mr. Langton, ‘ those do that 
win. Now I'll tell you what I will do. You are very sweet on your 
horse, Gaby, that won the Hunters’ Stakes yesterday.” 

** There ain’t such a horse in this county,”” replied Jack ; ‘‘ no, nor 
in twenty counties round.” 

* Well, now I will run my chestnut mare, the Topper, against him 
for one hundred to-morrow, or for more if you please, upon one condi- 
tion,” said Mr. Langton. 

“ Name it, and I am your man, for 5007. if you will.” 

‘“* That we ride ourselves,” said Mr. Langton. 

“« Agreed,” said the Squire ; “I consider myself a richer man by 
5001. already. Let us drink to our own success.”’ 

The match came off after the other races were over, and excited a 
great deal of interest. The Squire had drunk deeply, and had had no 
sleep. Still he was fresh, full of courage and confidence. He smiled 
and shook hands with his opponent, as they met at the starting-post. 
The Squire was the favourite at 6 to 4 and few takers, for he was a 
better rider than Langton, and his horse, Gaby, had won two days be- 
fore. 

The signal was given—off they went. Jack, who knew the lastin 
powers of the animal he rode, went off at a slapping pace, follow 
closely by his rival. He maintained his position until they reached 
the distance post, and then began to draw ahead. He could hear his 
rival whipping his mare as they drew near the lines, and turned round 
and smiled at him, as he slacked his hand and Gaby sprang forward 
under him, That smile was his last. A dog shot out from the crowd 
and crossed the course. Gaby trod on it and fell. His master fell 
with him, and horse and rider rolled over three or four times. 
Squire lived long enough to hear the shrieks of his wife and daughter, 
mingled with the groans and screams of the crowd—and no longer. 
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On the same day, and about the same hour that the father breathed 
his last breath on the race-course of ———, his son fell in the battle of 
Quatre Bras. 

We must change the scene once more. 

Months have elapsed since Madeline was a mother and childless in 
the selfsame hour. She was now motherless; for during her long and 
dangerous illness her mother would not quit her bedside, though 
warned to do so, and made acquainted with the consequences that 
must be the result of her confinement and sleepless watchings, 

“She is every thing to me. If she dies, I will die too. No hire- 
ling shall wait on her while her mother has strength to do it,” was her 
only reply to her friends, and to the medical attendant, when they ex- 

ostulated with her on the subject. 

As long as Madeline was ill, the excitement of hoping for her re- 
covery and supplying her with medicines and nourishment kept her 
mother alive, but when her daughter was pronounced out of danger, 
and the excitement was removed, she became very ill, and soon ex- 
changed places with her child. She became the nursed instead of jhe 
nurse. The fever which ensued was the result of exhaustion, and the 
usual depletives could not be resorted to. Stimulants were tried—the 
disorder flew to the brain, and a very few days closed the career of 
the poor anxious mother. 

Amos Farley was nearly driven distracted. He had suffered much 
from his own illness—more from his daughter’s. When he lost the 
partner with whom he had lived for many years in uninterrupted hap- 
piness and comfort, he found that his heart was heavy, his spirits 
weighed down, and he would have sunk under the blow had he not 
still had his child, his Madeline, to love and to live for. 

In truly Christian humility, father and child knelt side by side 
over the lifeless body, and prayed for comfort and aid in their mutual 
bereavement. 

Amos, though comforted, was still sad and in very low spirits. He 
had long ceased to be a member of his club; for, besides the inability 
to attend on account of the state of his family, his friend, the excise- 
man, had been promoted for his good conduct, and removed from 
Beachleigh, and the miller had taken unto him a wife, who did not 
approve of married men belonging to aclub. Amos, therefore, with- 
drew his name from ‘‘ the Jovials.” 

As to business, he could not attend to it—nor did he think it neces- 
sary todo so. His shopman, who had been with him from a boy, 
could attend to the grocery trade without him. He had given up the 
post-office, and sold the books and goodwill of the circulating library, 
because Mrs. Farley, when she became the mother of a real captain 
thought it unbecoming in her to retain them. 

I have said that Amos Farley was warm, which in city parlance 
means rich. He had indeed accumulated some three or four thousand 
pounds, which, by the advice of a friend, he had withdrawn from the 
public securities and vested in a venture at sea. He had bought cer- 
tain shares in a vessel, which under the pretence of being a merchant- 
man, was employed as a privateer, and had been very successful: in 


capturing the ships of the enemy. 
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Misfortunes never come single, they always run in packs, like 
hounds, sometimes one after another, and at others so closely together 
that, in sporting phrase, you may throw a sheet over them. 

Shortly after his wife’s funeral, Amos rode his steady old pony over 
to his friend, the joint owner of the good ship William and Mary ; not 
that he was anxious about the success of his venture in her, but that 
he wanted something to amuse his mind and divert his thoughts from 
the sad channel in which they had been flowing. The result of his 
ride was both amusing and diverting ; for he met his friend, nearly out 
of his mind, hastening over to Beachleigh to inform him that the Wil- 
liam and Mary had been most heroically blown into the air by her 
captain, who had fired the powder magazine rather than allow himself, 
his crew and his ship, to fall into the hands of the enemy after a well- 
fought but unsuccessful engagement. 

‘* Never mind,” said Amos. ‘* It is hard, certainly, to lose all one’s 
hard earnings at once. But I have my business left to me, and can 
begin the world again,” 

So saying Amos turned the head of his pony homeward. He soon 
reached Beachleigh, and as he rode up the street he was surprised to 
see a crowd round his door. He inquired the meaning of so unusual 
an occurrence, and was told by his old friend, the miller, that the new 
exciseman had discovered a large parcel of smuggled goods in his pre- 
mises. 

It was too true. The shopman, taking advantage of his master’s 
inattention to business, had been engaging in a little very private 
venture on his own account—in contraband teas and tobaccoes. 

Amos was a ruined man—ruined in business, ruined in character; 
for no one, but the miller, would believe that he was not aware of 
transactions which were known to half the town. This broke his 
heart, for he had been honest and upright in all his dealings, and never 
cheated the revenue of one farthing. He wandered about his favourite 
haunt, the churchyard, for a few days, gazed long and mournfully on 
the family head-stone, again saw, or fancied he saw, the words, ‘* Also 


the body of Amos Farley” engraved upon it, and retired to his bed 
and died. 


Cuap, VI. 


I witt not attempt to describe the grief of Madeline at the loss of 
her dear, kind father. She was an orphan indeed, and penniless; 
without a home, without a friend to aid her, except her humble neigh- 
bours, who were not backward in offering her their assistance in her 
time of need. 

Without a friend? the reader will say. Where were Mrs. Wrightly 
and her daughters—her mother and sisters-in-law? She knew not. 
Wrightly Hall was now the property of the next heir male, being 
strictly entailed. The ladies had left it shortly after the Squire's 
death, and as peace was established had retired on a small income to 
some place on the continent. 


Mrs. Wrightly had not in her own bereavements forgotten the widow 
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of her son; she had written to her more than once, more kindly ‘than 
Madeline could have conceived it possible for her to write to one so 
humble; but real grief subdues pride and levels all distinctions of 
rank. She had offered pecuniary assistance, which was declined with 
grateful thanks by her daughter-in-law, who believed ber father had 
ample means for her support. Thus ended her connexion with the 
Wrightlys. 

What was to be done? Madeline was determined not to live on the 
bounty of her father’s friend, the miller, in whose house she had found 
ahome. She had received a first-rate education, and that education 
she was resolved to turn to account. To take pupils, or set up a school 
in Beachleigh, was not only disagreeable to her, on account of her un- 
willingness to remain in a place where she had been so very happy, 
and so very miserable; but it was not feasible, as neither the town 
itself nor the neighbourhood could boast of that class of persons, 
whose children could avail themselves of the accomplishments she was 
so well calculated to teach them. 

Madeline knew nobody whom she could consult on her prospects 
for the future—nobody to advise her how to obtain a situation as 
governess in a family—no one to whom to refer in proof of her abili- 
ties to perform the duties required of her but the clergyman of the 

arish. He was a man old in years, worn out in the service of the 
church, and knew as little of the world beyond Beachleigh as she did. 
Nevertheless he gave the best advice he could offer, which was to adver- 
tise in a newspaper, and give a reference to himself. She did so: she 
waited} anxiously, expecting day after day to receive a return for her 
outlay of seven shillings; but no,—not one application did she re- 
ceive. 
She consulted her friend again, who advised her, instead of repeat- 
ing the advertisement in the same paper—the fashionable journal of 
the day—to try in one of those circulating among the commercial 
circles. She did so; and received an application by the next post 
from a merchant in Old Broad-street, requesting her to ‘‘ send him a 
list of the accomplishments she had on hand, and the terms on which 
she meant to dispose of them.” 

Madeline conveyed this letter to the clergyman, who smiled at the 
business-like production, and bade her reply toit. She did so, stating 
her ability to teach French and Italian, music, singing, and drawing. 
The terms she could not name as she was quite inexperienced in such 
matters, but assured the applicant, that if she had but a comfortable 
home, a small remuneration, enough to provide her with clothing, 
would satisfy her. 

Mr. Salterton, citizen and merchant of London, one of the Worshipful 
Company of the Drapers, before again communicating with the adver- 
tiser wrote to her referee ‘‘ for her character.” The reply was so satis- 
factory that the following post brought her an offer of the appointment 
with a salary of 80/. per annum, to be paid quarterly in advance, and 
a 201. bank-note “to provide for an outfit, and pay travelling ex- 


nses,”’ 
Madeline offered to pay the miller for her board and lodging in. his 
family since her father’s death. He positively declined receiving it, 
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and bade her promise him that if ever she wanted a home she would 
seek it in his family. 

Madeline left Beachleigh, and every one whom she knew in Eng- 
land, with a sorrowing heart and a presentiment that her future path 
in life would be a thorny one. She parted with all her humble friends 
in tears, though they assured her that so clever a person as she was 
would speedily make her fortune. 

One triend with whom she was compelled to part caused her tears to 
flow more plentifully than all the rest. It was merely a dumb animal 
—a cat—once a kitten, the gift of the butler at Wrightly Hall. It 
was intrusted to the care of the miller’s family, who promised never to 
part with it but to herself, 

When Madeline arrived, by the coach, in Gracechurch-street, she 
found a very handsome carriage, drawn by two magnificent horses, and 
in all respects well appointed, even to the coachman in a bob wig, and 
a footman in green plushes and a powdered head, waiting to convey 
her into Broad-street, as she imagined. 

In this she was deceived. The house in Broad-street was the house 
of business, and inhabited only by the senior clerk. The residence of 
the Salterton’s was at Fulham, and there,in less than an hour after 
leaving the stage-coach, Madeline found herself. 

Her heart fluttered as the carriage drew up at the door of a large 
mansion, situated in its own park—as a paddock of ten acres was 
called—on the banks of the Thames. Every thing indicated wealth 
and comfort; but what sort of a reception was she to meet with? how 
was she to be treated—as a menial or as a friend?—a few minutes 
solved these questions. The hall-door was opened, the steps lowered, 
and Madeline had no sooner entered the house than she found her 
hands seized by two'little girls about eleven or twelve years of age, who 
welcomed her to Prospect House, and asked her to kiss them. As 
soon as this was effected,Jand Madeline had raised herself, and removed 
the tears such an unexpected reception had caused, her hand was 
taken by a tall gentlemanly man, who bade her welcome and gently 
leading her into the drawing-room, introduced her to Mrs. Salterton 
as Mrs. Wrightly, ‘‘the lady who had so kindly consented to take 
charge of their children.” 

Another warm pressure of the hand, and another hearty welcome to 
her future home, brought the tears so plentifully into the eyes of the 
governess, that she could hardly distinguish the person and features of 
the lady who thus welcomed her. 

While Madeline is changing her travelling-dress in her own com- 
fortable room, it will be as well to give the reader an insight into the 
family secrets of the Saltertons. 

Mr. Salterton was a tall, handsome man, now some eight lustra old. 
In his youth he had been a gay Lothario ; and had nearly fallen a victim 
to his love of the beautiful, by marrying a portionless girl. Old Sal- 
terton, however, forbade the bans on peril of disinheritance, and sug- 
gested a match with the daughter of one Mr. Beames, the rich dry- 
salter of Austin Friars. Now Miss Beames was short, stout, and re- 
markably—ugly—lI was going to say, but ordinary is the term, that 
ladies use in such cases | believe. She was the very reverse of young 
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Salterton’s intended, and he rather shuddered at the notion of such 
a companion for life. However, she was said to be very amiable, and 
had a princely revenue in prospectu. 

Salterton was an obedient son and a man of business; matrimony 
with him, therefore, became, to use up an old Joseph, a matter-o’-money, 
The old gentlemen arranged the settlements without the aid of an 
attorney, and Miss Beames became Mrs. Salterton, to the great dismay 
of a legion of suitors who longed for her—money. 

Neither old Salterton nor old Beames, as they were called in the 
city, kept the young couple long out of their expectancies. The house 
in Broad-street was then appropriated to the senior clerk, and Prospect 
House purchased as a residence. 

Mrs. Salterton was what is called a motherly sort of woman, and was 
contented with the society of her husband and children ; the feeling as 
far as the husband was concerned was not reciprocal. He liked com- 
pany, especially the company of ladies, and was a great man at a round 
table—the presiding genius over loo, vingt-et-un, and speculation. 
He would have had his house full every day and all day, but Mrs, 
Salterton, who was very jealous, and knew she was deficient in per- 
sonal attractions, showed so much coolness to the female friends of her 
husband, that they rarely accepted his invitations. 

This drove him to seek society abroad, and to become a member of 
two or three clubs, where instead of a round game he had his whist, 
and enjoyed himself over a grill and other relishes to so late an hour, 
that he deemed it useless to go down to Fulham for the two or three 
hours that intervened between pleasure and business. 

For some weeks after Madeline was settled at Fulham, she found 
herself very comfortable and happy. Mrs. Salterton was very kind to 
her, and the girls were very amiable, and anxious to benefit by her in- 
structions. Mr. Salterton was very attentive to her, and treated her as 
a friend and visiter, rather than as a governess. He was generally at 
home in the evening, and seemed to enjoy the comforts of home more 
than he had done since his marriage. 

This seemed to astonish his lady, and she tortured herself to diseo- 
ver a reason for it. At last she made the discovery that the attractions 
of Madeline—who, as I have said, was a very fine woman—was the 
cause of this change in her husband’s conduct and habits. : 

Once let the green-eyed demon get possession of a woman's mind, 
and misery to herself or some one else is sure to ensue. In this in- 
stance it fell to the lot of Madeline. She had noticed a great —— 
in Mrs, Salterton’s manner towards her, especially in her hus ’s 
presence ; it assumed the shape of constantly harping, with a sneer, on 
beauty and accomplishments, and a fidgetiness whenever Madeline was 
addressed by Mr. Salterton. She would fix her eyes on each of them 
alternately, and seemed relieved when they parted for the night. No 
thing further occurred to show the feeling which had possessed. her 
breast, until one day when Madeline happened to drop one of her 
bracelets, which Mr, Salterton picked up and offered to replace on 
her wrist. The lady sprung from her seat, thrust her husband aside, 
and burst forth in a storm of unjustifiable rage and vituperation to the 
amazement of poor Madeline and the children, and ended im a fit of 
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hysterics from which she had no sooner recovered than she desired the 
governess to quit the room and never let her see her again. 

In vain did Mr. Salterton interfere—in vain did he apologize to Ma- 
deline ; it only made matters worse, and caused the order of banish- 
ment from her presence to be repeated with greater vigour. 

Madeline obeyed; she retired to her room and passed a most 
wretched night. Before breakfast on the following morning two notes 
were brought to her by her maid; the one was from the gentleman, 
and the other from the lady of Prospect House. Both of them begged 
her to quit the mansion as soon as she could, and both notes contained 
a bill of 50/. value as a mark of the donor's respect; both ended by 
saying that after the scene of the previous evening, it was impossible 
for them to live together again. 

Madeline, whose pride was roused, enclosed both the bills in a blank 
envelope, sent for a hack-carriage, and ordered the driver to set her 
down at the first private hotel he came to in town, 

This was done, and Madeline, after ordering a breakfast, of which 
she pretended to eat a little, went out to seek a room as a lodging, well 
knowing that the few pounds she could call her own, would not enable 
her to remain long at a fashionable hotel; she succeeded in getting a 
small room in the lower part of Clarges-street for a small sum, and 
thither the landlord of the house conveyed her portmanteaus. 

What was now to be done? She was determined not to go into a family 
as governess again after the injustice with which she had been treated. 
She doubted, moreover, whether if a reference were required to the 
family with whom she had lived, the jealous lady might not injure her 
character. She resolved to employ her time and talents in painting 
and drawing landscapes, and disposing of them to the dealers. She 
completed several: they were allowed to be very clever, but every one 
to whom she applied declined purchasing. She next tried to sell to 
the publishers of juvenile books, some little tales which she wrote or 
translated from the French and Italian; these were declined, except 
upon terms to which she could not accede—namely, to risk the ex- 
pense of printing and publishing them herself, and sharing the profits 
with the bookseller. 

Poor Madeline in despair resorted to the last resource a woman has ; 
she had recourse to her needle, and through her landlady obtained— 
what is called—some plain work. On this she managed to avoid star- 
vation for some months, until her health began to fail her, from want 
of air, and exercise, and sleep, which seldom visited her eyes. 

Her landlady, who saw that she was killing herself, urged her to 
write to her friends. Her friends!—she had none—save the miller, 
and the poor old vicar of Beachleigh. To neither of them did she feel 
justified in applying as long as a hope remained of being able to sup- 
port herself; she worked on until it was found necessary to seek the 
aid of a mediciner. A neighbouring apothecary was summoned, who 
advised her immediately to seek change of air, and to obtain a situation 
in a school in the country. 

This advice was easily given, but not so easy to be followed. She 
told her attendant, who was an aged man, the father of a family, of 
her poverty and her want of friends. One of his daughters was in 2 
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school at Highgate; to her he wrote, and ina few days obtained ad- 
mission for Madeline into the same school, asa French and Italian 
teacher, at a salary of 12d. per annum. 

Madeline did not hesitate a moment in accepting the offer. She 
paid her kind landlady her rent, and would have paid the doctor for 
his attendance on her, but he declined accepting any remuneration, 
and made an excuse of wishing to visit his daughter, that he might drive 
her to Highgate in his gig. 

She was really happy in her new situation, though her duties were 
very arduous. The pure air of the hills restored her to health, and 
the constant occupation of teaching employed her mind, and allowed 
it no time for preying on itself, 

There she might have remained for a long time, had not a prig of a 
dancing-master insulted her by offers, for which she rebuked him and 
complained to the lady of the establishment, who having formed a de- 
sign on the heart of the said dancing-master, vented her spleen on the 
unoffending party, and bade her look out for another situation. 

Fortunately she was enabled to advertise, and succeeded in getting 
another teacher’s place in a school not very far from Bristol, where she 
remained until death deprived her of her employer. She had given so 
much satisfaction to the friends of her pupils that they induced her to 
set up in the same house on her own account. 

Her school was full, and every one considered that her fortune was 
made; but alas! Madeline knew nothing of housekeeping, nor of the 
management of her means. She was too liberal in her treatment of 
her pupils, and speedily became involved in debt and difficulties. 
Whispers went abroad, her pupils were removed one by one, and poor 
Madeline after selling every thing she was possessed of, was just en- 
abled to pay all she owed, and to retire to the humble lodgings where 
Admiral Sternpost found her, when she replied to his advertisement 
for a companion to his lady. 

Such were the miseries which she suffered in her widowhood, and 
which made her resolve to provide an asylum for such as might be si- 
tuated as she had been, when her means enabled her to build and 
endow 


THE WIDOWS’ ALMSHOUSE. 


“ How and under what circumstances she changed her name to Lau- 
derly, will be seen in the history of the chaplain, which will occupy the 
next chapter in these series of tales.’ 

? 
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ELLISTONIANA. 


BY W. T. MONCRIEFF, ESQ. 
No. III. 


THE RIGHT READING. 


Durine the early part of Elliston’s theatrical career, he entered into 
an engagement with Stephen Kemble, then lessee of the Sheffield 
theatre, to perform a few nights in that town. The audience of Shef- 
field, like the audiences of most country theatres at that period, was of 
a more definite and constant description than is the case at present, 
Frequenting and patronizing the theatre from a real love of theatrical 
performances, there was a certain class that made it a point to attend 
the first appearance of every new actor, and the first representation of 
every new piece. Of these, the unwashed artisans in the gallery, were 
by no means the least in number. The same begrimed faces were to 
be seen, night after night, recreating themselves after the labours of 
the day, with the effusions of the sock and buskin. 

The theatrical oracle of the town was an eccentric fellow named 
Jemmy Blacker, a journeyman cutler. Possessing the rare gifts as they 
were then deemed in his class, of reading and writing, and being withal 
very shrewd and dictatorial, this Aristotle of the alehouse was generally 
accounted by his fellow mechanics a very sharp blade, and soon set 
himself up to decide on the merits of every fresh member of the corps 
dramatique, that appeared as a candidate for public favour. Against 
his judgment there was no appeal; no actor could hope for lasting suc- 
cess that had not his approbation. 

Taking his place in the centre of the gallery, surrounded by his 
companion workmen, on the first night of every new appearance, hi 
“He'll do, boys, he’ll do!” audibly pronounced, ensured the triumph 
of the debutant, and vice versdé. 

This votary of Vulcan, made himself useful too in another way; 
he not only spared the theatrical public of Sheffield the trouble of 
judging the new candidates, but he also took upon himself the task of 
regulating the conduct of those who were already established. Pur- 
chasing a sixpenny book of the play performed, he sat in critical state, 
with a book in one hand, and a lighted candle in the other, watching 
that no part of the play was—in theatrical parlance—cut, or omitted ; 
thus, guarding alike the interest of the author and the audience, and 
calling out to the actors, ‘“ Skipped Muster Rayner,” ‘‘Coom back, 
Muster Matthews,” &c. &c. When any part was left out, he made 
them actually come back, and deliver the passage they had passed 
over. 

_This was annoying to the performers, but there was no remedy, the 
dictum of the king of the gallery, as he was familiarly termed, was im- 
rative. 

To Elliston, who was not remarkable for correctness of text, and who 
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thought that in the country, he at least had a licence for gagging, as 
it is termed, and in the exuberance of his fancy cared little for his 
author, but left out or putin passages as the whim seized him, this con- 
duct of ‘* The King” was particularly vexatious. 

Performing one night his favourite part of Octavian in George Col- 
man, the younger’s, ‘* Mountaineers,” when the sovereign happened 
to be present in all his glory, Elliston was so put out of the way by the 
‘‘royal surveillance,” that at last he could bear it no longer; but sud- 
denly coming forward to the front of the stage, and looking full at his 
‘mechanic majesty,” he requested that the gentleman in the gallery, the 
gentleman he observed in the red nightcap and leathern apron, would 
do him the favour not to interrupt him any further, as he played the 
part from the original text, while the gentleman had only a spurious 
copy to prompt from, that had not the right reading. 

‘‘Wrong there, Muster Elliston, wrong there,” said his majesty ; 
‘‘my book be quite right, it’s a Lunnun edition and cost sixpence, so 
it must be proper—eh, boys ?” (Applause. ) 

‘« | deny the justice of your postulatum, sir!” said Elliston, magnilo- 
quently. ‘* You are arguing on false premises, but there is an easy way 
of bringing the matter to a test. I am convinced that while your copy 
has some scenes that do not at all belong to the piece, and which we 
consequently do not act, that it does mot contain some scenes which 
really do belong to it, and which we consequently do act, and shall 
have the honour of representing this evening.” 

‘Quite a mistake, Muster Elliston, quite a mistake,” said the mo- 
narch. ‘* Eh, boys?” (Applause.) 

‘“‘ That’s to be proved,” returned Elliston; “at all events I stick to 
my position, and if what I have affirmed should be found to be correct, 
shall certainly expect, my friend in the shirt sleeves, that you will 
admit your copy is no criterion, and will no further trouble your- 
self with what is left out by me, but only keep your eye on what is 
left out by the printer.” 

‘‘Sartainly, sartainly, Muster Elliston,’’ replied the King i “my 
book contains the whole of the play, ‘ inwerted commas’ and all: we 
pays our money and has a right to have our full shilling’s worth—eh, 
boys?” (Great applause.) But if I finds it don’t contain any scenes 
what's acted by you to-night, why in course I'll never go by, it no more 
never! Eh, boys ?” 

Loud applause from the galleryites proclaimed their reliance on the 
infallibility of their leader. 

‘It’s a compact,” said Elliston, ‘I will abide by the conclusion: if 
right, you agree not to interrupt me any further during my engagement 

ere ?” 

‘I do, Ido,” said the critical cutler, complacently. ** Eh, boys ?” 
(Applause.) 

‘To the test then, to the test,” returned Elliston, ‘let the play 
proceed.” 

His measures were soon taken, the king was “‘ all eye,” and the 
actor observing some method in his madness, the distracted scenes of 
Octavian went off as well as could be reasonably expected, till at 
length the play progressed to the colloquy between the moonstrack 
hero and the Old Goatherd, when to the great perplexity of the 
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revising mechanic, who was vigilantly watching the text, the following 
extraordinary scene ensued : 


Elliston,-as Octavian, to Dobbs, the actor who played the Old 
Goatherd. 
There is a fellow, whom I long have noted, 
A base mechanic knave, an unwashed varlet, 
And hereabouts, methinks, he should inhibit : 
His brow, enclosed in diadem of worsted, 
His nether man, fenced round with leathern buckler, 
Reeking with rank, stale leavings of the alehouse, 
Unsavoury odours of the bacon pot— 
Know’st thou the villain? Speak, quick, quick, I charge thee! 


Dobbs, as Old Goatherd, much surprised— 
Really, I can’t say I do, sir. 

Elliston, as Octavian, passionately— 
No matter, it is plain thy brain is dull! 
The slave is critical, o'er frothy cans 
He reigns the Aristarchus of the shambles! 
Now, dost thou know him, friend ? 


Dobbs, as Old Goatherd, slightly comprehending. 
I rather begin to think I do, sir. 
Elliston, as Octavian— 
Good ; I will brave him in his pride of place, 
And beard him where he sits, throned ’mid his fellows! 
More honoured in the breach than the observance, 
With farthing taper swayed, in lieu of sceptre. 
Oh, rogue, he crosses me at _— turn, 
And vexes my sad spirit with rude speech, 
Confining all my words by formal rule! 
Dobbs, as Old Goatherd, fully understanding Elliston’s meaning. 


Ah ! if you could silence him, sir, you would do something! 
Elliston, as Octavian, confidently— 


No more, I'll do’t good coz! By holy Paul, 

I will not dine until his head be brought me! 

Ah, whorson dog! “ Let no such man be trusted. 
He's fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” 
Kick me such scurvy knaves from pole to pole! 
“ And put in every honest hand a whip, 

To lash the rascal naked through the world.” 


This scene, made up of such scraps of plays as Elliston could at the 
moment remember, and which passed off very well as the distempered 
ravings of the lovesick maniac, was certainly not to be found in ‘‘The 
King’s” edition, nor indeed can it be found in any other edition. 

** Not in the book, not in the book, boys,” said the puzzled pot- 
house potentate, after vainly turning over every page to discover it; 
** not in the book !”” 

‘“No; I told you, sir,” said Elliston, exultingly rushing to the 
front, ‘that you had not the correct edition, I knew that you had not 
the right reading, and that J had, I hope you will now confess your 
fallibility, and not interrupt me any further. J, sir, play from the’ 
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orginal text—the Editio Princeps—the acting copy, and not from a 
rinted, a Brummagem, a Sheffield copy.” 
The ** Jove of the journeymen” shrank back abashed, he felt he was 
no longer 
Of the skies, Lord Mayor! 


could no more 
With his nods, 


Men and gods keep in awe : 


he’d been dethroned in the judgment of his lieges, and abdicated his 
critical functions for at least the remainder of Elliston’s stay in 
Sheffield, who was no further annoyed by the accustomary ‘ Skipped ! 
skipped! Coom back, Muster Elliston!” but was allowed by “The 
King” and the audience, to have reached at last THE RIGHT READING, 


DRESS, DIET, ARD THE DRAMA. 


DiscoursinG with a popular tragedian one day at Drury Lane on 

the various preparations that conduced to perfection in the histrionic 
art, Elliston remarked that he considered diet to be one of the prin- 
cipal. 
‘‘T am perfectly of opinion with Macklin,” said he, “ that no man 
should eat pork when he has to play Shylock. Acting all depends on 
the diet; you cannot digest your part well if your dinner’s not appro- 
priate. Whenever I play light comedy I always have the wings of a 
fowl, pick a merry-thought, and swallow a trifle, which I wash down 
with a glass of champagne. The legs and giblets I leave to the walk- 
ing gentleman—‘ fowl is fair, and fare is fowl,’ you know—as for the 
drumsticks, the musicians may have them. Madeira and sweetbreads 
are capital things when you have to perform Romeo, or any of your 
juvenile lovers. Tyrants always rave loudest on rump-steaks under- 
done. I know Fuseli recommended pork chops half cooked, but we 
disagree there.” 

“ So I should think,” said the tragedian, drily. 

‘‘ As for the heavy business, your Barons and your Fathers, now, 
there’s nothing like a good round of beef, a pot of porter, and a glass 
of old port; the solids, sir, the solids.” 

‘‘Then, according to that,” said the tragedian, very contemptu- 
ously, ** you would feed your low comedy man on bubble and squeak, 
I suppose. Give the gentleman who had to play Barnwell, hung beef, 
and confine your clowns to whip syllabub and gooseberry-fool—take 
chicken when you'd be tender, and curry when you'd be fiery. No, 
no, my dear sir, I'm for something less corporeal when I would imbody 
any character. My taste is not so gross, I appeal more to the imagi- 
nation, dress, sir, dress is the thing, the externals and not the internals. 
Whenever I wish to classicize myself, if 1 may be allowed the expres- 
sion, to give a Roman tone tomy mind—” Pee 2 

‘You should send for Tom Cooke to give you a tune on his violin, 
he uses Roman strings,” interrupted the comedian. ‘* The air, now, 
that Nero played on his fiddle i Rome was burning would be the 
very thing, if he only knew it.” ee Pash 

‘“Psha!” said the angry tragedian, not at all relishing Elliston’s 
banter, “I insist that though diet may have a good deal to do with the 
drama, dress has much more. I was about to observe, that whenever I 
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play Brutus, Coriolanus, or any of my Roman characters, I inva. 
riably three or four hours before the doors open shut myself up in 
my library, diess myself in a Roman toga, throw myself in some 
‘ position after the antique,’ on a triclinium, which Bradwell has made 
for me, and read Plutarch in the original, or scan a dithyrambic of 
Catullus, by the chaste light of a candelabra. It has a wonderful 
effect, my dear sir, I rise up after it really a Roman. Then only fancy 
a slight refection of peacock’s brains, or some easy condiment of the 
kind, and your sherry will flavour of right Falernian.” 

‘Ah! you want to get the true whine,’ ’ said Elliston, twanging the 
last word through his nose, 

‘‘ No matter, sir,”’ said the tragedian, rather nettled. ‘As I take 
my cup of tea from an urn, modelled after one found in the ruins 
of Herculaneum, I imagine myself in that city, or Pompeii, my per- 
formance acquires a keeping by it. There is a wraisemblance, a le- 
gitimate propriety, an artistical correctness, which is only to be ac- 
quired by such illusions, such adventitious aids. ‘ The world i is too 
much with us,’ my dear gir, the feelings must be moulded.” 

“By that rule, then,” said Elliston, jestingly, ‘if you had to 
play Shylock you ‘would put yourself in an old clothes’ bag, I sup- 
pose, clap a parcel of bad shillings in your breeches-pocket, and begin 
to patter Hebrew; put your head up the chimney before playing Othello; 
get drunk when you had to go on for Cassio; and commit a few 
highway robberies previous to appearing in Macheath. No, no, my 
good fellow, your tricliniums and dithyrambics may be all very well to 
hum the public with, but give me my three courses, and dessert. Dine 
otf peacock’s brains ! You had ‘better dine as I do, off Pocock’s 
brains, or some author or his class. You'll find it more dependable fare, 
my word on it. But d propos of dinner, if you choose to be oriental 
to- -day I have a turkey, and some sublime port, come and masticate 
with me, you shall be ‘ Arbiter Bibendi,’ drink what you please, J shall 
restrict myself to one bottle, we will then resume our discussion as to 
the best mode of wooing the dramatic muse, whether by diet or dress 
—‘ | take her body, you her mind, —which has the better bargain.’ ” 

The tragedian was silent, he however accepted the invitation to din- 
ner, and thus tacitly acknowledged that Elliston had the best of the 
argument. 


BUYING A BARGAIN. 


Iw aclever hebdomadal publication, long since defunct, speaking of 
Elliston, has these observations: 

‘Robert William had the mania of bargain-making ; he never would 
give for any thing the price asked. This fact, once known, of course 
all who dealt with him made a proportionately exorbitant demand, and 
the abatement Elliston’s haggling effected only reduced the amount to 
what they would otherwise have originally required. But Elliston had 
the gratification of chuckling over the fact, that “he gave but two- 
thirds of the sum demanded.” 

Though notoriously a schemer, Elliston was himself “a victim mak- 
ing victims,” no man had more frequently to lament the deceptions 
practised on him. The writer however adduces no fact in illustration 
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of this characteristic. The following narration may supply the defi- 
ciency. 

~ About the year 1830, a near connexion of Elliston, originally edu- 
cated and intended for the church, after having successively, but not 
successfully, tried his fortunes as a provincial librarian, and a manager 
at more than one town theatre, resolved to settle as an agriculturalist 
in Van Diemen’s land. For this purpose, accompanied by an expe- 
rienced husbandman, who was to serve as shepherd, ploughman, 
&e., and a single young woman from the country, skilled as a dairy 
maid, he set sail for Hobart Town. An accident, however, caused him 
on his arrival to abandon his farming speculation, and he ultimately 
took a store some little distance up the country, which promised to turn 
out a very lucrative speculation. 

A great variety of articles being required properly to stock the new 
concern Elliston received a number of commissions from his relative, 
who probably knew the actor's peculiar fancy, to make the necessary 
purchases for him in London. Among other things required was a large 
painting of a Saracen’s Head, to serve as a sign for the store, and some 
alchouse pots, from which to regale the convicts and settlers that hap- 
pened to pass that way, and a quantity of other articles, all of which 
he was instructed to get as cheap as possible. This being an employ- 
ment completely to Elliston’s taste, he was very soon all bustle, and 
the narrator happening to call on him one morning just as he was set- 
ting out on his purchasing mission, was requested to accompany him. 

‘‘T am going to make a crusade this morning,” said Elliston, in 
quest of a Saracen’s Head, which I expect to pick up a great bargain, 
and shall want to consult your judgment.” 

Their first step was to proceed to Snow-hill, Elliston having an idea 
that if he could possibly procure the original painting of the Saracen’s 
Head, which serves as a sign to the far-famed hostelrie which has so 
long existed there, it would create a great sensation throughout all 
Australia. The proprietor of the inn was however not to be moved, 
nor his sign either. 

‘What, sir,” said he, “ part with my Saracen’s Head! Why, 
Snow-hill would be nothing without it! The glory of London would 
be gone !” 

All Elliston’s arguments were unavailing. 

‘‘We must go farther afield,” he whispered to the narrator. 

Accordingly they perambulated Holborn, and searched St. Giles’s, 
but without success. The Seven Dials proved alike barren, and as a 
dernier ressort, they visited Broker’s-alley, but no Saracen’s Head was 
to be found. 

‘‘ Have you got a Turk’s Head ?” said Elliston. 

But Turks’ Heads were equally scarce, though he expressed his will- 
ingness, if necessary, to dispense with the Paynym’s mustaches. As 
for the alehouse pots, he was assured the pewterer was the only person 
from whom he could procure them, but Elliston wanted to buy them a 
bargain, and to have given an order for them, or purchased them new, 
would by no means have suited his book. 

Many of the brokers and dealers thought it possible they * 
have a Saracen’s Head and some pewter pots in the course of a 
few days, but none of them would speak positively. In this state of 
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things, after making a'circuit of Drury Lane, Elliston and the narrator 
returned, much fati; irued, to Blackfriars-road, where a good dinner and 
some choice old port very soon recruited their exhausted spirits, 

They were proceeding to discuss a second bottle, for Elliston having 
determined to employ the joint talents of his two scene-painters, Mar- 
shall and Phillips, to produce a Saracen’s head of gigantic proportions, 

was speedily regaining his goodhumour, when a heavy knock like that 
of a dun was heard at the street- door, and the servant soon after en- 
tering, announced that there were two men outside; one with a large. 
picture, and the other with a bag full of something, wanted to see her 
master. Evening by this time had fairly set in, 

“Two men wanting to see me?” said Elliston, rather surprised, 
‘« A picture, and a bag full of things! Well, let them come in.” 

The strangers were accordingly introduced, ‘and entered, one lugging 
ina large picture, swinging in a rude wooden frame, and the other 
with a well-filled bag over “his shoulders. As they stood at the door 
scratching their heads, and staring at Elliston, their appearance was 
any thing but prepossessing ; in fact, they were very, illfavoured-look- 
ing fellows, 

‘Now, friends,” said Elliston, very importantly, ‘* Z am Robert 
William Elliston, what is your business with me ?” 

“« Beg pardon, g vov'nor,” said the foremost of the fellows, “ but ve 
happene: ‘d to be in Broker s-alley to day ven you ver a axing about a 
Saracen’s Head, and inquiring arter some public-house pots; and as 
this ‘ere other gemman and I happened to have the wery identical 
ticket, vy ve thought there could be no harm in our bringing on ’em 
here, and here they are.” 

As he uttered these words ‘‘ the other gemman,” with a very satis- 
fied grin, placed the picture for Elliston’s inspection in the most ad- 
vantageous light he could. It was, indeed, a very ample sign of a 
Saracen’s Head hanging in the centre of an uncouth and dirty-looking 
wooden frame. There were the turban, the fierce mustaches, and the 
white tunic. 

‘It must be Tippoo Saib,” whispered Elliston, much delighted. 

‘* Itis Tip-em Sap,” said the fellow, imperfectly catching his words. 

**Or El Hyder,” observed E lliston, with a wink to the narrator. 

‘** No occasion to hide it, muster,” said the fellow, indignantly ; “ fit 
to be showed any vere.” 

** It might even serve for the Sultan Saladin.” 

‘ Sarve for any thing, sir, it’s such a good un,” said the fellow. 
* It does indeed look very fresh, friend, considering.’ 

‘** Wery fresh indeed, sir.’ 

« Might even have come from the Holy Land.” 

‘«T shouldn't vonder.” 

“* Well, I shall make you an offer furit. What’s your money?” 

‘* Five guineas is the wery lowest !” 

“Three pounds is my maximum, not a farthing more.” 

‘* You are wery hard, gov'nor; but, howsendever, as you talks of 
—— of maz as well, vy you must have it your own vay, that’s 
a 

“It's a bargain,” cried Elliston, quite delighted. ‘ The Saracen’s 
Head is mine,” 
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‘‘ Now, friend,” to the other man, ‘let us see what you have 
got in your bag there. Come, leave off your damnable faces, and 
begin.” 

The fellow grinned at his honour being so “‘ wery facetious,” and El- 
liston filling his glass again, winked knowingly at the narrator, whilea 
goodly row of pint and quart alehouse tankards were unbagged, and 
placed very carefully in regular order on the table. 

Aha!” said Elliston, * we must mind our p's and q’s here—prove 
ourselves lads of metal—these indeed smack—” 

‘* Yes, these are the rale things, ain't they, sir ?—gennuine parlour- 
pots,” said the fellow, with a grin. ‘* You see they are all on’um 


spouted, quite reg’lar.” 
‘Ay, ay, no doubt they have been spouted often enough,” said 


Elliston. 
‘‘Rale Britannia metal, gov’nor; almost equal to Tooth and 


Ege.” 
‘« ]’m not to be bit, fellow,” said Elliston, confidently. 

‘‘ And only got the gemmen’s correspondence on ’em as they be- 
longed to.” 

“G. E.” said Elliston, much pleased, noticing the letters engraven 
on the tankards—** strange coincidence. I have only to prefix a W. 
to them, and they are the very initials” 

‘Vell, that is curous, Bill,” said the fellow, “they are the gem- 
men’s own ineggshells, you hears. You must stand a pint extra for 


that, gov'nor.” 
After some haggling, the tankards were finally purchased at a shilling 


each, scarcely more, as the fellows assured Elliston, than the price of 
old pewter—the real value being half-a-crown and five shillings each; 
‘‘ Besides vich,” observed one of the fellows, ‘‘ ve’ll give your honour 
the bag into the bargain.” 

“Oh, yes, ve’ll give his honour the sack with a deal of pleasure, 
Jem,” said the other fellow, ‘‘ as soon as ve touches the tin,”’ 

There was no resisting the temptation of the bag into the bargain ; 
the money was paid, and the fellows instantly disappeared, seemingly 
. much pleased as Elliston himself, who was delighted with his pur- 
chases. 

‘« This is the genuine article,” said he, surveying the Saracen’s Head 
with great rapture. “This will astonish Tasmania a little, I should 
think. I will grant you that Marshall and Phillips might have painted 
a better picture, but there is a rude efiect, a broad attraction in your 
itinerant sign daubers! those fellows snatch a grace beyond the rules 
of art—and I have got it for almost nothing. Then these tankards, 
they positively look better than silver. Come, we will hansel one of 
them with a little mulled port, by way of an episcopal nightcap. Here, 
Mrs. Brown,” summoning his housekeeper, “ lemons, nutmeg, and 
the warming-pot. 

Mrs. Brown duly appeared, and made a strong remonstrance against 
the Saracen’s Head remaining in the room, on the score that the filthy 
frame would spoil her furniture ; she also complained that the tankards 
were flagrant with odours of stale porter and tobacco, and would scent 
the whole house. After some altercation, Elliston, as is usual in these 


’” 


cases, was forced to submit to his “ dame of the keys,” and it was 
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agreed that the Saracen’s Head and the tankards should be placed 
in the yard, there to remain tll they were packed up for transporta- 
tion. 

To the yard then they were accordingly removed, Elliston remark- 
ing that the Saracen’s Head had doubtless been used to brave all 
weathers. 

The night turning out an uncommonly stormy one, and the mulled 
port proving very potent, the narrator made Blackfriars-road his home 
till the next day; he met Elliston at the breakfast-table in the morn- 
ing, and it was while enjoying this social meal, that the comedian re- 
ceived a call from R., one of his especial intimates. 

“Ah, my dear fellow!” said Elliston; ‘* welcome, welcome. You 
come in the very nick; I have been making some purchases, the 
greatest bargains—but you shall judge. Jane, go into the yard, and 
bring in the Saracen’s Head, you will find there.” 

“ Yes, sir,” said the girl, hastening to obey his injunction, 

‘“A gem, sir,—a perfect gem,” said he to R. ‘That shall not 
blush unseen, nor waste its sweetness on the desert air. I got it for 
a mere song—not half its value; completely took the fellow in that 
sold it me.” 

Here the girl returned. 

“ Well, where’s the Saracen’s Head 2” 

‘There's no Saracen’s Head there, sir,” said the girl; ‘ there's only 
an old gentleman in a powdered wig and white coat.” 

‘* Powdered wig and white coat ?” said Elliston, indignantly ; ‘ the 
wench is mad! Don’t you know the difference between a turban and 
tunic, and a wig and waistcoat ’—then there's his whiskers—the cat's 
are nothing to them !” 

‘¢ Whiskers! there are no whiskers there, sir,—all as plain as the 
back of my hand !” 

** What! you don't mean to tell me any person has been barbarous 
enough to shave my Saracen during the night,do you? The silly jade 
don’t know what whiskers mean.” 

“Indeed but I do, sir!” said the girl, bridling up. 

‘Well, well,” said R., impatiently, “let us have the picture in, and 
then we shall see.”’ 

The picture was accordingly brought in, when, to the great astonish- 
ment of Elliston and the narrator, instead of a black-whiskered Sarae 
cen, with a turban and tunic, there only appeared the benevolent 
countenance of the Earl of Cornwallis, in his usual full-bottomed 
caulitlower, and white uniform.” 

** What the devil's this?” said Elliston ; ‘“‘here’s a metamorphosis! 
My Saracen turned into this old Put! By what magic—” 

The mystery was soon solved; the poor earl, by the aid of a little 
distemper, had easily been converted into Mahometanism, his wig 
turned into a turban, and his coat and waistcoat into a muslin tunic. 
A touch of the brush had furnished him with a pair of ferocious mus- 
taches, a slight coat of gum passed over the whole, had fixed the 
chalks, and given it completely the appearance of oil painting ; but it 
could not withstand the effects of a night's rain. Through its expo- 
sure in the yard, 


The peltings of the pitiless storm, 
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had completely washed away all appearance of the Paganism that had 
so charmed Elliston. 

‘“« My warlike Saracen turned into this lamb-looking Christian. The 
fellows have completely done me,” said the mortified Elliston. “I’m 
bit, though I did get it at half-price. Well, no matter, there are the 
ots, there’s no mistake about them; the rain can’t have converted 
them into any thing else—they must make me amends.” 

‘* Ay, I should like to see the pots,” said R., ironically. 

Agreeably to her orders, Jane then brought in the tankards, and 
Elliston proceeded to expatiate on their excellences to the sceptical 
R., who commenced a very close examination of one of them, 

« Well, what do you think of them?” said Elliston, triumphantly, 
after KR. had turned them over some time; “ they are at least intact, 
you see.” 

‘‘The tankards are very well,” replied R.; ‘* but among all your 
other characters, 1 never knew you had appeared in your present one 
before ; for this is surely a new character.” 

‘¢ What character ?” roared Elliston. 

“ Why, a pot-stealer !” replied R., drily. 

‘‘ A pot-stealer! A pot-stealer!” cried Elliston, confounded. ‘ What 
do you mean? What authority have you for—” 

‘* Authority ? plenty,” said R., ‘* undeniable evidence—proof posi- 
tive-—nothing can beclearer. Look here,” and turning up the bottom 
of the pot, he displayed, to the great mortification and horror of 
Elliston, the following notice, very legibly, and deeply cut in the 


metal— 

“This pot is stolen from the Generar Exuiot, GisraLtar Row, 
LamBetu.” 

It was the same with all the others. Elliston stood petrified. 

“Don’t make yourself uneasy,” said R., jeeringly; ‘it’s only 
petty larceny—whipping at the cart’s-tail, that’s all; and as you got 
them so cheap, you surely won't mind that.” 

“What !—petty larceny—whipping at the cart’s-tail !” cried Ellis- 
ton, in agony—* Robert William Elliston whipped at the cart’s-tail! 
Death to Melpomene !—degradation to Thalia! l'll have nothing to 
do with them—the scoundrels! I've been finely taken in—rarely 
bamboozled! Here, Jane, remove these vile recipients instantly. 
Carry them back to Gibraltar-row—the General Elliot. This accounts 
for the initials G. E., that I thought so d propos. Never will I buy 
another bargain—no, not even if | get it for nothing! The villains— 
the traitorous villains!” 

Jane obeyed her master’s directions. The tankards were forthwith 
conveyed to the surprised and delighted host of the General Elliot, 
from whose back-yard it appeared they had been adroitly abstracted in 
the dusk of the previous evening, while hanging on a pot-rack to dry, 
together with the rack itself, which, on further examination, was found 
to have been converted into the identical wooden-frame in which the 
poor Saracenized Cornwallis had been gibbeted, and which had so much 
excited Mrs. Brown’s indignation. 

Elliston was for a long time very sore whenever the subject of the 
Saracen’s Head and pewter-pots was broached ; but he at last recon 
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ciled himself to the cheat, resolving to have nothing further to do with 
bargains. 

“ For in this instance,” said he, “ though I did get the things for a 
mere nothing, I was not only robbed of the money I paid for the 
goods, but was absolutely laughed at as a fool into the bargain, ” 


ELLISTON’S FQUIVOQUE;, OR, THE PLAY AND THE POTATOES, 


Evxisron, as before mentioned, was very fond of equivoque, and 
eagerly seized upon every opportunity that presented, to indulge in it, 
A tew ‘days before his death, a gentleman well known in the theatrical 
world, waited upon him by request, relative to an engagement then 
pending with Charles Horn, the celebrated singer and composer. When 
the visiter entered the room in which Elliston held his levee, he found 
it occupied by the great man himself, Ben Fairbrother, the very clever 
prompter of the Surrey, then the trusty treasurer and confidential 
secretary of the great lessee, and a long, thin, portentous- -looking per- 
son, with a huge MS. in his hand. W inking his eye at the new-comer, 
Elliston motioned him to be seated, and proceeded to the business he 
had then on the ¢apis. 

* Take a sheet of paper, Ben,” said he to Fairbrother, ‘‘ and write 
down what I shall dictate to you. I must send to that fellow Stubbs 
about his potatoes. In the mean time, Mr. Rushworth,” turning to 
the long gentleman, who it appeared was an expectant dramatist, ‘I'll 
attend to your play, ‘The Ferocious Brothers,’ and give you my opinion 
of it—Sir,” (turning to the secretary), ‘* I have received the sample of 
the potatoes, and have boiled some of them—I have read your 
play, sir, (to the author)—‘ They are considerably too small— 
Your play is too long—I wanted four sacks—There are two acts too 
many—lI wished to have mealy potatoes—I want something more me- 
lodramatic. You have observed the unities of time and place too 
strictly—You must send to Stubb’s warehouse before six this evening, 
Ben—I am aware the commentators—” 

“Common tatoes, sir?” said Ben, mistaking Elliston. ‘‘ These are 
kidneys.” 

“ True, true,—the Murphys and Cumberlands.” 

‘* Murphies, Cumberland! These come from Kent, sir,” said Ben, 
again mistaking. 

‘**I mean the playright, not the potatoes. Arthur Murphy, Ben, not 
the fruit of the Emerald Isle,” said Elliston, smiling, “* though I be- 
lieve he was an Irishman—But as I was saying, sir, 1 should have pre- 
fered your play if it had been less regular—The potatoes are too round 
—Sutill Ido not wish to discourage “you—If you have any of a better 
sort— You may succeed more perfectiy, perhaps, in a second attempt 

—Send me six sacks—But don't let it exceed two acts—My price will 
be for a good article, eighteenpence a bushel—If I approve of your 
play, I shall give you one guinea per night—I am, sir—You may let me 

ear from you as soon as you like—Send them whenever you choose— 


Your obedient servant, Robert Willian Elliston—Seal the letter, Ben 
—Good-day, sir.” 
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THE COVENTRY RIBBON-WEAVERS. 


Aw anecdote has been told of Elliston, being once unable to pro- 
cure fresh post-horses when on a journey, and peremptorily desiring 
the landlord to take any man’s horses, for that he was Robert William 
Elliston, and on his Majesty’s service. That he did say so, is most 
true, and that the banter had the desired effect is equally true. But 
he once got a lift on his road, and supplied a temporary defalcation of 
horse-flesh in a much more extraordinary manner. 

Returning to town some years since from Litchfield, after complet 
ing a short engagement there the night previous, in a postchaise very 
heavily laden with his luggage, the horses became so jaded and dis- 
tressed through the weight of the theatrical paraphernalia they had to 
drag after them, and the heaviness of the roads, that they fairly 
knocked up about three miles before they completed the last stage into 
Coventry, which is rather a long one. This was a death-blow to Ellis- 
ton’s hopes. He had to appear at Drury Lane that evening in his 
favourite character, the Duke, inthe ‘* Honeymoon,” for the benefit of 
Miss Duncan, afterwards Mrs. Davison; and had so nicely calculated 
his time, that by travelling twelve miles an hour, he would have been 
enabled to reach the theatre as nearly about the usual time of com- 
mencing the performances as possible; consequently half an hour's 
delay would have been fatal. What a dilemma! 

There he was, as he expressed it, ‘‘ completely stuck in the mud,” no 
horses being to be procured from the neighbouring villages. None 
nearer than Coventry itself, Thither, after much consultation, he was 
on the point of despatching the postboy for the purpose of procuring 
them, for to proceed there on foot was quite out of the question, when 
loud and tumultuous shouts at a distance announced the turn out of 
a large body of the Coventry ribbon-weavers, who were at that time in 
a state of great distress, through want of employment and the smallness 
of wages when work was procured; and soon a riotous assemblage of 
nearly five hundred of the poor fellows, looking even more starved and 
ragged than weavers usually do, was seen rapidly advancing towards 
him. An idea instantly suggested itself to his fertile fancy, by which he 
might be relieved from his awkward position, 

Immediately ascending the roof of the chaise, he placed himself in 
an oratorical attitude, and loudly calling on the astonished mob by the 
names of ‘* Friends and countrymen,” to listen to him, soon imposed 
silence. 

All was attention, an harangue was evidently intended, and the 
spectators listened with the most anxious but gloomy silence, being 
quite undecided at first whether Elliston was a magistrate or a manu- 
facturer, both characters at that time equally obnoxious to them; but 
a few words speedily reassured them, and changed their portentous 
silence into loud shouts of approbation. 

‘* Friends and countrymen,” said Elliston, ‘ I don’t know what 
your wrongs are, but they shall be redressed. I am proceeding to 
London as fastly as my horses will carry me for the express purpose of 
taking my place in the house, and resuming my nightly duties. You 
appear in distress, I pledge my word, that if I can get to Coventry, 
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and am thereby enabled to proceed to London in time to-night, my 
first step shall be'to bring forward, to the notice of the public, a i bill for 
your benefit. (Loud hurrahs. ) 

‘“* Who is he?” cried one. 

‘¢Sheridan,” said another. 

‘No, no, Wilberforce,” cried a third. 

‘No matter, he’s an M. P.,” shouted a fourth, ‘ he'll stick up for 
the ribbon-weavers.” 

* You are right, my friends and countrymen,” said Elliston, import- 
antly catching the last speaker's words, “1am an M.P., and I will 
stick up for the ribbon-weavers, (Loud hurrahs.) If it depend on 
me every lady shall soon have her beau, cockades shall be the order of 
the day. Vii procure a dissolution on purpose that a gener ral election 

may take place for the consumption of satin favours and silk colours, 
(Immense hurrahing.) Freedom of election! Privilege of speech! 
I don’t ask you to take out my horses—glorious constitution !—I don’t 
want you to draw me into Coventry—Britons never will be slaves! 
Magna Charta—hand-looms—old England—Coventry and the ribbon- 
weavers for ever!” (Tumultuous exultation.) 

** He’s a real patriot,” said one. 

‘* Where’s he member for?” said another. 

* Sittingbourne /” cried Elliston, anxious to get on; ‘ Feignwell 
and Sittingbourne.” 

“ Bravo! bravo! Take out the horses, draw him into Coventry. 
Hurra-a-h! three cheers for the ribbon- weavers ! Coventry and Feign- 
well for ever! Hurra-a-h!” 

This was just what Elliston wanted, the horses were taken out, and 
re-entering the chaise with a profusion of bows, he was speedily drawn 
amid the loud shouts of the mob to Coventry, and safely deposited 
before the door of the Craven Arms, much to the astonishment of the 
good people of that ancient ond loyal city. 

Here again, briefly and ambiguously addressing the suffering popu- 
lace from the balcony of one of the club-room windows, he b. ide them 
return home and remain patient. 

“No rioting,” said he. ‘* You know me, I pledge my honour I will 
immediately proceed to London and make your distress public. 
Another week shall not pass without something being performed for 
your benefit.’ 

The poor fellows giving ‘one cheer more,’ directly dispersed, all hope 
and expectation ; an 1d procuring fresh horses, E lliston was again speedily 
on his road to the me tropolis, and arrived at Drury Lane—thanks to 
the poor ribbon-weavers—just as the first music was rung in. 

Naturally of a good heart, and doing a thousand kind acts in his 
life, which, though less amusing, might more justly be recorded to his 
memory than his eccentricities, Elliston remembered the timely service 
he had received, and his first step on his afterwards repairing to the 
Olympic, of which he was then proprietor, was to issue to the pub- 
lic a bill, “For the Benefit of the distressed Ribbon-Weavers of 
Coventry.” 

On the night appointed, the house was crowded in every part. Ellis- 
tonexerted himself to admiration, and the result was, that asum, amount- 
ing to upwards of a hundred pounds, was realized for the poor weavers. 
This sum Elliston, the next day, transmitted to the chairman of a 
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committee that had been formed to receive subscriptions for their re- 
lief, which he accompanied with a letter to the chairman, wherein he 
stated, that though not an M.P. in a_ parliamentary sense of the 
word, as the poor operatives had supposed, when they so timely drew 
his carriage into Coventry, he was an M.P. in the theatrical one, being 
manager of a playhouse, the Olympic; that he was a Member of the 
Hundreds of Drury, and had not accepted the Chiltern Hundreds; 
that he had kept his promise of bringing before the public a bill for 
their benefit, and had great pleasure in enclosing the amount it had pro- 
duced, which he earnestly hoped might prove of some service to them ; 
that he should the next season revisit Coventry in order to fulfil a thea- 
trical engagement into which he had entered with that city, when he 
should have great pleasure in again meeting them, and hoped to find 
their trade in a more flourishing state, and themselves in more prospe- 
rous circumstances, 

The poor weavers were no less surprised than delighted at this com- 
munication, and the assistance it conveyed; their gratitude knew no 
bounds, and the health of the generous theatrical M.P. was drunk in 
many a hearty bumper. 

Time rolled on, trade revived, the circumstances of the poor ribbon- 
weavers once more became prosperous, and when Elliston came down 
to fulfil the engagement he had mentioned, there was another turn out 
of the ribbon-weavers; but this time it was of a more pleasurable 
nature. A large body of them assembled on the London road, about 
two miles before the entrance to the city, the manager of the theatre 
having given due notice of the great actor’s expected arrival in his 
bills, and when the chaise appeared, again with loud shouts they took 
out the horses, and drew it in triumphinto the city. This was, as the 
gratified comedian assured them, in returning thanks, ‘‘ one of the 
proudest moments of his life.” 

He found the whole town prosperous, and every thing going on suc- 
cessfully. His visit afforded general satisfaction ; he was hailed when- 
ever he appeared. The theatre was nightly filled by the grateful ope- 
ratives; and when at the close of his engagement his benefit took 
place, the most crowded house that ever had been known in the thea- 
trical memory of Coventry, testified the gratitude of the honest weavers, 
and realized him a return of more than three times the amount he had so 
timely obtained as a theatrical M.P., by his bill for their benefit. At 
the close of the evening’s performance, when he was called for, and 
came forward to receive their farewell plaudits, he assured them with a 
true parliamentary flourish, that, it being his duty to give his voice as 
a speaker, he must say, never had he presided over a house that had 
afforded him so much satisfaction by its crowded benches, the press 
in the gallery and the full attendance in the lobbies. A House, he ob- 
served, in which though there were several parties, there had in the 
course of the evening been no division ; that though several members 
had spoken on both sides of the question, their speeches had all of them 
appeared to give satisfaction; that he thanked them for the supplies 


they had so liberally granted him, and should go back to London, with 


a due sense of their support, where if he should be again returned for 


any other place than the Olympic, he could only say, for his part, 
whatever honourable members might pretend, he should desire ao 
better fortune than to be—sent To Coventry. 
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REMINISCENCES OF A MEDICAL STUDENT. 
No. XII. 


AN EXCURSION WITH BOB WHYTE. 


“‘T CANNOT conceive a more deluding error,” said Bob Whyte, 
‘than to imagine that a man, because he is devoted to pursuits of 
science or philosophy (for you must be aware that it is now generally 
considered desirable to attach different meanings to these two words— 
understanding the first to include all investigation of the properties of 
matter—using the second to designate all inquiry into mental pheno- 
mena), I cannot conceive,” he continued, ‘*a more palpable blunder 
than to fancy that a man, because he is even enthusiastically given to 
such subjects, must be therefore a cold, grave, abstracted being, 
unwilting of the creature-comforts of this life—who revels not in the 
sunburst of woman’s eye, nor cares by a luting* of lips to inhale into 
his system her dew-beladen breath, the gaseous sublimate (to indulge 
in a chemical metaphor) of her gentle being, ungifted with an eye to 
look with Byron’s on Mount Jura, unennobled with a mouth to ex- 
pand withal into a guffaw at Hood's last and brightest. 

** The tree of knowledge was surely not a thorn-tree—no, it bloomed 
in the midst of a garden, and bore fruit so luscious, as to tempt to the 
first and greatest of all rebellions! So is it still—so should it be. To 
shroud the beauty of the bright goddess, STUDY, under a pall of me- 
lancholy gloom—a forbidding curtain of dust and cobwebs, is as bad 
as to hang the ascetic veil before the sweet smile of the Madonna, Re- 
igion, 

‘* For instance,—now here are you and I, Grim (to me, the Medical 
Student, briefly and affectionately), who flatter ourselves we are up to 
a wrinkle or two on some rather abstruse points. Prithee, who broke 
his collar-bone at football t’other day? Who fished Lord What’s- 
his-name’s trout-streams, and he never the wiser? Who was drunk 
0’ Wednesday? Who was caught—”’ 

‘‘No more of that, Bob, if you love me; get on with the affair you 
are at.” 

Now this affair was the manufacture, with a blowpipe and spirit- 
lamp, of a curious little bit of glass apparatus, which he intended to 
use in exhibiting to the Soandsonian Scientific Society, a new method 
he had hit upon of making the salts of manganese. 

We were seated together in the workshop attached to the magnifi- 
cent apparatus-room in the ancient University of Soandso. Before us 
was a snug little furnace, surmounted by a sandbath; on one side a 
turning-lathe ; on the other a model system of pulleys. Under a table 
in acorner had been shoved a large plate electrical machine out of 


—" 








* When the open extremities of two tubes are brought together, and united 
some intermediate moist substance, so that any vapour or gas may 


am 
without contamination from the external air, this is called in the language of the 
Laboratory, “ luting.” 
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repair ; while on shelves and racks all around the place, bristled every 
description of tools andutensils, chemical and mechanical. Hard by 
was the apparatus;-room itself, a large elongated apartment, crowded 
with air-pumps, model steam-engines, globes, prisms, telescopes, mi- 
croscopes, kaleidoscopes, and all other kinds of scopes (the scope of 
Bacon, by Professor Napier, excepted), magnets, pneumatic-troughs, 
friction-wheels, Leyden jars, and facsimiles of strange machinery for 
every purpose, from raising a sunk seventy-four to punching the slit of 
a steel-pen. 

Lord of all this domain was Bob Whyte, my fellow-student and 
chum. He held the office of Conservator of the Scientific Apparatus 
to the University, and assistant to the Professor of Natural Philoso- 
phy, with a tolerable income considering, and admirable facilities of 
acquiring knowledge, and certainly he made the most of both. 

Oh, dear old Soandsonian University—dearer apparatus-room, and 
dearest little workshop—dear in yourselves, but how much more on ac- 
count of him who was, for a period, the most intimate of my intimates 
—my mentor, my protector, guide, philosopher, and friend—him whose 
every joke conveyed instruction—whose very fun was philosophical— 
who loved me with an indulgent and a! ov affection—between 
whom and myself, there now flow some thousand miles of salt 
water ! 

Bob was, however, studying medicine with a view to the profession, 
and had been for some years. He had nearly completed his term, 
but was in no hurry, for his salary came well up to his wants; and as 
far as study went, the noble library, apparatus, and all other resources 
of the university were at his command. 

His age was about twenty-four years (my own, at the period I al- 
lude to, being seventeen), and he was of habits at once studious and 
frolicsome, attentive to every thing around, and yet apparently regard- 
less of any thing. At one time he would give you a simple and suc- 
cinct analysis of Adam Smith's celebrated ** Theory of Moral Senti- 
ments,” which he would tell you he considered the standard of syste- 
matic morality; next minute he would be proposing a ‘‘ night of it” 
at the sign of the Boot. Anon he would explain that the proper and 
scientific way of compounding punch was to pour in the spirits last of 
all, as the alcohol materially interfered with the perfect solution of 
sugar in water. 

A fellow of most excellent humour was he—the warmest in feeling, 
and of a spirit devoted to all sorts of merriment; 


But the heart that is soonest awake to the flowers, 
Is always the first to be touched by the thorns ; 


and there were moments when my boyish heart was melting to sorrow 
as he spake, with a deep but manly pathos, of bitter disappointments 
in love and in prospects—of difficulties hard to be surmounted—of 
hopes long protracted—poverty—and, of all the most galling, the 
scorn of the unworthy. : 

I have rarely known such a bright genius as Bob’s. With the prin- 
ciples of nearly every science he was familiar, especially such as are 
usually treated of in a course of what is called natural philosophy, or 
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of chemistry. These sciences were his living—by them he earned his 
bread, and ef course he knew them as a workman does his trade. A 
most retentive memory he possessed, which, like a pool of water, re- 
ceived and retained every thing which fell upon its surface, whether of 
the metallic gravity of philosophic truth, or the snow-flake lightness of 
mere ornamental e leg vance. 

Whatever treatise he read, his mind at once absorbed, letting no 
fact escape ; whatever process of manulacture he saw, he forthwith re- 
membered, and could explain throughout the complications of each 
progressive step. In conversation with lnm, you would think him a 

walking encyclopedia, were it not for the continual bursts of fun, 
scintillations of bright wit, or flashes of poetic feeling that irradiated 
all his presence. The pursuit of knowledge, with him fora companion 


ora guide, became any thing but 
Harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose. 


Nay, rather as Milton continues, 


Musical as is Apollo's lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns. 


He was a most muscular subject, Bob, moreover ; and had given not 
a little attention (amongst other sciences) to the theory of pugilism 
and single-stick. But his exterior was the worst of him; he was short 
in stature, and of no partic ular beauty of countenance—save in as far 
as went a general expression of infinite goodhumour, and an eye (a 
splendid hazel one) ac tually glistening with glee. 

By the by, there was a curious property connected with this eye of 
Bob's. If he happened to glance or wink it at any young woman pass- 
ing, she would immediately start into a perfectly erect gait, and brush 
the soles of her shoes smartly along the pavement for the next half-a- 
dozen steps or so. I could never account for this most uniform and 
remarkable result. I asked an explanation from himself once. He 

said it was a psychological phenomenon. 

Such was the companion that sat with me in the little workshop. 

Just as we were speaking, the door was opened, and in stepped our 
most worthy professor of natural philosophy—known among ourselves 
by the endearing abbreviation of “ the Proff.” He had come to enjoy 
in seclusion the quiet luxury of a pipe, and the relaxation of an hour's 
confab. without restraint, with his assistant and pupil. 

We immediately stood up, but being most affably desired to be on 
no ceremony, reseated ourselves, and resumed our several proceedings, 

and a conversation ensued broken -by frequent cachinnations on the 
part of the professor. 

When this began to take somewhat of a scientific turn,— 

“I have heard,” said the Proff, * from several sources, that the 
northern vicinity of Soandso, affords a very rich and interesting field 
for geological and miner alogical study, and that some valuable speci- 
mens of either description are to be found in the neighbourhood of 
the village of Drittenbreeks, on the banks of the little river Drit- 
ten.” 
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‘‘ That was where our ingenious friend, Mr. Coal Hunter, found his 
fossil cow, was itnot? A most appropriate result to geological rumi- 
nations !”’ 

“ Yes, and as the weather is beautiful, I do not see why you should 
not go out some Saturday with the view to an investigation, You can 
make a regular scientific excursion of it, and try if you can’t collect a 
few tolerable specimens for lecture. We are sadly in want of some, 
let me tell you. The distance, moreover, is but a joke to a young 
chap like you—eight or nine miles only, by the footpath across the 
hills.” 

“ | most cordially embrace the proposal,” cried Bob. “TI will be off 
on Saturday first; the day after to-morrow, isn’t it?” (turning to me. 
Lassented). “ And you shall go with me, Grim. My eyes ! won't we 
make a day of it? An excursion, geological, mineralogical, and general 
funological. Such an excursion is right after my own heart. I have long 
entertained the notion, and if it don’t afford me some entertainment 
in return, there is no such thing as gratitude left in human ideas.” 

‘Yes, and as you are botanical,” continued the professor, ‘‘ (though 
I can’t say I care much for the science myself,) this is just the very 
season for you—and the very weather—and for entomology, too, if you 
have given any attention to it.” 

“Oh, haven’t 1? I have studied it with some interest, I promise 
you. 

" 4 Bless me, your acquirements are endless. What charm could this 
study have for a Medical Student ?”’ 

‘The greatest of all—to render him fly, to be sure.” 

“ Mr. Whyte, Mr. Whyte, take care.” 

Upon this the sage drew forth his pipe from a recess behind the fur- 
nace, lighted it, and drawing his chair close to the fender, was speedily 
lost in the mazy depths of some archimedean problem, which I sin- 
cerely hope he smoked his way to the bottom of; while Bob and I, 
entering into eager discourse, began to lay the plan of our intended 
excursion, 

But first we agreed that as soon as the professor withdrew, the porter 
of the rooms should be despatched for a supply of that singular and 
anomalous fluid, which has been denominated Edinburgh Yill—the in- 
vestigation of whose constitution and qualities, I would beg here ear- 
nestly to recommend to the scientific reader, convinced as I am, that an 
inquiry instituted and carried out on the principles of the inductive or 
experimental philosophy, would be rewarded by the most overwhelming 
results. 

Next day towards evening, two original-looking youths were seen 
(by those who had nothing better to do than look at them), meander- 
ing arm in arm through the streets of Soandso, wending rather a zig- 
zag way towards a certain thoroughfare, whose unusual width was 
narrowed to a lane by immense battalions of old bedsteads, cupboards, 
grates, signboards, chests of drawers, rickety tables, and murrors of 
misanthropic tendencies—that is, if one might judge from the unna- 
tural reflections they cast upon the honest folks around. 

Long did they trace their devious course through this maze, now 
knocking their shins against a secondhand cradle, anon startled by the 


apparition of a ready-made coffin, with such an alarming announce- 
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ment as—‘‘ Deaths undertaken on the shortest notice.”” It was our. 
selves—Bob Whyte and his inseparable adherent, Grim, whose pen is 
now tracing these lines. 

Well, up and down we wandered, till at length we stumbled on the 
identical article of which we were in search; viz., a square wooden box 
of portable dimensions, with a padlock and key, and a broad leathern 
strap attached, whereby it might be slung across the shoulders—a ped- 
ler’s case in short. This valuable object we secured by immediate 

urchase, and bore it away rejoicing. 

On the succeeding morning, Saturday, June 22d (I am _ particular 
in dates, having been up the Levant, where they grow, since then), we 
met at an hour when the widow Night, putting away her sables, was 
going into half-mourning (excuse me, reader), we met in the apparatus- 
room of the university, and arranged our accoutrements previously to sal- 
lying forth. 

When fully equipped, I contemplated Bob. His broad muscular 
shoulders were cased ina middle-aged velveteen shooting-jacket ; other 
clothes of the lightest woollen-stutf completed his apparel, and slant- 
ing on the curly pate of the fellow, was perched a broadbrimmed, 
white beaver of a most knowing cut. Across his back was slung the 
box, and his right-hand grasped a cudgel, of whose dimensions the 
club of Hercules may give an idea, correct enough for all general pur- 
poses. 

This stick which Bob had christened his ** Jacobin Club,” from its 
levelling propensities, was of weight enormous, and hirsute with 
knotty spines. Upon its frowning head were certain spots (not stains!) 
which he averred were received when it had formed his errant sire’s ci- 
cerone once at Donnybrook. In a generous fit one day he presented 
it to me; but when he went from me across the sea, I restored it to 
him, telling him that as he was going among strangers, he might pos- 
sibly find it a useful friend in opening his way among the heads of 
society in his adopted land. 

The box at his back contained a telescope, a geologist’s hammer, a 
box of chalks for drawing, a book of blotting-paper for preserving 
flowers, a tin receptacle for insects, Hooker's ‘* British Flora” (latest 
edition, containing the cryptogamia), and a soda-water bottle, filled to 
the stopper with genuine Farintosh, the mere aroma of which made 
your soul feel that the Arabian alchemists, who in seeking for gold dis- 
covered alcohol, had no cause to grumble at the alternative. 

For mea boy's blue dress was my fit out, and on my back, in vain 
emulation of Bob, I bore a student's japanned case of tin, whose con- 
tents, though scarcely botanical, were still of a floury description, 
consisting of numerous hot rolls, whose scooped interiors afforded room 
in each fora rich stratum of ham—tn short, a kind of half-natural 
sandwiches. 

Having ascertained that we were all right, we left the apparatus-room, 
and giving the key in charge to the porter, emerged into the street, and 
marched along to the sound of a lively air, which Bob whistled with 
admirable precision and effect. 

As we went, happening to pass several edifices in Grecian taste, we 
forthwith began to discuss the subject of architecture. 

“Tam glad to think,” said Bob, “I am glad to see it daily more 
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evident, that the strange and most questionable taste of valuing every 
thing that is ancient in literature or art ison the decline—in fact, about 
speedily to go out altogether. I am not aware of any humbug that has 
so long withstood the march of sovereign common sense as this, A 
man that can grope through two dead languages is even yet held in 
more honour, than one that can walk over Europe without an inter- 
preter, while our ears are dinned and our eyes blinded with affectation 
about the sublimity of the Greek tragedies, the wisdom of old heathen 
philosophers, or the astounding eloquence of Roman orators, and at 
the same time ten to one but the honest folks that are so havering in 
speech, and on paper, are altogether unacquainted with what they are 
ranting about, unless perchance by means of a translation by some 
clever modern, many times superior to the old original.” 

[ endeavoured to combat this sweeping criticism, but Bob would only 
agree with me on one point. 

“Yes,” said he, ‘their architecture is indeed worthy of all the 
praise it gets, and more than can be given to it. The Greek temples 
must have been perfection ; but they do not so much excite my admira- 
tion as the stupendous remains of the more olden eras—the temples 
and pyramids on the banks of the great river of Eeypt. Now the 
temples, and most noble they are, raise my wonder, and all that, but all 
is in a measure plain and above-board with regard to them, and there is 
pleasure interwoven with the astonishment. But then these pyramids 
—there hangs around them a kind of magnificent mysterious obscurity 
—a strange, vague, indefinable, semi-supernatural sublimity different 
from that which clothes any other earthly object. There they are, but 
how, when, by whom, or for what purpose they were placed there who 
can show? Manya long rigmarole have I read of them, and many a 
history and many a use have I seen ascribed to them, but all is uncer- 
tainty—hardly deserving the name of hypothesis. I have seen them 
proved to be tombs, treasuries, observatories, altars, gnomons of might 
sundials, penetralia for superstitious mysteries, and, quaintest of all, 
images of Mount Ararat, standing amid the inundations of the river, as 
it stood among the waters of the deluge, and erected to be worshipped 
as types of the Saviour mountain, the tale of which, marred by tradi- 
tion, had thus descended to the sons of Ham. Now I would but add 
another opinion to the list to render the puzzle complete—it is that 
they are monuments set up whereby to remember great epochs. It is 
and has been the custom of men in all, places, and at all times, to 
mark important: events by the setting up of stones, single or in heaps, 
rude or highly wrought, according to the state of civilization. Now I 
would suggest that one of these may have commemorated the expul- 
sion of the Pales Hycsos—shepherd kings, or whatever other name 
chronologists may have gone to loggerheads about them by, another 
might have—” , 

“Stop,” cried I, ‘‘ if you are going on at that rate I can give you 
another explanation, about as probable, and certainly more original— 
viz., that they were just rough heaps of stones piled up, ina geometrical 
figure (the Egyptians doing every thing on such principles) to be at 
hand when wanted for useful purposes, such as the erection of rong SV 
fortifications, &c., the same as piles of made bricks in a clay 
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You are well aware that there were no quarries in the valley of the 
Nile, and to think that the material was brought stone by stone from 
the mountains, as buildings were in the process of being raised, is ab- 
surd. Another fact I could bring in support of my hypothesis is, the 
insignificance of the chambers they contain compared with the bulk of 
the piles themselves, of whose builders the sole object seems to have 
been the heaping together of the greatest possible quantity of stone 
in the smallest possible space, and safest possible figure.”’ 

“ Bah!” interjected Bob. 

Thus conversing we padded along, while the rising sun poured 
around us all the glorious freshness and fragrance of a midsummer 
morning. Leaving behind us the scattered outskirts of the populous 
suburbs of Soandso, we marched northward along a road winding 
through cultivated fields and dense plantations, every thing around re- 
joicing in the beauty of early day, and raising in our hearts a feeling of 
exhilaration like that excited by the clear laugh of a youthful maiden’s 
glee. 
Now the path would ascend a gentle inclination, from the summit of 
which we could see a bright expanse of landscape stretching far be- 
fore us, and on either side, with the sinuous road winding through it, 
like a tangled piece of yellow tape, now hid behind a wood-crowned 
eminence, now lost amid a spreading flood of deep green foliage, far 
and widely inundating the noble prospect; scattered also over which 
were to be caught frequent glimpses of skyey water, which the eye 
delighted to puzzle itself withal, endeavouring to trace them into a 
river or lengthened lake; while in the front distance, upsprang before 
the view the lofty hills, the object of our travel, steeped-in a rich and 
vapoury aerial tint, that varied in its warmth from the deepest blue to 
the lightest and most heavenly rosiness. 

Then, as we descended the acclivity, while this bright scene seemed 
to sink from the sight around us, we would have haply on one side the 
way a hay-field, with the farm people, male and female, crowding jo- 
cund at their early labour, and laughing and talking loudly as they 
turned and tedded the odorous grass. Anon, when we reached the 
bottom of the hollow, a streamlet would salute us, rattling cheerily 
between and under its bosky banks, dipping suddenly beneath the 
road, then popping its noisy prattle out at the other side, and running 
merrily away, like a pretty child playing with you at bo-peep. 

Nay, the very air thrilled with the clear melody of birds about and 
over us, and once from out a thick green wood, about two fields off 
or so, a dulcet music came floating to our ears, which Bob, standing 
still in a rapture, averred upon his credit to be that of the nightingale, 
heaven’s own high chorister. 

Presently, as we walked on, our eyes would be attracted to the 
sombre pinnacles of some dusky old ruin, the castle erst of grim baron 
or gallant knight, rising majestically dark from out the deep green 
foliage that surrounded it, and half a mile farther we would come to a 
princely modern mansion, with pillared gateway and sweeping avenue, 
far up which could be spied a man walking with a gun in his hand, 
and couple of dogs at his heels—the gamekeeper on his morning 
rounds, 
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All was brightness, warmth, freshness, and promise, and as we 
marched along we ceased to talk, and whistled and sang in very light- 
ness of heart. 

Farther and farther as the morning advanced into day, the highway 
became thronged with country folks, young men and maidens crowd- 
ing into the town, for it was a great corn and cattle market-day ; their 
quaint dresses contrasting strangely in cut and texture with what we 
had been used to see worn by townspeople. Frequent herds of cattle 
and flocks of sheep passed us, and carts, cars, and waggons, and now 
and then a group of young horses, prancing along with their ears 
flaunting with gay ribbons. 

But when we had travelled thus for two or three hours, stopping 
frequently to admire points of view, to chat with young country-girls 
tripping lightly to the fair, to sketch a cottage near a wood, or to smoke 
a cheroot under a green tree, at length our stomachs (admirable chro- 
nometers !) began to indicate the hour for breakfast. The first symp- 
tom of this came from my companion, who solemnly swore that the 
vacuum of Torricelli was a joke to what existed in his stomach, and 
that though the former, in some opinions, might be actually filled with 
the vapour of water, or of mercury, yet the latter, in his own opinion, 
required a supply of a decidedly more stimulating description. 

To this I replied by proposing an immediate attack upon the con- 
tents of my plant case. This was negatived by my friend, whose idea 
was that we should retire from the public path, and in some sequestered 
spot enjoy the luxury of a rustic breakfast, with a rest at the same 
time. With this view he was about to lead the way up a beautiful 
green lane, when suddenly our attention was attracted toa figure, which 
rounding a turn in the road, a short way in advance, came into view, 
moving swiftly toward us. 

It wasa slight but very well-made young man, in age apparently 
a little beyond twenty years. He wore a short, round coat, of what 
had once been green corduroy, a waistcoat of a thick, heavy shawl 
stuff, very brilliant in its pattern, but somewhat frayed and buttonless, 
yet clean, It was open, exposing a shirt of a blue check, round 
which a Turkey-red cotton handkerchief had been tied by way of 
neckcloth. His other garments were of that kind a thin pair of which, 
when in company with a light heart, is wisely said to have an amazing 
facility in going through the world (brave boys). To one side of his 
head drooped gracefully a glazed cap, glistening in the sunbeams, 
and over his shoulder he bore a long sword, with an old leather hat- 
box dangling from its point behind him. The fellow, like all other 
vagabonds, had curled hair, and a goodhumoured fase, and came along 
whistling loudly and clearly the air from ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” ** On yonder 
rock reclining.” 

As he came up Bob accosted this remarkable specimen with— 

‘‘ Would you sell your whistle, comrade ?”’ 

‘* No, but I should like to wet it, if it’s all the same to you,” was 
the reply. 

‘‘ You shall wet it, and whet your appetite too,” cried Bob. “ Come 
with us, we are just going out of the way to enjoy a qu breakfast; come 
and share it, you are most welcome. Never fear, there’s lots of 
prog ge 
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“Why for that matter, gents,” quoth he, “I have myself some slices 
of cold corned beef, and half a loaf, two hard boiled eggs, and a flask 
of gin, and with your leave I shall be glad to join you. More than 
that, I have some niggerhead, a short pipe, and a gun flint, and a bit 
of steel in my pockets for a light.” 

** Never mind,” said Bob, as we moved up the lane together ; ‘‘ my 

oung friend there carries a lens of singularly concentrative power, one 
of old Dolland’s, and if that fail, I have in my pocket a phial of 
Nordhausen sulphuric acid, that would burn Beelzebub’s eye out.” 

We might have gone a couple of hundred yards up the lane, round- 
ing two turnings in the way, when we came to a high old Gothic arch, 
spanning a small stream, This came down through a scooped channel, 
the sides of which were plentifully overhung with birches and willows, 
with abundance of bushes and red-berried mountain-ashes__ inter- 
mingled, Nevertheless, along the sunny side of the water there ran a 
long rounded stripe of most vivid green sward, with a narrow edging of 
white pebbles. 

We were at once unanimous in selecting this spot as the scene of our 
repast, and so one after the other, jumping over the corner of the 
brulge, we found our way to the bank, over sweeter than which Titania 
herself never led the revels. 

I was the first down, being the lightest of the three, but the moment 
my fvot touched the sward, I stood fixed, whilst escaped me the half- 
smothered exclamation, “ Dorothea washing her feet!” for my thoughts 
were flown with on the instant to a scene in that most witching of ro- 
mances, the adventures of the dear old Don of La Mancha. 

It was a beautiful young damsel that I saw, and she sat on the grass 
by the water's edge, with one foot on her opposite knee, whereat she 
appeared to be gazing most earnestly and pitifully, unconscious of our 
vicinity. Her thick chestnut hair fell loosely over her shoulders, for it 
had never been humbugged with oil, or any other cosmetic, and her 
little cottage straw bonnet lay on the grass beside her, a thing unwonted 
to her, the virgin snood of blue satin ribbon being her usual head- 
dress. Her face was most singularly sweet and simple, her figure light 
and girlish, and her whole aspect expressive of innocence, youth, pret- 
tiness, and rusticity. 

As soon as she saw us she sprang up, and with her face sweetly red, 
as a robin’s bosom, stood gazing at us, balancing herself on her heel, 
and trembling violently. 

‘* Bless me!” cried my friend, ‘* she has a thorn in her foot,” and 
stepping gently forward, he took from his waistcoat-pocket a pigmy 
case of surgical instruments (the manufacture of his own hands, for 
Bob had a genius), and himself blushing a little, offered his aid. 

The girl, apparently not knowing what better to do, allowed him, 
and in a trice he had extracted the obnoxious thorn, and with a little 
bit of lint, and a tiny strap of lead plaster, dressed the puncture, so 
as almost entirely to remove the pain. Thereupon, her colour flushing 
and paling, a smile of bashful pleasure filled her countenance at the 
relief she experienced, though her modesty could not in words express 
the gratitude she felt. But Bob, lifting from the grass her shawl of 
dark-coloured tartan, threw it upon her shoulders, and while she hur- 
riedly clubbed up her hair behind, took her bonnet, and going 
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round in front, drew it upon her head, and as he moved it this way 
and that way, to inake it sit prettily, there echoed under the arch, and 
all among the rocks, trees, and bushes, a sound which those skilled in 
wood-notes wild would infallibly have pronounced to be a smack. 
Upon this the creature sprang from us, and ran lightly up the bank. 
But she paused upon the bridge, and giving us one glance—probably 
to see if we were not looking the other way, jumped off like a startled 
fawn. 

As she did, Bob knocked his heel to the ground with vehemence, 
and dropping upon the grass, pulled the bottle from his box, clapped 
it to his head, and remained for a while gazing fixedly up to heaven. 
Then it passed to me, and from me to the stranger, who drawing from his 
pocket a little leathern cup, took a quantity which he tempered with 
water from the stream, for his stomach was a southern one, of a York- 
shire fabric, and not at all calculated for the geyser fluids of the far 
north. 

Seating ourselves upon the grass, at a spot where the scattered 
foliage of a young willow afforded a kind of half-shade, half-sunshine, 
we opened our several stores, and commenced upon proceedings, which 
I am certain would at once have convinced a materialist of the unstable 
nature of histheories with regard to the indestructibility of matter. 

Whilst this went on, frequent were the jests, the quips and cranks, 
that flew from each to each, nor was the laughter that resounded among 
the rocky ledges less clear and cheerful than the merry rush of the 
limpid waters near us. 

But when we had concluded our repast, the properties of my lens 
were called into requisition, and having procured a Promethean spark 
from the sun, IT returned under the shade, where communicating the 
fire to my friend and the stranger, we reclined at length upon the bank, 
and forthwith began to fling into the air clouds of incense, fragrant as 
ever ascended before Diana’s shrine, for 1 had in a pocket of my 
jacket a case of Manillas stuffed to the full; moreover, in the crown 
of my friend's hat was a brown paper parcel, containing as many more, 
of as rich a quality. ; 

At length my comrade taking the cheroot from his mouth, pointed 
with it to the bed of the stream, and remarked, 

‘sf remember a certain passage in /Eschylus, I think, where he com- 
pares the muscles of a strong man in action to the rounded waterworn 
stones in the bed of a rivulet-—a most happy and original simile, is it 
not ?”” 

Upon my acquiescing in its aptness, our companion asked who was 
this Mr. What'soname. 

‘‘ An old Grecian,” said Bob, ‘‘ that my friend here and I have been 
intimate with—but we should not have mentioned him—probably you 
don’t know about these things ?” 

‘“Oh, don’t I! I should surmise it’s not the first time I have tried 
iton. Look ye here.” 

And springing up, he threw his symmetrical though slender frame 
into certain violent but by no means unpicturesque attitudes, which he 
informed us constituted the “‘ Grecian Statues,” as done by the first 
performers, beginning with ‘‘ Ajax defying the lightning,” and con- 
cluding with ‘ the fighting and dying Gladiator in six positions.” 
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All this, which he went through with an amusing jauntiness of de- 
meanour, was highly entertaining to us, and we acknowledged, by 
mutually understood signs, that we had stumbled upon an original. 

We thanked him for his display, and handed him another cheroot, 
when throwing himself carelessly upon the sod, he entered with 
amazing spirit and volubility into a rambling conversation about all 
sorts of theatrical matters, in the course of which he displayed a sin- 
gular freedom and communicativeness in talking of his own fortunes. 

He had been a player from his infaney—from his birth, in fact, having 
come into the world behind the scenes, in a barn, during the perform- 
ance of ** The Devil to Pay” to a crowded and enthusiastic audience. 
Thereafter he had performed all kinds of parts, from the baby in the 
pantomime, and the child in * Pizzaro,” to King Lear and Ali Pasha 
—tragedy, comedy, farce, or melodrama, coming alike indifferently to 
him. Moreover, he had practised as ventriloquist, rope-dancer, 
posturer, clown of a circus, tumbler, and Indian juggler, and the 
sword he bore with him had been swallowed into his stomach and bran- 
dished against the Earl of Richmond with equal frequency and 
effect. 

We had all along felt a singular interest in him, he appeared so 
goodhumoured, so regardless, so much a child of Providence. Never 
did I see one seemingly so well acquainted with the world, and yet so 
easy, unsuspecting, so blest with animal spirits, and withal so un- 
presuming, and I began to feel a kind of regret that a few minutes 
would sever us, probably never to meet more. 

Possibly similar feelings were passing through his mind; for, after a 

nsive silence of some duration, when we remarked that in this 
his checkered career he must have been a witness to many strange 
scenes, he came out abruptly, and without preface, with the following 
anecdote, which I here introduce as Episope No. I. of this my epic 
article, christening it with a drop of ink by the title of 


‘“THE EQUESTRIAN’S CHILD.” 


‘“‘ Iris about three years since I was engaged to play in an equestrian 
company. It was managed by a Mr. Codoni, of Italian extraction, 
and of much respectability. For a short time previously I had been 
an ill-remunerated member of a country dramatic circuit, in which low 
comic parts had principally fallen to my lot. This person taking a 
fancy to my powers in that way, made offer to me of the tempting 
salary of two guineas a week to become clown to the ring in this exhi- 
bition. I must confess I had some qualms. The descent from the 
legitimate drama was sufficiently bitter to the feelings of a young 
actor, and I feared that for the future my pretensions to respectability 
would be four-feeted, like those of my quadruped fellow-performers— 
(I beg pardon, for I shan’t err a second time)—bui I put the affront 
into my pocket, and the two guineas into the opposite one; when, find- 
ing my equilibrium perfect, | at once deserted the boards and took to 
the sawdust—threw up the sock and buskin, and donned the cap and 
bells, and very excellent fooling I made, believe me. 

Mr. Codoni’s establishment was a very superb one, in fact the most 
so of any thing of the kind that ever existed in England, out of the 
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metropolis. He travelled with it from one to another of the great 
yrovincial cities, erecting, where he could not have access to the theatres, 
immense buildings of wood, which often “in solidity and splendour 
seemed more calculated for permanent public structures than the mere 
portable fabrics of a season. 

The building I was engaged to play in was of this description, and I 
believe the largest he had ever erected. It was in an exceedingly populous 
and wealthy manufacturing town, and as the support he met with was 
very liberal, he in return made every sacrifice to merit this, which the 
possession of a considerable capital, honestly accumulated in his pro- 
fession, enabled him to do. 

The extent of ground the building occupied was very great, for be- 
sides a large place for exhibition, it contained stables for a stud of fifty 
horses, dressing-rooms for biped and quadruped performers, saloons for 
the audience, and apartments for above a dozen servants connected 
with the concern, who lived constantly there. 

The circus itself, or place of exhibition, consisted of first the circle 
or arena, a large round space, about fifty feet in diameter, depressed 
toward the centre. From this, stretched back on two sides, wide tiers 
of seats for spectators, on a level with the open space for some yards 
back, but beyond that, ascending more and more, till the last touched 
the lofty roof. One of these divisions was named the gallery, the 
opposite one, which had the seats cushioned and backed, was called the 
pit. The other two sides were occupied each with a double row of 
boxes, pierced with two wide curtained entrances for the performers. 
The fronts of these boxes, as well as the various pillars and supports 
about the place, were ornamented with medallions and shields, having 
upon them armorial bearings and paintings, very well executed, of such 
subjects as “ Mazeppa,” horses in a storm, a horse attacked by a lion, 
&c., or perhaps portraits of celebrated racehorses or hunters. Several 
vases, with flowers standing on small ornamental shelves between, gave 
an air of taste to the place much heightened by a profusion of little 
silken flags, disposed in hanging groups where they could not interfere 
with the view of the performances. 

The roof, which was slated, was very high, and concealed on the in- 
side by a ceiling of striped silk of red and white, star-shaped, through 
the centre of which was suspended a very large gasilier, with a profusion 
of jets perfectly dazzling to theeye. The aspect of the place altogether 
was magnificent in the extreme, and at the same time quite tasteful and 
in keeping; and you may well surmise, that I soon got proud enough of 
my new line of life, and cocked my hat in the faces of my old fellow- 
strollers of the legitimate school, with an air sufficiently supercilious 
and self-gratulatory. ; 

But if the building was thus meriting all praise, not one whit less 
so was the company—a most numerous and well-appointed one, con- 
sisting altogether of at least a hundred individuals, several of them 
equal—nay, some of them much superior to the general run of metro- 
politan performers, 

But the chief attraction when I joined the corps, and that which 
nightly filled the great amphitheatre to overflowing, was a female eques- 
trian, whose enactments were of a most original and interesting—nay, 


often startling excellence. 
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She was a woman of striking beauty, which, though a little past its 
prime, and beginning to fade, was, nevertheless, by a little art and 
trouble, capable of a perfect restoration to its original brilliancy. She 
was a universal favourite, and the applause she nightly drew down was 
most unanimous and decided, and she seemed fully alive to it—in fact, 
her features used to exhibit a strange glowing pleasure in the noise 
that thundered around from every quarter of the vast and sonorous 
edifice, of a nature which I have never seen depicted on the counte- 
nance of any other player. A kind of anomalous enthusiastic delight, 
it seemed of an altogether unexplainable expression. 

Her face was regular in its beauty, save that a few might have con- 
sidered it somewhat too long, and was of a decidedly Jewish cast. Her 
eyes were large, black, and rolling, with a remarkably yellowish glow 
about them, something like that reflected trom a mirror in a room where 
there is a fire, but no other light. Her hair was short, somewhat 
thin, but silky, and black as the very raven down of darkness it- 
self. 

Her figure again was the perfection of symmetry, and the lightness 
and elegance, the easy confident swimming grace wherewith she went 
through her evolutions on horseback, accompanied by the sort of ab- 
sent mystical smile of strange internal pleasure she constantly wore in 
such circumstances, rendered her an object which the eyes of the spec- 
tator felt pain in being removed from for one instant from her first en- 
trance till her final exit. 

But there was another without whom she hardly ever appeared in the 
circle, and who perhaps constituted a principal part of the charm that 
hung around her—her daughter, a tiny child of about three years old, 
exceedingly small for its age, but of much intelligence and beauty. Its 
face seemed absolutely angelic, whilst its little frame rivalled its mo- 
ther’s in grace. It was alight-tinted, flaxen-haired girl, altogether un- 
like its parent in features, save that its eyes of laughing hazel might 
possibly have fragments from the dazzling dark orbs of the mo- 
ther. 

Of this child she was immoderately, dotingly fond. She was con- 
tinually caressing it, and talking to it in some foreign language, and 
never fora moment allowed it away from her sight—her very heart seemed 
rapt in the infant. 

Daily in the public promenades she might be seen walking along, 
talking and smiling with an ineffable sweetness to her darling, and ap- 
parently careless, or rather scornful of the numerous young men that 
watched her crossing the street, and crossing again to get glimpses of 
her face, and see whether that beauty which had so fascinated them 
amid the glare of gas, the crash of music, and the flutter of drapery, 
would bear the test of sober day; or others, who by various schemes 
and affectations, endeavoured to draw upon themselves one of those 
looks of love which she lavished in such profusion on her little com- 

anion. 

But if she bore toward her daughter such affection, the child seemed 
to return it with a devotion scarcely less ardent. It was never happy 
but when fondling and fondled by her, and was always pining and 
moping ** bad” (to use a technical term), when her avocations led her 
from its society. On this account it never was that favourite among 
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us which its beauty and intelligence might otherwise have rendered 
it, 

I may state that she was a woman of very low moral character—an 
abandoned and utterly profligate person, indeed—apparently without 
any one redeeming feature, save the engrossing attachment to her in- 
fant. I shall say no more on this point, but leave you, considering her 
station in life, to guess the rest. 

Her name was Clara Benattar, as was also that of her daughter. 
She was said to be an Italian Jewess, though we could only surmise her 
origin, as she never talked of any of the past events of her life. At 
all events she had played for a considerable time at Franconi’s, in 
Paris, where a son of Mr. Codoni’s engaged her. 

The child and she used constantly to perform together on horseback, 
or on the tight-rope or slack-wire, on all of which she displayed con- 
summate proficiency and grace, but especially the first. They were 
wont thus to assume such characters as Venus and Cupid, Psyche and 
Cupid, Hebe and Ganymede, Aurora and Zephyr, and the confidence, 
the total absence of fear displayed by the little one, when apparently 
in the most dangerous positions—nay, its look of wild delight when in 
such circumstances—its shrill, joyous laughter and exclamations, and 
the clapping of its tiny hands, conspired to take away every feeling of 
anxiety from the minds of the spectators, and leave them lost in delight 
and wonder, 

The animal, too, that she chiefly used, as if to render the exhibition 
perfect, was one of exceeding spirit and beauty. It was a young 
blood-mare, black as a coal, which, having been rendered unfit, by an 
easily concealed accident, for the turf or chase, was purchased by our 
manager, and trained for exhibition i in the arena, 

Well, our season—a perfectly successful one, though prolonged to 
to the utmost, at length was over, and the benefit nights came on, 

It was Clara’s benefit, and she had advertised some of her most 
beautiful and attractive performances. The great building, as might 
be expected, was crowded to the utmost in every part, but especially the 
gallery, the low rate of admission to which made it to be frequented 
chiefly by the inferior and more juvenile portion of the community. 

A gorgeous spectacle commenced the entertainments, and when it 
was over, Madame Clara and her child were announced amid continued 
rounds of applause. The black mare was first introduced, and led 
round the ring by two of the servants of the establishment, who ran 
at its head, for as yet it had not become so habituated to its occupation 
as not to be startled by the glare of gas, the shouting of the audience, 
and the ear-piercing music of our band. 

Then Clara bounded lightly into the arena, attired in a drapery that 
set off her unrivalled symmetry of person to an admirable degree. It 
was intended to picture her as Ariadne, and round her loose, short, 
black curls, was bound a garland of roses, lilies, and vine-blossoms— 
all artificial, of course, but perhaps better calculated than real for a 
scenic display. 

When with one of her strange enchanting smiles she had courtesied 
lowly to the house, in jumped her lovely child, attired in a close-fitting, 
skin-coloured dress, with two tiny butterfly-wings like a little Cupid, 
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bearing in one hand a thyrsus, or bunch of grapes, and in the other a 
small gilded chalice. 

In a twinkling this little Bacchus had sprung with a clear cry of 
joyous laughter into her arms, and kissing the creature with an ap- 
pearance of the utmost fondness on the lips and brow, she took a few 
quick steps, and with a bound, seated herself on the unsaddled back 
of the black mare. Upon the instant the grooms let go its head, and 
away it darted, galloping furiously round the circle, while the band 
struck up a most fairly-like and beautiful strain, one of the dance airs 
in the opera “ La Favorite,” of Donizetti, and the two men retreated 
to the centre alongside of the riding-master and myself, 

For a time nothing was to be heard save the muffled sounding, rapid 
tread of the horse’s feet among the sawdust, and the fitful rise and 
fall of the wild melody from the lighter instruments of the band, with 
perhaps now and then an insuppressible exclamation of delight from 
scattered members of the audience. With these exceptions, all was 
breathless silence and admiration, as the fair equestrian and her child 
went on with their daring and graceful evolutions. 

Now she would recline at length on the bare back of the flying 
steed, with an appearance of the utmost ease and unconcern, whilst 
the tiny Bacchus nestled in her bosom. Anon she would gently rise, 
kneel upon one knee in an attitude classically graceful, and looked 
round and upward to the little one that perched on her shoulder, and 
embracing her flower-girt brow, would seem to be laughingly pressing 
the juice from the grape-cluster into the chalice she heid aloft in her 
hand. 

All this while, the smiling look of warm and passionate affection to 
the infant never left her lovely features, though it was occasionally 
mingled with the blushful glow of strange inward exultation, so cha- 
racteristic of her, at the quick, short rattles of applause, that seemed 
to burst at once from the whole enraptured audience. 

Then she rose gradually to her feet, every change of posture being 
marked by the most poetical elegance of motion, and skipped lightly 
on the bare croup of the wildly galloping mare, whirling the young 
Bacchus about her head the while, or rather seeming to make the in- 
fant deity fly with its little fluttering wings, as she danced in swimming 
gyrations. 

The way this latter feat was managed was simple enough. A system 
of bands of thin, but strong leather, passed under the child’s dress 
round its waist, beneath it, and over its shoulders, These all met, and 
were secured together at the bend of its back to a strong steel ring, 
which she wore round three fingers of her-hand, with the fourth and 
thumb controlling by a wire the two little gauze wings at its shoul- 
ders, which were mounted on small spiral springs, so that she could 
make them quiver or fold them to its back as she pleased. 

Well, while she was thus flying round, and while the house was all 
eye for her, and all ear for the admirable musical accompaniment— 
whilst the horse was galloping at its most furious speed—at once, just 
as she was opposite to the pit, the winged Bacchus seemed to leave her 
shoulder and fly towards the ground. 

As it fell, one of the wildly flung-up hind hoofs of the animal met it 
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and the next instant it was tossed lifeless and almost headless into the 
air, its brains dropping in a shower upon the persons of the closely- 
seated pit spectators, and immediately after, its little body {with its 
vainted wings and gaudy frippery, lay dead and motionless, like a 
crushed butterfly among the dust of the arena. 

There was a strange, sudden bustle among the spectators at first— 
they rose to their feet by masses—many screamed abruptly with dread, 
others gave hurried words of direction, and numbers jumped from the 
pit and lower boxes to render assistance. But the great majority were 
altogether unconscious for the first moment or two of the harrowing 
event, their eyes following the equally unconscious equestrian, as she 
was borne with lightning speed round the circle. 

The riding-master and myself, stunned with the sight for a second, 
as soon as we could command our limbs, sprang from the centre, 
where we stocd, to raise the shattered body of the child; but ere we 
had time to touch it, the fiery gallop of the black mare had swept its 
rider round the ring, and she appeared on the same spot. 

As she came near, she seemed paralyzed with surprise and horror, 
standing in an attitude forcibly expressive of these emotions on the 
back of the animal (whereon, from mechanical habit merely, for it 
could not be from effort, she continued to maintain her balance), and 
with starting eyes, uplifted brows, parted lips, and features, the deadly 
pallor of which was fearfully evident beneath the warm, artificial com- 
plexion they bore, regarding the steel ring upon her hand, to which a 
fragment of leather was all that was now attached. 

But when she saw the mangled frame of her heart’s idol motionless 
among the dust, with the wild shriek of a mother’s despair she leaped 
from her place, and fell frantically, grovelling on the ground beside it, 
A strange, unnatural scream was that !—such as shall ring through my 
brain when age or disease may have made my ears impervious; and it 
rose in loud and louder waves of piercing sound, till it filled the four 
corners of the vast amphitheatre, and was sent back in echoes and re~ 
verberations to lacerate anew the hearing, quashing the tumult of the 
alarmed and excited audience, as the crash of thunder in a tempest 
drowns the turmoil of the waters. 

All was confusion and uproar, amazement and terror, among the 
people ; women fainted, and children were crushed and trodden upon, 
and they struggled hither and thither apparently without any object— 
a strong panic seeming to have taken possession of them, while over the 
whole floated a deafening roar of mingled noises, louder than the 
loudest applause that had ever sounded there. tie 

Meanwhile the band went on with their music, blowing and stringing 
their utmost to be heard above the clamour in the arena; for they were 
placed behind a screen in one of the entrance-passages, to let the or- 
chestra be filled with spectators, and were not aware of what.had hap- 
pened, 

The horse, moreover, riderless, and frantic with fear and excite- 
ment, flew round and round, tossing its head im the air, and flinging 
aloft the dust from its heels. Several of the company and servants 
rushing in from without, made attempts to catch it, im which I also 
joined. But they were in vain; for the affrighted creature, darting 
from its course, dashed across the circle, and springing wildly over the 
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barrier that enclosed it, was the next instant kicking and plunging, 
struggling and snorting, among the densely-crowded audience in the 
space called the gallery, who, mad with terror, and screaming to heaven 
for aid, crushed backwards with fierce struggling from around it, as if a 
very demon in a palpable shape had come among them. 

Oh, the terrors of that dreadful night—terrors to which the daz- 
zling glare of light, the gorgeously decorated scene, and the thrilling 
music, lent a strange sublimity approaching to the supernatural ! 

As I sprang after the animal with a coil of rope, which I had hastily 
seized somewhere about the place, and which IL intended to throw over 
it, so as to obtain, by entangling its head or limbs, some purchase 
whereby to restrain its plunging, and drag it back into the ring. I got 
caught in the working vortex of the terror-stricken crowd, and after a 
few struggles, found myself crushed to the ground between the seats, 
and the next moment trampled over by a hundred feet. After some 
hard but useless attempts to rise, | became insensible and what hap- 
pened thereafter I only heard by report many days afterwards, 

I recovered consciousness in the wards of the surgical hospital, of 
the place where I lay—my frame a mass of bruises. It was more 
than a month before I was dismissed, cured; and by that time the 
circus had been removed, no trace of it remaining, save the hollow 
space where the sawdust, mingled with the sand, indicated the site of 
the arena. It was shut up the day after the above event, and Mr, 
Codoni, with his troop, left the place and went to America. When 
they had performed there for some time, it was broken up and dis- 
persed, the manager returning to Europe, and settling somewhere in 
his own country. 

Of course, | found my occupation gone, and once more returned to 
the legitimate line of my profession. 

Clara, I learned, was a maniac—the inmate of a public asylum. 
Here she still remains; at least she did when I was last at the place; 
but she is now quite quiet, cheerful, and docile; indeed, so far re- 
covered, as to have a kind of authority intrusted to her over other 
female patients. 

Since then, I have played in other concerns of the kind, but never 
in any One approaching in the remotest degree to the splendour of Mr. 
Codoni’s. For a couple of years I was part proprietor of one myself, 
which did very well till, in an unlucky hour, having introduced (my old 
passion) some regular dramatic pieces among our performances, the 
patentee of a royal theatre, on whose preserves it appears we had been 
poaching, instituted law proceedings against us, and “fixed” us all in 
prison. After that, for some time, I could ‘get nothing to do; and 
what it is to be an actor, without an engagement, and with no other 
means of earning his bread, thank Heaven! you can never know. 

Tam now on my way to Soandso, where, among the exhibitions at 
this, the market time, I hope to obtain employment as actor, Mr. 
Merryman, tumbler, spotted Indian, or I don’t care what.” 

_When he had thus completed his discourse, for which we thanked 
him sincerely, we rose, mounted the leafy bank, and moved along the 
lane towards the highway. Upon reaching it, this, our companion of 
an hour, shook our hands warmly, and having been presented with a 
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few of our cheroots, went on his way, and neither of us ever saw his 
face again. 

We spoke not a word for some time after we had parted with him. 
At length said Bob, drawing a deep breath, 

“ What a strange tale is that he has told us, and how strangely has 
he told it. If that young fellow had a good education, and a smatter- 
of genius, and possessed of both, knew himself, it strikes me he would 
make a tolerable romancer, as literature goes nowadays.” 

‘‘ Nay, it appears to me that his tale is too strange, too highly 
wrought, too unnatural.” 

«Pardon me,” cried my friend, “ too natural is what you mean—for 
with such vividness did he bring his picture before my mind’s eye, that 
I fancied I really saw the whole scene, with every incident pass before 
me, and was affected in my feelings as if it had positively done so. 
Now this I consider the triumph of aromancer, when he can produce, 
by his description or narration, the precise emotions that would be 
excited by a personal view of, or participation in the events he sup- 
poses, if actually occurring. In order to do this, the grand requisite 
isin all things to copy nature to the utmost. Now were I possessed of 
atalent for writing, such is the course I would embrace. In beauty and 
deformity, in good and evil, in charity and in crime, | would copy na- 
ture as exactly as I could. I would not depict her as innocent and 
virtuous, nor in her holiday dress, nor, although taking her all in all, 
she is most lovely, would I disguise one spot upon her face, or call one 
wrinkle by the name of dimple. The very sores upon her limbs (for 
we know she is subject to such things), from them would I make no 
scruple to snatch away the bandages. The most violent and debasing 
passions (for we know they often affect her), I would bring to the metallic 
mirror wherein to fix their reflection. The most atrocious crimes (and 
we know she will commit them) would find no softening or glossing 
over from me. Guarding always that an idea should never escape me, 
calculated in any, the remotest degree, to call the blush to the cheek 
of purity. 

‘‘ What! must we give all our admiring attention to the Apollo and 
Venus, and turn from the Gladiator or Laocoon, as overstrained and 
approaching the horrible? Must we be continually imagining milk- 
and-water scenes of beauty, virtue, and happiness, nor remind our 
dainty readers that there are such things in this woful world as crime, 
famine, misery, disease, danger—death ¢” 

‘‘ Nay, but,” interrupted I, ‘‘ you know that there has lately sprung 
up aschool of authors, who, by picturing scenes of a fearful or hor- 
rible description, or actions of a deeply atrocious character, eudeavour 
to terrify into the minds of their readers, feelings of what they call in- 
tense interest.” 

“Yes,” said my friend, ‘‘ and there would be nothing wrong in this, 
if they did it naturally, modestly, and sparingly; but they do not: 
they paint the monster Crime in an attractive shape, and make their 
personages murder, rob, and seduce as heroes. Now one thought will 
convince you that this is quite against my rule ; for, in the actual study of 
nature, we find that such a state of things never existed, there never was 
in real life an heroic robber, or assassin, or forger, or any one wilfully 
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guilty of crime, who was not, in all respects, a most contemptible and 
execrable being. If then in fiction you describe ove of the heinous 
deeds that fiction to be a picture of real life must exhibit, describe it 
as you see such occur in nature, with all thejhorror and repulsiveness that 
really does hang around such actions and the miserable actors in them; 
but never allow yourself—as is done in a popular modern piece—to paint 
such a thing as a high-principled, well-educated gentleman, committing 
a dastardly murder on a wretched, low, individual; with what motive 
—money; to what purpose — to increase his powers of obtaining 
knowledge.” 

Just as Bob arrived at this point of his discourse, we discovered all 
on a sudden, that we had lost our way. 

We had for some time left the highway, and were now in search 
of the path over the moors, that saved some three or four miles dis- 
tance in our journey, but having got entangled in a maze of litte cross 
lanes, and seeing nobody at hand, we felt rather at a loss about our 
route, and for a few moments stood stock still, looking queerly into 
each other's faces. 

But as we were about to go off into a gutlaw, our attention was caught 
by two figures apparently in the same predicament with ourselves, and 
the oddity of whose aspect and fit out, immediately fixed our admira- 
tion. 

But for who they were, and what they did, and for the issue—ad- 
verse at first, but afterwards most triumphant—of this our excursion, as 
well as for the many relishing conversations and adventures in which 
Bob Whyte took a part, I regret, reader, that you must wait til a 
future period; for the Medical Student is one of the footballs of for- 
tune, whose luck it is to be kicked about wherever he would not, and 
he has just received a blow that will send him five thousand miles away 
from you, and it may be some months ere you hear from him again. 





NOTES ON SHAKSPEARE. 


Ir is singular that none of the commentators on “ The Merry Wives of 
Windsor” have hitherto attributed to Sir John Falstaff a tampering with 
the Black Art of Magic. There are at least as plausible grounds for 
such a supposition, as for some of the most elaborate of their conjectures, 
for not only does the Fat Knight undertake and personate that Witch 
the Wise Woman of Brentford, but he expressly informs us that he 
himself was a Wizard, and popularly known as “ Jack with his Familiars.” 

A proof of the antiquity of the practice of letting lodgings, or offices 
for merchants and lawyers, has been equally overlooked by the Anno- 
tators. It occurs, indeed, more than once, and in words that might serve 
for a bill in a modern window—namely, “ Chambers let off.” 


T. H. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 
LETTERS OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 


Tue great historical question of the guilt or innocence of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, which has uselessly agitated three centuries in all the 
phases of panegyric and vituperation that language could assume, has 
at last been solved by the simplest means; which is no other than the 
gathering together of the letters written by the unfortunate queen, 
and by presenting them to the public in language intelligible to the 
million. 

A collection of Mary’s Letters was first undertaken by the Russian 
Prince, Alexander Labanoff de Rostoff, who, with a gallantry worthy 
the brightest age of chivalry, has made _ pilgrimages to the archives of 
every court in Europe in which original letters of Mary, Queen of 
Scots were known to be deposited. He published his collection in 
French, the language in which it was chiefly written, but the inhabit- 
ants of this island, which is the actual locality where the tragedy was 
acted, and who were of course the most interested in any discovery re- 
lating to its hapless heiress, and were at the same time the best judges 
of the facts, were littie benefited or enlightened by a publication in 
French, difficult to understand from its obsolete orthography and 
diction. 

Miss Agnes Strickland, whose researches among contemporary 
documents to illustrate her forthcoming life of Elizabeth naturally led 
her to this precious coliection, first made herself mistress of its con- 
tents in the course of her vocation, and then introduced them to the 
public. But as she only ‘published Prince Labanoff’s printed collec- 
tion, and the leaders of the public press loudly called for more, she 
has added another volume of her own collection, in a third volume. 
An important feature of this third volume is the group of letters 
hitherto enclosed in the archives of the Imperial library at St. Peters- 
burg, and which, singular to say, are not comprised in the collection 
of the Russian prince, but were added to the portfolio of the English 
lady through the friendship of Miss Porter, whose lamented brother, 
Sir Robert Kerr Porter, it is well known married a relation of the Impe- 
rial house of Russia. By the emperor’s family Sir Robert was always 
treated with confidence and friendship, and through his influence copies 
of these long absent letters have found their way back to the couutry 
from whence the originals were first despatched—but not to Russia. 

These letters were written by Mary from her Scottish and English 
prisons, ‘*‘ making her moan,” as she pathetically says to her royal 
relatives in France, for sympathy and succour, It is asserted by Miss 
Strickland, that in the French revolution these autographs were stolen 
by the sans-culottes from the archives of France, and finally sold to 
Catherine II., who deposited them in her library, where they have 
reposed in oblivion‘to this hour. Todo the sans-culottes justice, they 
were rather more addicted to destructiveness than thieving—to tearing 





* Letters of Mary, Queen of Scots, and Documents connected with her 
History. Now first published, with an Introduction, by Agnes Strickland. Vol, IIL 
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and burning rather than to abstracting and selling, and we own when 
we remember the lack of honesty of that precious revolutionist, Diderot, 
in performing his commission cf purchasing a library for Catherine of 
Russia, it is no lack of charity to surmise that he abstracted some of 
these autographs from the royal collections of France, and pocketed 
the proceeds. This is, we own, our surmise, but it little matters where 
the originals are deposited if historical knowledge is enriched by 


genuine copies of the contents. 

As specimens of the St. Petersburg collection we give twe, written 
by poor Mary's own hand, showing her earnest desire that the faithful 
friends who had aided her escape from Lochleven, and the disastrous 
retreat from Langside, should be protected and rewarded by her relatives 


in France. 


The Queen of Scots to Charles LX., King of France. 


June 26, 1658, 

Monsieur, my good Brother, eing that, contrary. to my hopes, the i injus- 
tice of this queen, or, at least of her council, is preparing for me a much 
longer sojourn here than I could wish (if it does not please you to provide a 
remedy) ), as you will see by the reports of the Sieur de Montmorin ; and that 
I fear to be more strictly guarded for the future, I take this way of ‘informing 
you of the state, present and past, both of my country and myself, for the last 
three months. And se eing that Lord Fleming, whom I sent for that purpose, 
has not been able to obtain leave to pass beyond London, I have despatched 
Douglas, the present bearer, to make you a full report of all that has happened, 
and to tell you about my prison, my —— and my retreat into this realm, 
with all that I can understand has been done lately in my own country. I par- 
ticularly beg you to give him the same credit as you would to me, for he has 
proved ‘himself my faithful servant, having delivered me from the hands of my 
mortal foes, at the peril of his life, and the sacrifice of his nearest ties of kine 
dred. He desires, to the end, that he may continue to render me service, as 
he has begun to do, that he may remain for atime in your court, to wait forthe 
assistance that may be provided forme. I entreat you to give him such enter- 
tainment as may make it manifest, that he has rendered a service to you in 
saving my life. I will answer for his fidelity. He requires now to seek for his 
living in France, for he has left all he had in Scotland. If I am not altogether 
immured, I yet fear that I shall not receive so much favour here, but that I 
shall be constrained to send others to you for the same purpose (i.e. to be re- 

warded), but not one who has performed for me such good and important ser- 
vice. 

1 would also entreat to recommend Beaton to you, for he has preserved his 
integrity when he was canvassed by the other party to become one of them. 
Likewise the poor Lord Seaton, w hose life they threatened to take away for 
the same conduct, nor would they have done less, if Montmorin had not been 
on his side. Also my Lord de Fleming, who is so well instructed, that if he can 
get leave to depart, 1 would recommend him especially. He is one of your 
old servants, and can briefly tell you as much as | couild write. 

With my humble commendations to your good grace, beseeching God to give 
you, monsieur, my good brother, in health long and happy life. 

Your good sister, 
Marie. 





From Carlisle, the 26th of June. 


The other is a letter written from Tutbury to the queen mother of 
France. 
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The Queen of Scots to Catherine de Medicis. 


April 30, 1570. 

Madame,—The honour that I have had in being nurtured in your family, as 
your very obedient daughter, and having always wished, all my life, to do you 
very humble service, makes me confident that in my great need my humble re- 
quests will be granted, with every indulgence that it may please you to make, 
and that you will assure to me the support of the king your son, and take the 
same care for me, that every good mother ought to do for one of her destitute 
children, for such I have the boldness to consider myself; and for the love of 
the late king your son, and the natural affection I have borne to you, which I 
call on yourself to witness. I shall neither speak of what I desire, nor what I 
fear; 1 leave these particulars to Monsieur de la Mothe, not having conve- 
nience at present to write, only to tell you that they are sending an army on 
the way towards the borders, to enter Scotland, if they are not already there, 
witha proclamation to strengthen my rebels and intimidate my faithful subjects. 
| have no means, save by you, to maintain the ancient alliance of these two 
realms, which by my ruin will be lost to the king yourson, if promptsuccour be 
not given to those for whom I supplicate, together with the assurance that my 
servants may rely on being supported by you ; nor will this be in vain, for they 
and 1 may then be the means of rendering you as good services as my prede- 
cessors have formerly done. 

Iam much grieved that this queen, to whom I am so nearly related, and 
whom I have never offended, should have so little regard to your prayers ; and 
that, through her, I am compelled to be a trouble to you in the midst of so 
many important matters, in respect to which, if you are prevented from aiding 
meas much as you could wish, [ entreat you to implore the other allied 
princes to join with you, for the support and re-establishment of a queen, your 
daughter and ally. To the king cad you, after God, I shall owe the obligation, 
which I shall endeavour to requite by every means in my power; and in the 
mean time, I present my very humble recommendations to your good grace, 
praying God, madame, that he will give you health and every happiness, long 
life. 

From Tutbury, this last of April. 

I beseech the king your son to be good and favourable master to his servant 
and mine, George Douglas, for the services that he has done for me ; and also 
for my ambassador the Bishop of Glasgow, to give him the means to remain near 
you for my service. The third is for the Bishop of Ross, for he will receive 
nothing from the Scotch, and is only waiting here for my service, which I can- 
not omit to notice ; and not having the means of giving him any recompence, 
I entreat you to provide for him some little benefice for his maintenance during 
lis exile and my imprisonment. I pray you to take this, my private request, 
in good part, for the necessity I am in. 

Your very humble and very obedient daughter, 
Manir. 


The public press has observed that the two preceding volumes 
collected by Prince Labanoff bear little if any thing upon the 
grand question of Mary’s guilt or innocence of the death of 
Darnley, but that remark cannot apply to the present volume. In 
he first place, the full proof it affords that Darnley was a Catholic 
leads to the strong inference that he would not be destroyed by 
the ultra-Catholic party, of which Mary Stuart wasthe head. Darnley 
had been brought up a Catholic by his mother, Margaret Douglas, 
the bosom friend of Mary I., Queen of England, he had tampered 
with the Calvinistic party of his father, Matthew Stuart, but since 
his reconciliation with his wife had returned to his early faith, hence 
his death by the Gunpowder Plot at Kirk-a-field. 

Mareh,—vot, LXV, NO. CCLXVII. 2F 
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Miss Strickland has translated an Italian document from the papal 
nuncio at Paris, which fully proves that Mary Stuart and her spouse 
were one on the great question of religion, and was it likely she should 
destroy her young, handsome, Catholic husband—although for a time 
offending—for the sake of a man like Bothwell, who was five-and- 
twenty before she was born, old, coarse, ugly, and brutal, and more- 
over, so bigoted against her beloved religion, that nothing could in- 
duce him to be present at any of its rites? 


The Papal Nuncio at Paris to the Grand Duke of Florence.* 


[ After stating the arrival of Father Edmonds and M. de Morett, the ambas- 
sador at Paris, the latter proceeds thus to narrate the murder of Darnley.] 

As to the particulars of the death of the king, the said M.de Morett is strongly 
of opinion, that this poor prince, hearing the rumour of the people round 
about the house, and that they were trying, with false keys, to open it, rushed 
out of it by a door that led to the garden, in his shirt, with his pelisse, in order 
to flee from the peril, and there (4. e. in the garden) was strangled, and then 
taken out of the garden into a little orchard without the walls of the grounds ; 
and then the house was destroyed by fire (blown up), to kill the rest that re- 
mained within, that they might not guess how the king came to be found dead 
in his shirt, with his pelisse by his side. And some women who dwell in the 
vicinity of the garden, affirm to have heard the king cry out, 

“ Ah! brethren, have pity on me for the love of Him who had mercy on all 
the world !” 

And Father Edmonds declared to me, that the king the same morning had, 
according to his wont, heard mass, and that he had always been brought up 
by his mother asa Catholic, but, for the desire of reigning, had turned de- 
ceptively from the ancient religion. Thus may divine Majesty have mercy on 
his poorsoul. . . . 

Paris, March 16, 1567. 

[Collated and certified by the Archivista, 17th of February, 1840.] 


To follow Miss Strickland’s documents through this most interesting 
track, we offer these important letters to the consideration of the reader 
interested in the innocence of the hapless Mary Stuart. 


Deathbed Confession of the Earl of Bothwell.* 


The confession of my Lord Bothwell before he died, in presence of divers 
lords of Denmark (being more long in Latin and Danish). The lords pre- 
sent were these: Baron Cowes, of Malinge Castle, Otta Brawe, of Clisin- 
brouche Castle: Monsieur Guillone Starne, of Fowltostic Castle ; the Bishop 
of Skonen, and four bailies of the town, who desired him that he would de- 
clare his conscience, and say nothing but the truth concerning the king and 
queen of Scotland, with the child. 

Imprimis, he did take it upon his death, that the queen never knew nor con- 
sented to the death of the king, but he and his friends, by his appointment, 
divers lords consenting, and subscribing thereunto, which yet was not there 

resent at the deed doing. Their names be Lord Jamy E. of Murray, Lord 
lorton, Lord Robert, the Bishop of St. Andrews, with divers others, whom 
he said he could not remember at that present. 

Likewise, he said, that all the friendship which he had of the queen, he got 





* MS. Cottonian, Titus, c. vii., fol. 39, b. The Danish names seem strangely 
~ ays in this paper. The ing means, Darnley, the queen, Mary Stuart, but who 
the child is, appears dubious, for if meant for James, the term would be prince. It 
is possible the inquiry was made concerning the infant some have asserted that 
Mary had by Bothwell. 
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always by witchcraft,* and the inventions belonging thereunto, specially by the 
use of sweet water, and that he found means to put away his own wife, to ob- 
tain the queen. 

Likewise he confessed that he had deceived divers gentlewomen in France, 
and in England, with many other wild facts and deeds, which he said were long 
to rehearse, asking God forgiveness thereof. Furthermore, he confessed that he 
took two lords’ daughters out of Denmark into Scotland, and made them be- 
lieve that be would marry them ; and likewise ruined many gentlewomen of 
Scotland. Item, he did confess that he had deceived two of the burgomaster’s 
daughters of Lubeck, with many like, which he said were long to rehearse, 
and forgave all the world, and was sorrowful for his offences, and did receive 
the sacrament, that all the things he spoke were true, and so he died. 

(No date.) 


Queen Mary to her Ambassador, the Archbishop of Glasgow.+ 


June 1, 1756. 
(Extract of the deciphering of her letter.) 


| have advice of the death of the Earl of Bothwell, and how that, before he 
died, he made an ample confession of all his sins ; and among the rest that he 
owned himself to have been the author, and in fact, likewise guilty of the 
murder of the late king my husband: and in terms most express, nay, upon 
the very damnation of his soul, declared me innocent thereof. If this 
be the real truth, you may easily discern the advantage it would be to me in 
defeating the false calumnies of my enemies. I pray you, therefore, try all 
means to come into the precise knowledge of this fact. Lam told that the 
persons who assisted at the emitting this declaration, and which was afterwards 
signed and sealed by them in the form of a testament, were Otto Braw of the 
Castle of Cambre; Piers Braw, of the Castle of Vascut; Mr. Gullenstearn, of 
the Castle of Fulkenstere; the Bishop of Skonen, and four bailiffs of the 


town.t 





* It must always be remembered, that although the crime of witchcraft cannot 
be committed, it may be attempted with intentions fully as guilty as if successful. 
Bothwell had been trying tricks of this kind from his boyhood. (See the succeed- 
ing letter of La Mothe.) He believed as the whole of his auditors did, that his 
magical schemes were not only guilty in intention, but mischievous in effect; there- 
fore it ought not to excite surprise that he acknowledged his magic with his mur- 
ders and other crimes. ‘There is no doubt that he had tried schemés to bewitch 
the queen and other women; therefore this confession of magic, so true to the cos- 
tume and manners of this era, does not invalidate the rest of the facts contained in 
the statement, it merely proves that he made a mistake as to cause and effect. He 
supposed his power over the queen was the effect of his incantations, because he 
was turned of fifty, coarse and ugly, when his power really proceeded from his long 
habit of command, and that personal audacity often successful in partisan war- 
rors. 

+ Keith’s Scotland, b. ii., App. p. 142. 

t It will be observed, that the account the poor queen had received, from re- 
port of this confession, a little varies from the narrative preceding, which was not 
the original document. It deserves remark, that the King of Denmark and all the 
witnesses were Protestants, that it was a Protestant bishop who was one of the 
witnesses, and that Catholicism was a capital crime in Denmark: therefore it was 
by no means a probable circumstance that so many Protestants should join to per- 
jure themselves to clear the reputation of a Catholic princess, who had been so far 
from flattering the King of Denmark, or his state, that she refused to consent to 
her son’s alliance with his daughter, because he was only an elective king. (See 
the Appendix, her conversation with Sommer.) The King of Denmark be- 
sides, joined Queen Elizabeth and the government of Scotland in a Protestant 
league to support their religion against the Catholic alliance. He was, however, a 
just man, and sent notice of Bothwell’s dying confession to every prince in Europe; 
more especially he sent it to Queen Elizabeth, who as carefully suppressed it. As 
all Europe rung with it when it was ey aS ee 
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The Queen of Scots to her Ambassador in France, the Archbishop of 
Glasgow. 


May 2, 1578. 

The Countess of Lenox, my mother-in-law, died about a month ago; and 
the Queen of England has taken into her care her ladyship’s grand-daughter. 
(This, no doubt, is the Lady Arabella Stuart, only child to Charles Earl of 
Lenox, who died anno 1576.) I would desire those who are about my son to 
make instances in his name for this succession ; not for any desire I have that 
he should actually succeed unto it, but rather to testify, that neither he, nor I, 
ought to be reputed or treated as foreigners in England, who are born within 
the same isle. This good lady was, thanks to God, in very good correspond- 
ence with me these five or six years bygone, and has confessed to me, by 
sundry letters under her hand, which I carefully preserve, the injury she did 
me by the unjust pursuits, which she allowed to go out against me in her 
name, through bad information ; but principally, she said, through the ex- 
press orders of the Queen of England, and the persuasion of her council, who 
also took much solicitude that she and | might never come to good under- 
standing together. But as soon as she came to know of my innocence, she 
desisted from any further pursuit against me; nay, went so far as to refuse 
her consent to any thing they should set against me in her name. 


Here we sce the party most prejudiced against Mary, the bereaved 
and childless mother of Darnley, a convert to her innocence, which 
after the confession of Bothwell, attested by the Protestant authorities 
of Denmark, was really indisputable. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow Miss Strickland through the 
important letters she has here given to the public from the Des Mesmes 
and Bethune collections, at Paris ; the last letter Mary wrote to Eliza- 
beth, after her condemnation, is here translated direct from the French 
for the first time: it is perhaps the grandest royal letter ever penned, 
and we know that Mary was wholly unassisted in its composition, as 
her secretaries were in prison, and her priest kept from her presence. 
The epistle itself is too long for insertion, but we will gve Miss Strick- 
land’s account of it from her ably written introduction. 





the Earl of Morton, one of the murderers, if it had been fabricated (as party Scotch 
writers say it was), how came the Protestant king and prelate of Denmark not to 
deny it? In the other statement of Bothwell published (vol. ii.), it will be observed 
that at his first capture he was ready enough to accuse every body besides himself, 
except the queen. By the above statement, it appears, he continued a course of 
crime, even after his captivity in Denmark. But at the time of this last confession, 
he knew he must die, and it was of no use tampering with eternity. The original 
document was to be seen in the beginning of this century, as the following notice 
aflirms in Mr. Hamilton's “ Observations on Buchanan.” 

“ An authentic copy of the confession of Bothwell is extant, and to be seen in St. 
James's Library in London; it is signed by the governor of the Castle of Melling; 
by Guilla Brome, governor of the Castle of Altenburgh; Pierrie Braue, of the 
Castle of Neswell; by Gnillim Strance; by the Bishop of Skonen, and five bai- 
liffs Bothwell declared that Queen Mary never did give consent to her husband’s 
death, or was privy thereto, as he should answer to the eternal God. And being 
asked the question, ‘Who were the contrivers of the murder?’ he answered, 
* Murray the Bastard was the first proposer, but Morton laid the plot, and J ac- 
complished it,’ For which he begged God's pardon, and expired.” 

This document, which exists undoubtedly in some of our archives, is not yet 
properly brought to light; for our transcript from the Cottonian, printed above, is 
evidently only an abstract of it, as the account by Mr. Hamilton, just quoted, is 
but a report from memory from a view of it. 
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The last and noblest letter written by Mary to Elizabeth (p. 212), De- 
cember 19th, 1586, the day after sentence of death had been pronounced to 
her by Lord Buckhurst, has never before been translated, asa whole, from 
the original French, although’ portions from Camden’s Latin Abstract have 
been quoted by some historians. 

It is worthy of observation that Mary unconsciously falls into the classic 
language of Polyxena, while preferring her request to Elizabeth, that her 
body may be delivered to her poor desolated servants, to be laid in holy ground 
with the other queens of France, her predecessors, especially near the late 
Queen of Scotland, her mother. 

“ Refuse me not my last request, that you will permit free sepulchre to this 
body* when the soul is separated ; and after all is over, that they (her servants) 
together, may carry away my poor corpse as secretly as you please, and 

peedily withdraw.’’—p. 215. 

This beautiful and touching letter concludes with a sentence which is 
worthy of being engraved on every heart: 

“ From the first days of our capacity to comprehend our duties, we ought to 
bend our minds to make the things of this world yield to those of eter- 
nity.” 

“ The perusal of this letter,” as Leicester informed Walsingham, “ drew tears 
from Elizabeth ;” but how far it proceeded in the way of softening her heart, 
or those of the pitiless junta by whom she was urged to carry the deadly work 
through, let the startling correspondence between Walsingham, Davison, and 
Sir Amias Paulet testify (see pp. 224—229), and also Elizabeth’s letter to the 
Jatter (p. 323). 

Mary’s worst pang in laying her head on the block, was distrust of her son, 
which he was very far from deserving, as his letter on her sentence fully proves, 
written in defiance of all consequences, to the formidable Elizabeth, and now, 
for the first time, placed in intelligible language before the public (p. 220). 

One of the letters written by Mary Stuart on the evening before her execu- 
tion, will be found in this volume (p. 229); it was addressed by her to De 
Préau, her almoner, when denied the consolation of receiving the last rites of 
her church from him, her spiritual director, or even of seeing him, though he 
was under the same roof; she requests him ‘‘ to advise her for her soul’s health 
in writing,” and tells him, withal, that all her petitions had been denied, even 
that concerning the disposal of her lifeless remains. 

Such are the documents which have to the present hour been dug 
from the mines of national archives relative to the dark fate of ‘* Scot- 
Jand's loveliest woman.” 

Cleansed from the rust and dust of obsolete French, Scotch, Italian 
and English, they are by the means of female industry presented in an 
intelligible form to the public eye. That more of these jewels do not 
remain hidden we will not answer, but it is certain that the publication 
of these volumes will lead to discovery of the remainder, if such are 
in existence. Atleast, the present age cannot be charged with any 
tendency to destroy historical autographs like the historian, Burnet, 
whose conduct, as related by Evelyn, is appropriately quoted by Miss 
Strickland in her introduction. 

In conclusion we ought to observe that in Miss Strickland’s own 





*“ And if my dying accents you will hear, 
And hearing, grant this last, this little prayer, 

No slave, but Priam’s daughter I implore, 

You to my mother would my corse restore. 

Freely restore, and let me not be sold, 

Or rites of burial be exchanged for gold.” 
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collections, of which this third volume is composed, every letter is ac- 
companied by a reference to the source from whence it is drawn, the 
absence of which references we much regretted in the two first volumes 
of the Labanoff collection. 


SIR EDWARD BELCHER’S VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD#* 


Ir books of travel in distant parts are still, notwithstanding their 
unlimited multiplication, more generally attractive than any other class 
of books, it follows that those few among them which describe a ‘* Voy- 
age Round the World,” are the most attractive of all books. And if, 
in our present advanced state of geographical and scientific know- 
ledge, such a voyage cannot be expected to furnish so large an amount 
of novelty and adventure as it did a century or two. ago, such a de- 
ficiency in mere popular interest, is more than made up for by the ad- 
mirable ‘t appliances and means” of maritime research which modern 
discoveries have placed at the disposal of the voyager. 

The government expedition intrusted to Sir Edward Belcher, seems 
to have been peculiarly rich in the advantages we have just alluded to; 
and the commander of it being evidently a man in all respects ad- 
mirably fitted to the task imposed on him, the results, in the two 
highly interesting and important volumes before us, are fully answer- 
able to the occasion which has given rise to them. 

In noticing this work, it will be our purpose to make it as much as 
possible speak for itself; though in doing this we shall chiefly confine 
ourselves to the more popular and miscellaneous portion of it,—under 
the impression that that numerous class of readers to whom an ac- 
quaintance with its geographical and scientific details is a matter of 
absolute duty and necessity, will of course consult the work for them- 
selves. 

It appears that, in the latter end of February, 1837, Captain Bel- 
cher took the command at Panama, of an expedition consisting of 
H.M.S. Sulphur, of 380 tons, 109 men; and H.M. schooner Starling, 
of 109 tons, which vessels had been fitted for surveying purposes, and 
had been, in the first instance, intrusted to the command of Captain 
Beechy, whose shattered health from former services of a similar na- 
ture, induced him to resign his command on reaching Valparaiso. The 
luminous hydrographic instructions under which Captain Belcher was 
to act throughout the expedition, and which are given at the outset of 
the work, are from the pen of the accomplished Sesretary of the Ad- 
miralty, Mr. John Barrow, and will be read with great interest, as an 
anticipatory glance at what is to come. 

In saying that we purpose to make the book speak for itself it is not 
to be understood that we have any thought of furnishing an abstract of 
its contents, especially as ** A Voyage Round the World” speaks in 
pretty comprehensive terms the general track passed over. What we 





* Narrative of a Voyage Round the World, performed in H.M.S. Sulphur, 
during the Years 1836 and 1842, comprising details of the naval operations in 
a a 1840 to November 1841. By Captain Sir Edward Belcher, 

» &. . 2 vols. 
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propose is, to glance through the pages of Captain Belcher’s narrative, 
with a view to detach from it a few passages of universal interest to all 
classes of readers; the perusal of which will, nevertheless, in no de- 
gree impair the effect of the narrative for the many who will not be con 
tent to lose a single page of it as a whole. Before proceeding to do 
this, however, we must premise that the extraordinary chances and 
changes of the time have given to this narrative a double interest and 
importance, each entirely distinct from the other, and each having a 
specific and permanent value of its own. 

The ostensible objects and attainments of the expedition have 
already been alluded to; but it appears that while “ homeward bound,” 
after an absence of nearly four years, employed in the scientific and 
maritime duties of his office, Captain Belcher, on arriving at Singapore, 
on the 16th of April, 1840, found government despatches awaiting him 
there, directing him, on their receipt, “ immediately to retrace his 
steps, and join the commander-in-chief in China.” Accordingly a 
large portion of the remainder of Captain Belcher’s second volume 
comprises perhaps the most graphic and spirited account that has yet 
appeared of the doings in China, from the period of the attack on the 
forts of Chuenpee and Tycocktow (on the 7th of January, 1841) to 
the virtual close of the war—doings in which the present relator took 
that conspicuous personal share which has earned for him, together 
with his previous services in the expedition, those honours which have, 
at the moment at which these volumes make their appearance, elevated 
their author to the style and title of Sir Edward Belcher, C.B. 

In the narratives of voyages and expeditions of ‘ Discovery,” in 
which light the present must to a certain extent be regarded, there is 
assuredly nothing so attractive to the general reader as accounts of the 
“natives” that are met with in new or little known lands; and these 
volumes are unusually rich in this class of description. We shall fur- 
nish a few examples. After giving a detailed account of the Russian 
fur establishment at Sitka, in Norfolk Sound, the author proceeds as 
follows : 

The chiefs having pestered the Governor to ask permission to visit the Sul* 
phur, and glad on my part of an occasion to show that no unfriendly feeling 


kept them away, I immediately consented to a nomination of the best charac- 
ters, amounting to thirty-seven, which, with the addition of the Russian officers 
and ourselves, would form a pretty large party. 

They observed great ceremony in their approach, and were dressed in the 
most fantastic garb imaginable, being generally painted with scores of ver- 
milion, in some instances not devoid of taste. Some had helmets of wood, 
carved in imitation of frogs, seals, fish, or birds’ heads. Others wore the ve 
sensible plain conical hat* without rim, which serves effectually to ward o 
sun or rain; and the generality wore, or carried with them, their native shawl, 
which is very laboriously worked into carpet figures, from the wool of some 
animal which I could not ascertain. One or two had cloaks of American 
sables, which were very handsome, but far inferior to those of Siberia. 

Most of the helmet party wore ermine skins, tied loosely about them, which 
I found were purchased at the factory, and are imported from Siberia (vid 


Ochotsk) for traffic with the natives. 
1ad an opportunity here, as well as at Port Etches, of viewing some of the 


skins, particularly the sea-otter, which they purchase from the natives, and was 





* Used by Mandarins in China. 
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not a little surprised to find how completely they have arrived at their standard 
value, which is a very high price. A moderately good sea-otter skin will fetch 
from six to seven blankets, increasing to thirteen for the best; no bargain 
being conclusive without sundry nicknacks, similar to the Chinese ew»shaw, 
These generally may be estimated at one blanket, which should be worth 
twelve shillings here. In money they frequently ask forty dollars ; on the 
coast of California, at San Francisco, and Monterey, as much as eighty to a 
hundred. 

When offering objects for sale, they are very sulky if their tender is not re- 
ponded to; which in some measure accounts for the ill-humour experienced 
at Port Mulgrave, and which I am inclined to think would have terminated in 
hostility had | commenced purchases which could not have been followed up. 
Upon very mature consideration of what I have heard and seen respecting 
this subject, I think many of the unprovoked attacks we have heard of have 
originated in some transaction of this nature—refusal to trade being deemed 
almost a declaration of war. Facts, however, which have been acknowledged, 
prove that wanton malice has visited upon the next tribe the sins of their 
offending neighbours. ‘This accounts for the two extremes we notice—extra- 
ordinary timidity when they are the weaker, and overbearing impertinence 
when they fanev themselves the more powerful party. 

But to return to our party. ‘The canoes were as fantastic as their occupants. 
They were carved in grotesque figures, and remarkably well handled. After 
encircling the ship, singing, and gesticulating, as if she was to become a good 
prize, they at length came on board, and were severally presented by the 
Governor,—not omitting their virtues or vice versa, when they possessed suf- 
ficient notoriety. | observed that those who had become (nominally) Chris- 
tians were entitled to precedence, but no particular virtues were enumerated 
as their especial property. 

A feast, as it is termed here, of rice and molasses, had been provided, on 
tables ranged on the main-deck. 


At “ Friendly Cove,” Nootka Sound, the author encounters a native 
chief and his family, who may be said to possess something of an histo- 
rical character, carrying us back, as they do, to the early discoverers in 
those seas, Cook and Vancouver—this particular spot being the scene of 
their most interesting operations. 


The Indians very shortly began to assemble about us in their canoes, offering 
fish , one in particular refused any return, and, from his appearance, and quiet, 
dignified behaviour, as well as the respect shown him by those in his own 
canoe, and in those around him, I was satisfied that he was above the common 
herd. ‘There were others, of probably opposition tribes, who assumed more, 
and were more gaudily dressed, but [ determined on giving my quiet friend 
the preference. He was invited on board, and I had the satisfaction of find- 
ing him to be no other than Macquilla, the husband of the descendant of the 
Macquilla or Maquinna of Vancouver (who states that he left his daughter 
his successor, and he probably assumed the name with his wife). 

He intimated that Wican-An-ish stood first in repute, himself (Mack-quill-a) 
second, and Nook-a-mis third. 

He was accompanied by his wife, a son, and daughter, who were evidently 
of the same breed as himself; much fairer and smoother skinned than others 
of the race (or races) about us, and possessing rather prepossessing and agree- 
able features, ; 

Vancouver's description of Maquinna’s daughter would accord very well with 
the present, excepting that the young lady here introduced was yet but a 
child. Her features were, however, more of the Chinese or Tartar breed, 
than those of the brother. Her manner was very simple and winning ; she had 
black expressive eyes; and her affection for her father, on whom she often 


clung, with her head reposed on his shoulder, was quite a novel sight amongst 
these people. 
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The son, as well as the daughter, appeared to receive all the respect due to 
high rank, even from the father, who invariably turned over his presents to 
them. 

I treated them with rice, molasses, and very diluted rum and sugar, after the 
fashion at Sitka, which they appeared to enjoy ; but the damsel making very 
wry faces at the latter, wine was ordered ; the father, however, anxious to taste 
every thing offered her, evidently preferred the milder beverage. 

After their repast, presents were given to them, and notice given to retire. 
This I found not so easily effected, the father and son remaining ; and I was 
compelled to quit them, to pursue my duties on shore. I found them on my 
return still on board, and, from what [ could ascertain from their signs, anxious 
to barter their furs. I endeavoured to make them comprehend that our sup- 
plies were not calculated for trade, nor beyond presents ; that I expected no 
return; and further, that I would land in the evening, and show them fire- 
works, &c. 

At dusk I landed, taking with me a magic-lantern and supply of fireworks. 
At the former they all exhibited the most unfeigned delight, to a degree quite 
outrageous ; but at the ascent of the rockets, their impressions amounted to 
fear. I had several women grasping me by each hand, huddled into one 
group, and evidently trembling ; and, by the light from the fire, I could per- 
ceive the tears rolling down the cheeks of Macquilla’s wife and daughter, who 
fled to the bush the instant the fireworks were over; nor could they be per- 
suaded to return, even to witness a second exhibition of the magic-lantern. 

The excessive enjoyment of Macquilla was ridiculously displayed, by tear- 
ing the bushy hair of his particular friend, or court-fool, but not so violently as 
to remove it by the roots. 


As we desire to take our extracts in the order in which they occur in 
the work, we shall here introduce two or three detached passages of a 
more general character. 


A Quiet Residence —On the 18th of October, 1837, at four rp. mM. a heavy 
earthquake occurred, which lasted until the 22d. During this interval of four 
days the earth trembled continuously ; one hundred separate shocks were 
counted between four p.m. 18th, and ten p.m. 22d. During this interval 
live very severe shocks occurred, four v. M. 18th, ten p. M. 19th, midnight 19th, 
four p. M. 20th, four p.m. 2Ist. That at midnight on the 21st was terrific ; 
had it lasted a few seconds longer, rocks would undoubtedly have been rent 
asunder. Following this earthquake, for six weeks continuously, periodical 
heavy shocks were experienced, at ten A. M., ten and twelve p. m., and at dawn. 
At Mexico the shocks were severely felt at the same instants, on the 18th 
and 19th. 

In conclusion, daily “temblors” have occurred since the earthquake of 
1820. But the season when the heaviest shocks occur is between March and 
June. 

Alligators.— Alligators are very numerous ; forty-seven of one swarm were 
counted before they glided down the mud into the river. None were under 
ten feet ; they were mostly estimated at fifteen to eighteen, and some were 
monsters. The peculiar sound, of closing the jaws with a noise resembling 
cluck, is any thing but musical. We were assured that these were nothing to 
what we should have seen had we passed through the Estero de Lagartos, (or 
Alligator Creek,) that there we should have encountered them - myriads, 

* 7 

In one of my excursions, observing an alligator of twelve feet asleep on the 
beach, and suspecting him to be dead, I passed the lead line under his nose 
and jerked it round his throat, taking the precaution of giving the other end, 
similarly passed, to two of the boat’s crew. Rather to my surprise, he snapped 
his jaws, and made for the water, but a turn of the line round a rock con- 
siderably increased the pressure round his throat, and he was securely taken to 
the boat. After towing him a considerable time, and believing him to be 
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drowned, we tried to get him into the boat, and had nearly succeeded, 
when he made a snap at the gunwale, and tore a portion of it away. We 
immediately decided that he was not fit society, and towed him astern. 

After having been landed for some time, the boat’s crew commenced the 
operation of skinning him, considering him quite dead. — Indeed, his stomach 
had been some time exposed, and the skin laid open to the tail on both sides, 
—when by a sudden convulsion he snapped his jaws, and included both hands 
of one of the crew (who was sitting on his head to steady him), cutting 
through several fingers, but fortunately without injuring any bones. The 
instant the country people saw him they exclaimed, “ Patos, patos,” intimating 
that he was a well-known connoisseur and purloiner of fat ducks. 


Royal Funeral in the Sandwich Islands.—The funeral of Kinau was appointed 
for the Wednesday following, and, accompanied by the consul and my officers, 
we proceeded to the house where the remains of the princess (now designated 
as Kahamanu I1. by the missionaries) reposed in state. The coffin, which was 
six feet and a half long, by three wide, and the same in depth, covered with 
crimson cloth and gilt ornaments (similar to that of Rihoriho, made in Eng- 
land), was placed on a bedstead ; the curtains of which were black silk, trimmed 
with white lace. The body ofa carriage having been removed from the wheels, 
the bedstead was adapted to it, thus forming a very handsome car. 

We were received with great attention by the king and chiefs, and his ma- 
jesty, in further proof of his good will, sent the order of the procession the day 
previous to ascertain if I wished to make any alteration. ‘The troops and 
militia, amounting to four hundred, were all well clothed in white uniforms, 
Their evolutions were admirable. 

The king’s body-guard, amounting to twenty officers in scarlet jackets, some 
few with epaulets, tinsel, crape, &c., marched, with their swords reversed, on 
each side of the car ; the troops, with arms reversed, preceded.. The king as 
chief mourner, with the deceased’s husband, and the other chiefs, followed the 
car, the residents, consuls, and officers, bringing up the rear. The concourse 
of well-dressed females (from all the islands, | imagine) in black silk mourning, 
astonished me. I am quite satistied they equalled the number of troops. 

The moment the procession advanced, the natives not included in the pro- 
cession, but who lined the roads (which had been previously strewed with 
rushes, over which mats were laid) commenced the wai/,—a low noise which 
can only be compared to the shrill noise of the bull-frogs of America ; and the 
buz of so many voices in such melancholy notes certainly did not diminish the 
solemnity of the scene. Many I noticed shed tears, aa some I thought oe | 
wailed in earnest. Kinau, whatever her failings might have been, was muc 
esteemed by her subjects. 

The kahali, or feathered plume, and the badge of royalty, was carried on 
this occasion. It is constructed of the dark tail-feathers of the cock, very 
similar to the Chinese fly-dusters, or resembling the feathers worn by our 
regimental bands. It is, however, of great size, measuring as follows :— 
length of pole and plume, eighteen feet six inches; length of plume, four feet 
and twenty-eight inches in diameter. 

On the car reaching the church, a thatched house about two hundred feet 
in length by sixty wide, the canopy was lowered, the troops marched through, 
and the car was placed abreast of the pulpit. The consul and myself were as- 
signed seats with his majesty. 


The foregoing extracts are from Captain Belcher’s first volume. The 
second opens with some highly interesting details relative to the strange 
and anomalous condition of the native society at Tahti and other islands 
of the same groups, as modified by the proceedings of the missionaries 
who have contrived to acquire an absolute pasemtiainil over the chiefs, 
and mould them to their own purposes,—without (it is to be on 
much consideration for any thing else. Some passages connected wi 
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the natives of another group of islands in the Pacific are too curious to 
be omitted,—especially in connexion with the subject (of the missionary 
labours) which we have referred to above. They place the extensive 
prevalence of cannibalism beyond doubt or question. 


Not long since the island of Banga possessed its full portion of inhabitants ; 
but on the death of their king, who was tributary to the king of Rewa, the 
chiefs determined to throw off the yoke and become independent. 

Such a pretext for war was not overlooked, and a band of warriors immedi- 
ately issued forth to reduce them to submission, or in plainer terms to rob them 
of all they possessed. This was found difficult by reason of their fastnesses ; the 
towns being situated in many cases on the very summit of the mountains, ele- 
vated one thousand four hundred feet above the sea. 

Finding they were not sufficiently strong, reinforcements were demanded, which 
were sent under the command of Garingaria, or raised by him under a contract 
that he might exterminate them. His brother, Thokanauto, (or Phillips,) who 
is upheld as the white man’s friend, (but only so long as he can get any thing 
from him,) was foremost in destroying the villagers by fire, and committing other 
brutal acts. The expedition resulted in victory to the besiegers, the death of 
the principal chief, and several hundreds of the population. The son of the 
chief was spared to govern, under the usual subjection. 

The sequel will hardly be credited, yet it is beyond doubt: cannibalism to 
a frightful degree still prevails amongst this people, and, as it would seem, al- 
most as one of their highest enjoyments. he victims of this ferocious 
slaughter were regularly prepared, being baked, packed, and distributed in por- 
tions to the various towns which furnished warriors, according to their exploits ; 
and they were feasted on with a degree of savage barbarity nearly incredible! 
They imagine that they increase in bravery by eating their valorous enemy. 

This Garingaria is a noted cannibal, and it is asserted that he killed one of his 
wives and ateher. This he denied, and accounted for her death (which took 
place violently by his order) on other grounds. He did not attempt a denial 
of his acts at Banga, nor did Phillips. These occurrences are of late date. I 
am told they threw one or more of the heads (which they do not eat) into the 
missionary’s compound. 

The population of the Feejees are very tall, far above the height of any other 
nation, [ have seen. Of five men assembled in my tent, none were under six 
feet two inches. It was rather an awkward subject to tax Garingaria with in 
his own house, and solely attended by his own dependant, our interpreter; but 
he took it very quietly, and observed that he cared not for human flesh, un- 
less it was that of his enemy, and taken in battle. When he used this ex- 
pression, I could not help thinking that his lips were sympathetically in mo- 
tion, and that I had better not make myself too hostile. 1 therefore bid him 
good evening. 


We must now accompany the author to China, where he arrives on the 
14th of November, 1840, and immediately takes part in the warlike ope- 
rations then on the point of recommencing after the hollow truce of the 
preceding month. Here the narrative becomes so interesting as a whole, 
that we shall, merely detach from it a few brief anecdotes,—taking it for 
~_— that the majority of our readers will find means of perusing it as 
a whole. 


Cruelty of the Sepoys.—The unfortunate Chinese literally crammed the 
trenches, begging for mercy. I wish I could add that it was granted. The 
Sepoys fired into them. Wishing to rescue some of them, I went into the 
trench and drew three out, motioning them to come amongst our troops, 
they would be safe. Two were shot down whilst holding by my skirts; and 
one of my gig’s crew, perceiving my danger, dragged me away, 
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“ They will shoot you next, sir.” Thus much for employing troops who cannot 
understand English, and will only be commanded by their own officers! 

Howqua’s Folly and Napier’s Fort.—As I considered Howqua’s Folly vir- 
tually abandoned, I obtained the commodore’s leave to take possession, and on 
reaching the gate, found some people at the embrasures. As they did not at- 
tend to my gestures to open the gates, my boat’s crew in a few seconds pitched 
me through the embrasure, when the Chinese vacated at double quick time by 
the opposite one. A shot soon opened the gates, the union was substituted 
for their hieroglyphics, and Licut. Kellett, of the Starling, was left as acting 
governor. * * * 

I was then despatched with a flag of truce to Napier’s Fort, accompanied by 
Mr. Morrison, interpreter and secretary to the plenipotentiary. The flag of 
truce made use of on this occasion, was a large white silk flag, captured at 
First Bar Fort, and possibly recognised by some of the runaways here. After 
delivering the despatch, the mandarin in command agreed to give up the fort 
next day, if I would permit him “to make plenty of bobbery.” “and not put 
that plum in the gun.” I told him, as I should probably have the job, that I 
would not trouble him, provided he ran away in time. 

These facts being communicated to the commodore, at eleven the next day, 
when the flag of truce came down, I was directed to take possession. 

The enemy had commenced a very strong mud battery on the right bank, 
for thirty-eight guns ; but I had been in its rear, and ascertained it to be harm- 
less. On the left, in the opposite channel, a strong battery of forty guns co- 
vered Napier’s Fort, and a wide and deep ditch at the floating bridge, flanked 
by a five-gun battery, prevented access by land. Of this latter we were not 
then aware. By boat signal (all the captains being on board the Nemesis with 
the Commodore) the Sulphur was in motion before any of those anxious to 
lead could get to their ships, and was well supported by the Wellesley and 
Druid’s boats, as well as herown. ‘The ship was steered direct for the battery, 
the first lieutenant having orders to drop his anchor, so as to bring her stern to 
the raft, and port broadside to the gate within pistol-shot ; but not to fire 
without orders. We were in our boats, towed alongside. 

Our respective terms of treaty were religiously observed. The enemy fired 
away all his rammers, &c., w ide of us, and fled by one gate as I entered at the 
other. Two huge guns were pointed out of the archways of the gates ; their 
caliber about twenty-four pounders, but much heavier than our ten-inch guns. 
These I had ordered to be embarked ; but when they commenced drawing the 
charges, they found that each contained seven shot and six cartridges, inserted 
alternately—I suppose cartridge first, but the contrary certainly would not 
surprise me. The whole charge, as their cartridges are not less than one foot 
in length, came pretty near the muzzle. 

The Plenipotentiary in Jeopardy.—On the 27th we warped to our anchorage, 
and I then paid my respects to the plenipotentiaries at Macao, and heard the 
history of their sufferings. Their treatment by the Chinese was, as usual, bar- 
barous in the extreme. It appears that, shortly after landing from the wreck 
they were providentially recognised by a boatman belonging to Macao, who 
took them under his protection (?)._ On opening the village, the usual cry of 
“ Fanqui! Fanqui!” was set up, and the men rushed forth with threatening 
gestures, armed with bill-hooks. The guide, however, soon explained matters, 
and they were allowed to move forward. At length they commenced rifling 
the party, and as some opposition was offered, bill-hooks were raised, and the 
commodore and one of his attendants were knocked down, and stripped. 


Resistance was vain. At length they were housed for the night, and Captain 
Elliot agreed to give the boatman two thousand dollars to land them at 
Macao. 

A Chinese vessel had been wrecked about the same time, and all the crew 
were destroyed, and their bodies frightfully lacerated. This raised a suspicion 
that they had not met fair play. It was not without the greatest difficulty that 
they could be appeased, and had it not been for their friend the boatman, 
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they would inevitably have been sacrificed, as the people frequently returned 
to the subject, and went through the motions of sharpening their knives, and 
making signs of cutting their throats. This doubtless was in aid of the demand 
for the other thousand dollars, which sum was eventually agreed on. 

They were to depart in two boats at daylight on the 23d, and but two in 
each boat ; the remainder were to be sent for on their reaching Macao. One 
hundred dollars was also demanded for each of the boats. Further extortionate 
demands were made, until at length, as they put to sea, their demands in- 
creased to two hundred. 

On their passage they were suddenly concealed, anda mandarin boat passing 
close alongside, asked several questions and passed on. What an escape! What 
a prize they lost! Shortly after having opened Macao, they met a Portuguese 
Lorcha, and eager to be relieved from further durance, sprung up and waved 
tothem. Those in the Lorcha, alarmed, and mistaking them for pirates, drew 
up underarms. Ilowever, they soon explained matters, and were carried into 
the inner harbour, where they landed at the Bar Fort. 

Captain Elliot wore a Manila hat, a jacket, no shirt, a pair of striped trou- 
sers, and shoes. 

We must now abruptly take leave of this interesting and important 
work, by merely adding, that in addition to other valuable appendix 
matter (particularly a detailed account of the Marquesas, which have 
lately become important as a new French colony)—we have a compre- 
hensive analysis of the distribution of vegetable forms over the surface 
of the globe, considered in connexion with climate and physical agents, 
—drawn up by Mr. Hinds, surgeon in the R. N., who accompanied the 
expedition as botanical collector. 

The work is illustrated by several excellent and entirely new maps, 
constructed from the actual survey which was one main object of the 
expedition’; and by a large number of plates of the most important locali- 
ties, portraits of native chiefs, &c. 





THE MONEY-LENDER.* 


Ir we are not mistaken in the prevalent tone and tendency of the public 
taste at the present period, this romance—for such it is, rather than a 
novel—will attain a wider extent of popularity than any of Mrs. Gore’s 
recent productions; and if this happen it will rather be by reason 
of its good qualities than its defects: for though it possesses both in 
about an equal degree with most of its writer's previous works of fiction, 
its merits appeal much more strongly to the imagination than those of 
Mrs. Gore’s pictures of real life usually do. The truth is, that if this 
charming writer has a fault (of which, individually, we are by no means 
sure—for defects are very different things from faults)—but if she 
have a pervading fault, it is that she addresses herself too exclusively 
to the lower attributes of her readers’ mind—their knowledge of life 
and society—their judgment and taste—their sense of the ridiculous— 
their desire to see their friends and acquaintance turned (by implica- 
tion) into ridicule—to any thing, in short, but to their Imagination— 


* The Money-lender. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols. 
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that well-spring of all noble thoughts and feelings, and sole antidote 
against the corroding and corrupting influences of actual things— 
of ail that touches us personally in the realities of life. Generally 
speaking, if we do not actually know, or fancy we know, the very 
people she places before us in her brilliant fictions, we know, or 
fancy we know, somebody very like them; and thus her novels 
do but furnish us with the means of extending our acquaintance 
with the living world, without moving from our own fireside. But the 
hero of her present tale (which she herself presents to us as a ‘ ro- 
mance”’) is undoubtedly ta personage “ that never was on sea or land :” 
and we like him the better for it, and are confident that nine-tenths of 
her readers will do the same. The fact is, that people nowadays read 
books to escape from the regions of reality—not to get embedded and 
buried more deeply and hope lessly within them: and QOsalez, the 
Money-lender, is the hero of romance that will lead them away from— 
ay, and lift the m above—the earthy regions in question (if that is what 
the y desire), without taking them out of sight of the Old Jury, or at 
farthest, Bernard-street, Russell-square ! To state how he is enabled 
to perform this magic feat, would be to balk the reader’s pleasure in 
the perusal of the work; for it is one that every body who touches the 
fictions of the day, will read. Suffice it on that head to say, that the 
lever with which he moves the world—even the * fashionable” world— 
is a golden one is his magic power, and every thing bows 
down before it. Conceive the case of half-a-dozen Rothschilds 
‘rolled into one’—of such an imbodiment being crossed in love in 
his early youth—of his vowing vengeance against all man and all 
woman kind in consequence—of his executing that vengeance with the 
pertinacity of a fiend, yet only in cases where our sympathy goes with 
him—and finally, of the human heart that is still within him, bringing 
all right at last, and changing the avenging demon into a protecting 
aneel, who ultim: tely sheds benefits and blessings on all who come 
within the range of his influence ! 

And allthis is managed with such inexhaustible ingenuity, and such 
universal knowledge of life and society, coupled with such unfailing 
tact on the part of the writer, that though there is much in the tale that is 
improbable, and a little that is over- strained and extravagant, sufficient 
verisimilitude is always preserved to retain a hold upon the imagination, 
at least, of the reader: which is all that an avowed “ romance” aims at 
doing. 














